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GRAND Horet, 
PARIS, 


12 Boulevard des Capucines, 12 


Re-opened, after being entirely restored. 


-— “ee 


The prices of the Grand Hotel have been greatly 
reduced by the new directors. 


The charge for Service will be no more paid by travellers. 
700 ROOMS & DRAWING ROGMS, 


VERY COMFORTABLY FURNISHED, 
From 5 franes a day, Service included. 


—————e 


TABLE D’?HOTE. 

Breakfasts at 4 frances (wine included), every day from 
11 AM. til) 1 P.M. = =6Dinners at 6 francs (wine 
included), every day at 6 P.M, precisely. 
DINNERS A LA CARTE, 

SPECIAL SERVICE AT FIXED PRICES, 
Including lodging, fuel, light, service and food, with the 
choice of taking the meals in private apartments, at 
the restaurant, or at the table d’hote, 


First class, per day, 30 francs—24s. 6d. 
Second class, per day, 25 francs—20s. 5d. 
Third class, per day, 20 francs—I6s. 4d. 


12 BOULEVARD DE CAPUCINES 12, PARIS. 
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Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 





This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the healthiest 


and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a few minutes’ walk of 


With an efficient corps of twenty-two professors and instructors, it af 


rare fawilities to the student who would pursue a Commercial, Classical, or 


While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the College, our 


own language receives special attention. The daily exercise of the students in 
Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are publicly discussed and corrected in the 
class-room. The Fnglish classics are read with all the attention bestowed ona 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allu- 


sions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 





Terms : 


I " Pic ad Ved d make ond ewer eee be eee 10 00 
go gf eee tai cela ae as aris a a 6 00 
B.S nck da cate cuseneeewassdenees 10 00 
P », $60 00. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each....... 10 00 
i 5:9 56 cb velca ns bane reed ee. omnes 30 00 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





DIRECTORS, 

I i a all a ae President. 
HON. GEORGE G. BARNARD. aseGceuee Justice Supreme Court. 
CHARLES STANTON, seaveesece seveeeveceseecesees Merchant, 81 Front oe 
JOHN ANDERSON vossbeuccescesccesveosces aeeueoeneceucsonees 413 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 

ISAAC KIP alien dehiwebaeet paaae Peekskill, N. =. 
HUGH ALLEN pi sbdnhaenewinemnnnes seveseeee Western Transportation Line, 15 Old Slip, 
WM. B. HUNTER . Merchant, 15 Old Slip. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS ‘ “are poemmmncendeentnnnd Eastern Mvonah. Baltimore, Md. 
THEODORE POLHEMUS . . ..Merchant, 50 Broad Street. 
ROLON F GOODRIDGE, ssi P obtad nat ..--Merchant, 51 Pine Street. 
E. K. HAIGH ioeuaeed -Merchant, 331 Broadway. 
JOUN B. KLECHING s Duncan, Sherman & Co., corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ALEXANDER WHELESS........ President New Orleans National Bank, 
HENRY BRIGHAM......ccccccccccccece President Merchants’ National Bank, Savannah, Ga. 





oO FFIC ERS. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, Pres’t. 


CEORCE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. | E.W. DERBY, M. D.,Consit’g Phys’n. 
CHARLES M. HIBBARD, Actuary. | ELIZUR WRICHT, Consit’g Actuary. 


—0-0— 


Branch Offices and General’Agencies. 


CHIC :AG O—CHICAGO ILLS For States of [linois, Indiana, Michigan, Towa, Wisconsin, 
taand Mi e Territories WHEATON & RANDALL, Acting Manavers 

BOL rt {- KASTI KN Bat rmMone, MD. For States of Maryland. Delaware, Virginia, West 

Virginia and District of Columbia. JOHN A, NICHOLS, Manager 

SOU THERN—SAVANNAGH, tia. For States of Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
W.R. BOYD, Manager. 

SOU TH-W ESTERN—NEW ORLEANS, LA For States of Louisiana, Texas and S 

Mississippi, GAINES & DUCROS, Managers. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—Mempuis, TENN. For States of Kentucky, Arkansas, Ter 
ind Northern Mississippi, GREENE & LUCAS, Managers 

TIOME DISTRICT—161 Broadway, N. ¥ For State of New York and Northern New Jersey. 

STACY A. PAXSON, Superintendent 


uthern 


nessee 








PENNS STL V Anse DUY & WOODS, General Agents 0) Walnut Street meen ‘Iphia. 
LE CAROLINAS. W.S. HASTLE & SON, Genera g ts, Charlest« 
MISSOUK . KANSAS AND NEW MEXICO VAN. ABLE ner Agent . Lous. 
MASSACHUSETTS. W.F. KEITH, Special - Boston 
OHIO. GHRORGE E. FAIRCHILD & CO., General 2 Cleveland, O. 
C. L. NORTH, General Agent, New York, 100 Fulton Street. 
ee DY 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
INCOME AND EXPENSES, Ratio of 
Expense to 
Period. Income, Erpenses, Income. 
1853 to 18 OG PORTR. coccestcececccece eer | f $76,084.23 38.09 
153) to Ist) years eves see oe STL SSL 160,069.08 20.70 
1865 tu Is71—t years . coccceccs 1d 06,808.17 3.108 ,123.23 2 36 
Total, 18 years........0..s0e-ceeese«.-$14,627,784.29 $3 ,354,077.44 "22.25 


Ratio of Expense tu Income for Year 1870, 13.4; being two per cent. less than the average 
of all the companies in the United States. 


P ; Increase in Assets, } Paid to.Policy Holders, 
erin 
1855 t years renee . $98,219.57 In losses ' a $2.881,849.96 
IN) to 1 --H years 4 O41. Dividends declared ~ 1,589,427.85 
155 to si 1—6 years ‘ : 6.540, 134.63 nage aed aid in cash 05,424.85 
— For Matured Endowments and 
Total, 18 years sdeliebieteand $7 287,696.19 Surrendered Policies .. 108,155.95 
“ ——s ~~ _ UM AAS Total paid to Policy Holders . 85,985, 410.69 
ities ‘ coeeee %,962,91 107,962.91 Policies in force, Jan. 1, ‘71, 20,517 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, IST1............. $7 305,659.10 Insurance at Risk.................. $61,520,264.00 


Ratio of Expense to Income Less than anv New York Oompany, excepting one. 
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Rutgers Female College, 


487, 489 and 491 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Tus INsTITUTION, which has enjoyed a high and wide reputation ever, since 
its foundation in 1838, has now received from the Legislature of the State of 
New York a regular College Charter. The aim and purpose of the President 


e to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, and to 


and Trustees will now 


afford the best facilities for acquiring a thorough and complete training, not only 


;ompiushme 


nts which are generally comprised in Female 
in the classics and physical sciences; in short, to bring the 


early as possible to the level of that of our young men’s 


With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit of the Greek, Latin, 
German and French Languages. The classical course is made optional after the 


close of the Sophomore year, so that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other 
1es, either in modern languages or natural science, may have the oppor- 


tunity of doing so 


brancl 


ine arts form a separate and independent department of study, under the 
personal charge of Mr. F. B. CARPENTER, and the supervision of Mr. HuNTINGTON, 


President of the National Academy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part of 


the regular course, but painting in oil or water-colors is not included, and is to be 
prosecuted by special studies. 
Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed into the Depart- 


ment of Home Philosophy, the aim of which shall be to teach 


, on the widest 
scale possible in sucl 


h institution, the applications of science to the conduct of 


lity with the plan in the OLp RutaErs InstituTE, the CoLLEGE will 
an Academic and a Preparatory School, at which children and 











young girls may study under the same system and luences as those of the 
COLLEGE itself, 

[he terms in the Preparatory Department are $100 per year; inthe Academy; 
$150, and in the College, $200, with the exception of the Senior year, when the 


expenses of graduation are added to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 


For further information, application may be made in person or by letter to 


HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D.. 


President. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 


2 
> 





DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES S. AMORY, JAMES STURGIS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary. 


Accumulation, - - - = $9,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 26 yrs. 4,000,000 


Losses paid in 27 years, $4,200,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus ar: to be made annually, and payable as 
the premiums fall due. 

Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 

of the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied 


or torwarded free of e xpense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 
AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 





This Ins } rporated an 
f } ~ 
Sta 
7 
tual and 
Cr gy s irpass 


» country 


New 


} } 


pnysical d 


-_—~. «<@re- 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months. 


Entrance Fee 
Graduation Fee. 
Vacation at College Rg ee mene 


and use of 


¢ 


in one term of five 


nd empowered to confer Degrees by the 


York, offers many advantages 


evelopment of students. The 


d in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
It occupies an elevated position 


bout eight miles from the City Hall. 


in the study of Chem- 


apparatus 


School Books at current prices. 


months. No 


term. The pocket-money of the 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


PHYSICIANS’S FEE, = = = 


rin September, ¢ 


and end about the 


ld at the end of the session, and 


. , a saall 
also during the class hours of 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


$10. 
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REMOVAL. 








Mr. HUGH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER oF ann PEALER in 


Wines, Teas 
Fine Greceries, 


Has removed his we!l-known establishment, for many years in Fifth 


Avenue Hotel Building, to 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 





Mr. Jackson has taken a lease, for twenty years, of the premises 


182 Fifth Ave., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 
on which he is now erecting a handsome spacious iron front building 
expressly to meet the requirements of the large increase in his business. 

The new establishment will be provided with vaults, and all other 
appliances which science and experience have proved to be necessary 
for such a business 

Mr. Jackson trusts it is needless for him to speak of the qualities 
of his Tras, Correes, Wines, Fruits, Sauces, Conpiments, X&c., 
further than to assure his customers that he will continue to exert him- 
self more and more to secure for them the best the European and 
American markets afford. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


182 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 

















Si ac 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 
ENGLISH & FRENCH. 
Family and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADTES, 


26 East Fifty-first Street, New York. 








+ 


The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday in 
ifforded for the acquisition of the Modern Languages and 


n the family Reference is made to the following 


Mr. JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New York. Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New York 


Mr. GEORGI LARK ( . R. DISOSWAY, Esq... ( 
Mr. I \GHAM COCK ‘ Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D. D., do. 
CaP OSEPH J. COMSTOCK ‘ lon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, do. 
Mr. JOHN B. DICKINSON do Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D., do, 
Re CYRUS PD. FOSS do Mr. JAMES BEATTY, do. 
I RS. FOSTER. D. D do. Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON, D.D., do. 
I GEORGE 8. HARE, D. D., d Jupce SIDNEY HUBBELL, Davi up't, lowa, 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER, do. Mr. AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M HARLES G. JUDSON, do, Cot A. D. HOPE, Somerville, N. J 
M “il ONEY do GEO. P. NELSON, Esq.. Scarsdale, N. Y. 
) Ri ERPOEL. M. D ( CHARLES H QUINLAN, M.D., Lake Forest 
M l HH, RDOZA ‘ | 
i B.1 | ( M E. V. ROBBINS, Chicago 
rl MeNAMI do Mr. AUGUSTUS F. SCOFIELD, Walden, 
\M nid a N. ¥ 
bs. | (DY. M.D, do Vr. EDWARD F. STEWART, Easton, Pa. 
( i. VIARZWAELDER, do Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY. Chicago 
Mi. DENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyons, N.Y. Hon. JAMES BISHOP, New Brunswick, N.J, 
I 13i. Bri LM, Br vn, N Y¥ Mr. THOMAS W. CHACE, Providence, R.I, 
WILLIAM I RAITT, M.D... Keo Iowa. Mr. ORINGTON LENT, Cl 
I } Cl D. D.. Gre \ Co Riv. JOIN McCLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D., 
I B. W. DM il Ela Ee. Oe oO N.Y M son, } J 
‘ H.W. TATHOR Saratoga Spgs, N.Y. Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, Cal 
M ae | Nol iis s N. ¥ Ruv. JOMN I MEssICK, D. D , Somerville, 
J \ (one I ‘ y N J 
Rev. WM G. T. SHEDD, D. D.. New York. Rev. JOEL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
R J. RALSTON SMITH, D. D., N. ¥ Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart- 
Rev. JOUN ¢ BARTON, Prof n m 1Col 
VY Rev. Bi-novy THOMPSON, D. D., Chicago. 
Gen, CLINTUN J, FISK, St. Lonis, Mo lion. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, Me 


Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL.D. 


Principal, 
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PHCENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











JANUARY 
ASSETS, 
SURPLUS over Liab 
INCOME, 1870, 
NUMBER of Policie 
Amount insured ther 
NU MBER of Polices in for 
Amount re 
DIVIDENDS p 


Litics, 


e—1870. iss 


aid, 


lls 


+eore- 





1, 1871. 


$6.099,056 61 
1,791,147 19 


9 
~. 


827.638 16 
9 065 
19,466,761 00 
24.576 
THAT 0O 
198.751 14 


56,61 









LOSSES by death —pa id 1870, 500,466 11 
a os 

Since the commenceme t cf its business the Company has issued Policies upon more 

than 
43,000 LIVES, 
ar t has paid in LOSSES nearly 
ONE AND A QUARTER 1 MILLION DOLLARS 
to the families of those who have deceas while members of the Cor npany. 
rhe pre + of the Compa for the last five irs, has been as follows: 
ASSE AT END OF YEA SURPLUS AT END OF YEAR. 

2655 £003.984 7 5 cesece $481 541 41 
sit L4d57.314 9 665 BS5 917 Bl 
Is 2.218 54b 20 IS67 . . . SI9.315 23 
G 2 664.060 1 ~ 1.382.199 68 
1569 73 DU Is 1,565,904 50 

Wit! the past vears the Assets of t Compar ive increased more than FOUR 
AND vi HALE MILLION DOLL ARS V standin r HALF \ MILLION DOL 
LARS have be en re 0 Polic ers in Dividends, and over THREE QUARTERS 
OF A MILLION DOLL ARS pati for Losses } ‘ ny that period 

As evidence « | i taken he Company inthe selection of risks, it may 
be ntior that + rat Losses pald lo amoultat risk 1s smaller than that of any 
other ¢ ipany of equal 
MART i. “e ara TTOIN TY 
TABLE of COMPARISONS of the BUSINESS of the YEARS 


ry 1868 and 1869. 


Prana? OF PUNGLes THNON Te BOTT. esc acnccn. 0a « ecdéveccce soccuvescss 5,811 
aie sy.  xesssasaeesaneansen | -kabianweben 8,229 
= 1s a) 8.623 
Increase of 1868 over 1867—42 per cent. 
nA 1869 * 1867—48 és 
——— 

Income in 1867 $2,179,044 

win ] 1.3 } 

Is 1,452 d 4 

7 6 


lucrease ol 1° 6s over 1 


lst6 


J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 


E. FESSENDEN, 


President. 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Vo. HEA Kast Thirtyesivih Street, 
WILL REOPEN ON 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 


Thorough English Education 


Practical knowledee of the French and other Modern Lancuace 
ractical Enow.edage of the french and o-her Jlodern Languages. 


+ 


DRAWING VP PAINTING 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Under the care of 
AND F. L. RITTER, 


fat 


PROFESSORS S. B. MILLS 


A |] 


comed to share in all t 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED. 











No. IIL. 
December, 1860. 
I. Lord Bacon. VI. A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
Ill. American Female Novelists. VIL. Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
Iil. Camoens and his Translators. VIII. French Romances and American 
V. England under the Stuarts. Morals. 
V. Tendencies of Modern Thought. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. IV. 
March, 1861. 
I. Persian Poetry. VI. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain- 
Il. Americanisms VIL. Motley’s United Netherlands. 
Ilf. Mexican Antiquities. VIII. The Lessons of Revolutions. 
IV. Modern Criticisms, IX. Quackery and the Quacked. 
V. Popular Botany. X. Notices and Criticisms, 
ES 
No. V. a 
June, 1861. ey 
I. Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. VII. The Sciences among the Ancients Le 
Il. The Jesuits and their Founder. | and Moderns. aed 
Ill. Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of | VIII. Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
egislation IX. The Secession Rebellion; why it 
IV. Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes, must be put down. 
V. Recent French Literature [tiny. X. Notices and Criticisms. 5 
VI. ‘The Canadas: their Position and Des- t. 
ee 
No. VI af 
September, 1961. bei 
I. The Poetical Literature of Spain. VII. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and In- k 
Ii. Hans Christian Andersen and his fluence pr 
Fairy Legends | VIII. Carthage and the Carthagenians. Hi 
III. Influence of Music—The Opera. | IX. Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thax- ; 
IV. The De Sausures and their Writings— | ter 
Mme. Necker | X. The Secession Rebellion and its sym- 
V. Mahomet and the Koran, pathizers 
V1. Wills and Will Making. XI. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. VIL. 
December, 1861. 
The Men and Women of Homer | VI. Russia on the Way to India. 
Il. Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civ- VII. Berkly—His Life and Writings. 
ilization VILL. Count De Cavour. 
ITf. Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. IX. The Morals of Trade. 
IV. Modern Italian Literature X. Notices and Criticisms. 


V. Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 
No. VIII. 
March, 1862. 





1. Vindication of the Celts. | VI. Bombastic Literature. 
Il. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. VII. Influence of Comparative Philology i 
Ill. Female Education; Good, Bad, and | on Intellectual Development. a 


Indifferent VIIT. Our National Defenses. 
IV. Christopher Martin Wieland IX. The Union, not a League but a Per- 
ments aud new Uses of Coal manent Government. ny 
Gas. | X. Notices and Criticisms. A 
[See page 12.] 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 





tistian Brothers 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


or Ae 

















This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
location, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1sd1 byt 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and em 
powered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices under 
which it commenced its iiterary career, its progress since has surpassed all ant mation 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made tothe original 1 dir The 


number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and many 
applicants were refused admission for want of room 

Every possi attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the hea 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, et . et 

The various arts and s:iences usually taught in coll 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved pl 
and with a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged it 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities 





Ith and happiness 





ere an appropr 





















a 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulat.on 
the soul of advancement, 1 cing] ra and success Certa 

The course of ruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: 
the primary, the ir mec . and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively cor 
mercial course, offering advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make bu 
their profession. It is ed into three classes, in which the chief place is g 
instruction in Book-ke: Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business |} 
Correspondence, Epi-to omposition, Penmanship, etc., with Lectures on ¢ 
Law, Political Economy, Diplomas can be obtained in the Comme il Departs 





by such as merit that distinction 











The session commences on the last Monds n August, { tt ‘ uly, 
with an annual public examination and di yution of pre d the conferring of 
degrees and academical! honors 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred on such et nts as, 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The devre¢ f A. M. « ! 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to sume s or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, enc and } ness, a nding 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of w 1 are contentment‘, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and g¢ ral deportment of stud $s are con 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comf ind per- 
sonal habits receive every attention 

ee 

TERMS. 
Entrance Fee............. aks ioe aella inweeneenes eevee $8 00 
Board and Tuition. per session , sia 7 niibithenwinmudee wn a 
Washing iaascaenin F icone eer evens bene+eSeshe send cones 20 00 
Physician's Fee........ (nave tinesneeaeewaae ee Ww 
For Half Boarders........... piensa se ‘ = ] ) 
For Day Scholars....... ; eat? ea oe ( () 
In the Senior Class nw ganainws aatueene ; 10 00 
Vacation at the Institution canensagnikie ; 10 00 

Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 





Philosophy form extra ch 
N. B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advances 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissa 


*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages, 











Mat 
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Chinese Language and Litera VII. Sir Philip Sydney 
if Leigh 


g Demonolog Ancie! X. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to 
Modern Civilization than to Soldiers 
* More and his Times X. The National Academy of Design 
sentative Poem and its Great Men 


XI. Notices and Criticisms 


re of Thir VIL. New ( ind New Discoveries 


Mair ind her I Vill. 1 1—¢ ~es and Consequences 


. vi 
7, { 
\\ I of S i 5 sa I t 
! Vit. i i Qu ‘ O ins 
f I \ VIil. « ul I 
Ilis - IX. Ja ss in K 
Ma Ik Ss X. Nu sand ¢ s 
N XIII 
1 
( I D TEs Vir. WV her Inf a Capa 


! ( 
‘ XT) 
1] I Se] of New Yor! 
i ia ts Inhab 
‘ I 
} XY. S ( i W no-Classes 
m sud ¢ 
. ( of ¢ s, Semi 
l ( 
I l ( sms 
. 
) a Pres | f Hapst 4 
Bri s VIII ' t Pawninét 
Vili. ‘I \l - eir Revolutions, 
ft M f I le to Maximiliar 
( ! I l _s G t llistury and 
{ ‘ as 
< 3b 3 X. Noti 4nd Criticisms 
Peet | 
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THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


-- —¢* 


No experiment, but an established institution. 





ORGANIZED A. D.,18850. 





The report for 1870, made from the sworn statements for the year 1870, 
now being prepared by the New York Insurance Department, can be procured 


at the office of t Company Insurers are informed that the elaborate state- 
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EVERYTHING which has a past must have a history; and in 
so far as that past is the most important part of the existence 
of anything, so far will its history be interesting and consider- 
ble. The unusual attention which the best intellect and taste 
of our time are bestowing upon poetic criticism and interpreta: 
tion, leads to the inquiry as to whether the history of poetry 
is not the best and largest part of poetry,—whether that ger in 
the literary diadem has ceased to shine with its pristine 
brilliancy,—whether that choice variety, in the family, of letters 
is becoming evermore rarer,—-whether that species of, soul-life, 
which has its external: manifestation in. the grateful forms, of 
poesy, 1s approaching decay. Ali kinds of life have a period of 
incipiency and germinal confinement, from which, by, the, ope; 
ration of well-adjusted forces- within and, without, they jare 
gradually released and gradually raised, through various planes 
of advancement, to their full development... Having reached the 
realization of their germ; they descend to: disorganization 
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and disintegration. But poetry is an exception to this rule of 
development as applied to literature. It seems to have been born 
simultaneously with the race of men. It does not appear to have 
had any chrysalis state, any period of development, any nascent 
condition ; it never was a germ, it was always an organism; 
it never was a seed, it was always a flower. The records of 
humanity do not antedate its poetry. In fact, prehistoric hu- 
manity comes to us colored by the poetic prism. The earliest 
authentic accounts of the human race present it with a poetry 
as much as areligion. Indian history opens with the Ramayan 
and the Mahabharat; the earliest literature of Persia and Arabia, 
consist of the epies of Ferdusi and the Arabian Nights; the 
deeds of the ancient Germans, Hermann and Valleda, were cele- 
brated in song; the general mythology of the north of Europe is 
preserved in the Edda, the oldest of all northern literature; and 
the poems of the unknown Ossian are the earliest [rish, Seotch 
and Norwegian specimens of literature. The history of the lead- 
ing race of humanity commences with the Iliad, a poem of the 
highest type, evincing asymmetry, beauty and richness, a grace 
power and dignity never since equalled. 

All other species of literature hada nascent period and 
their growth and efflorescence have been marked and gradual. 
They have struggled for existence amid adverse influences, and 
attained their highest development only through energy and 
persistency. But poetry seemed to be naturally first and most 
potent in thought and life, and was completely the legitimate 
outcome of the earlier ages. Humanity was clothed in poetry 
like a rich robe from the first, just as the earth in her perfected 
physical existence was clothed with the most luxuriant and 
varied covering of vegetation. And whatever may have been 
the antecedent elements out of which poetic life was formed, 
and whatever may have been the order of development oi the 


soul and its external manifestations, it is evident that history 


opens with the poetic man, and with man more truly, grandly 
and gloriously poetic than ever since; so that the history of the 
decline of poetry would be the whole history of poetry. 

But itis the design of this article to notice only the general 
principles governing the decline of poetry. It is assumed that no 
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one who is well acquainted with the literature of the nineteenth 
century will attempt to compare the poetic productions of this 
period with those of earlier centuries. It is assumed that there 
is a general understanding among intelligent literary observ- 
ers, that the present century is deficient both in the production 
of poetic literature, and in the presence of the corresponding 
spiritual elements—poetic thoughts and lives. The extent 
and quality of the declension will be most evident and 
best set forth in considering the law of poetic evolution and 
decadence. 

A systematic review of poetry from a metaphysical point 
of view has not been attempted in modern times. We have 
had numerous critical analyses of single poems mainly with a 
design to discover their esthetic, ethical or theological value. But 
no comprehensive effort has been made to reveal and formulate 
the deep psychological truths on which poetry rests) Much 
less have we been presented with any thorough discussions de- 
monstrating the relation which poetry sustains to the general 
consciousness. It will therefore be necessary in this article to 
proceed to make the deepest explanation possible of the hidden 
principles underlying poetry as a psychical condition and a 
literary manifestation. 

A correct definition, or at least a true idea of poetry will be 
most essential to this discussion. It will be necessary to premise 
that all is not poetry which is designed to be such and bears 
the name. Critics, those professors of the anatomy of literature, 
have long since made a distinction between verse and poetry, 
and have declared, with the approbation of common sense and 
with the sanction of good taste, that it is not the form in which 
the production appears, but the spirit which it embodies that 
makes it worthy the poetic naming. In the Poetics of Aristo- 
tle,* we find the view of the greatest critic of antiquity ex- 
pressed thus: “ A historian and a poet do not differ in that the 
one composes in verse and the other in prose; the history 
of Herodotus would be still a history, though written in verse.”+ 
“ Homer and Empedocles possess nothing in common except 


**H rov Api6roreAovd Iloynr1xm. ¢ Chapter ix. 
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the metre ; therefore it is proper to call the one a poet, but the 
other rather a physiologist than a poet.”* “ Again, though one 
should write by mingling all the metres, as Chaeremon in his 
Centaur, a medley of metres, yet he would not deserve the 
name of poet.” + There is more real poetic sentiment in the 
prattle of achild than in the versification of many a man. 
Much genuine poetry is wrapped up in prose ; and the author 
is taken by surprise at the unintentional result, while the reader 
is equally delighted at the unexpected impression. Again,un- 
der the garb of versification and rhyme is found frequently 
nought but prosaic sentiment ; and the poor disguised impostor 
wanders a while in the world of letters, then drops from thought 
and observation into the gulf of oblivion. Mere description, 
whatever may be its form or whatever may be its matter, is not 
poetry. ‘The interpretation of the phenomena of the soul, the 
subtle, moving panorama of the inner life, the delineation of joys 
and sorrows, of passion and pain, of ecstacy and anguish, of love 
and hate, in all their modifications and degrees of intensity, is 
not necessarily poetry, though penned in verse. The description 
of the phenomena of matter, of ocean, sea and river, of moun- 
tain, plainand valley, however accurately, gracefully and beauti- 
fully done, is not essentially poetry, though it be presented to 
us in the arms of the muses and though its apparel 
be measured according to the best standard of  versitica- 
tion. A work is not necessarily poetical because it is full of 
petals, blades and leaves, moonlight and starlight, blue sky 
and ether; or because it exhausts and appropriates the whole 
vocabulary of beautiful names, of lovely objects. A book that 
tells of human action when prompted by the purest, highest 
and noliest motives, that is filled with the recital of acts of 
tenderness, of piety, of charity, of devotion, of self-sacrifice, 1s 
not essentially a poem, no matter what may be its language or 
the arrangement thereot. 

It is true that poetry has always been regarded as naturally 
united torhythm. “ Aristotle says that imitation, harmony and 








* Chapter i. + Id. 
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rhythm are natural to us, and that these things were gradually 
developed in our natures from the beginning so that poetry was 
at first produced extemporaneously.”* But whatever may be 
the truth of this Platonic sentiment (coming from Aris- 
totelian sources), it is well established that poetry was not to be 
separated from its twin divinity, music ; and music cannot be 
made without rhythm. The regular recurrence of vibrations is 
indispensable to the production of the simplest element of mu- 
sic—a single tone ; m fact, this regularity of repetition is the 
distinguishing physical characteristic of music, and saves it from 
being mere sound or novse.* In the combination of musical 
tones, in the development of the art of music, rhythm is equal- 
ly essential, and all the higher forms bear the deep impress of 
rhythmic movement. If, then, poetry was to be chanted, or in- 
toned, or sung, or accompanied by musical instruments, it must 
accommodate itself to the absolute requirements of music ; and 
allow itself to be measured for its garment.t Subsequent writ- 
ers of poetry have, either by imitation, or because of a charm- 
ing propriety, and the freedom of verbal arrangement allowed 
by versification, adhered to metrical expression, and often in 
the German and English languages, to both rhyme and rhythm. 
The element of form is not to be entirely excluded in obtain- 
ing a perfect criterion for poetry. The psychical state, neverthe- 
less, which it is the province of the writer of any kind of litera- 
ture to embody in representative form, must always be the 
prime factor for consideration. 

Frederick Schlegel, in his History of Literature, Lect. IT, 
makes some very good observations on poetry. “In my 
view, he says, “the nature and essence of poetry consist of 
invention, expression and inspiration.” But many other 
forms of linguistic embodiment possess all of these elements— 


* Vide Tyndall on Sound 

+ The poetry of the ancients, instead of being represented to the eye by sym- 
bols was represented to the ear by sounds, and almost everything was sacrificed to 
euphony. The poets actually sung. Iliad, I. 1. Odyssey, VIII. 266; id. IX. 3. 


7 : . ?.. + 
The old Greek tragedies all had a chorus, yogos, which sang a large part of 
the work presented. Aschylus, Prom. Sophocles, Ant. “ Arma virumque cano,” 
begins the dneid. 


* * 
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for instance, the novel and the oration. And again he pro- 
ceeds to say, “ These same elements of poetry I have already 
designated as comprehending tradition, song and figure, which, 
seen from another standpoint, appear to be similar to the com- 
ponents just mentioned.” But it will readily be seen that the 
first of the elements (if they can be called such) is a subject of 
which poetry may treat in common with other forms of litera- 
ture ; the second is only another name for poesy; and the third 
is the form of literal expression which is common to many 
styles of writing. Now the true test of poetry, the landmark 
by which the province of the poet is to be discovered and 
recognized, is not to be sought in its external and completed 
form, but in its origin, its inner and primal stage of existence 
—its chrysalis state. Away back in the deep caverns of the 
soul, where the waters of universal being burst upon the con- 
sciousness amid the darkness of mystery, ever generating fan- 
tastic forms—away back in the centre of the soul—poetry springs 
up from an inexhaustible fountain; and here we are to seek 
for its characteristics. We go back to the all-producing 
source; we seek the root of the aromatic plant which delights 
us all; we find the germ of the comely existence which by its 
very life, not to say its fulness of love and grace, has illumined 
us, and will not cease to charm us because it is so human and 
yet so divine; because it is so essential to perfect living both 
within and without. The ground-work of poetry, then, is the 
soul itself—it claims this merit preéminently. Poetry is one of 


those phases of soul-life which approximates very closely to 


the intuitional, and is quite normal and spontaneous. We may 
here venture to affirm that to be poetic is to be natural, and 
that the most eminent poets have found themselves borne 


aloft on the shoulders of human admiration and gratitude by 
daring to be simple and natural. 

The fabric of poetry rests upon the basis of simplicity and 
self-projection ; and self-projection is the primal activity of the 
soul. ‘here is a tendency in the human mind to render every 
thing external to itself, and not itself, like itselfi It invests all 
things at first, which come within its limited cognizance, with life 
and being, such as itself possesses. The soul is, on this account, 
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naturally full of faith ;* and faith is the corner-stone of poetry. 
The enjoyment of all poetical exercise, whether of composition or 
of interpretation, is heightened in proportion as the indi- 
vidual feels that the poetic image is a reality—that it 
has an outside existence, an entity independent of the 
thought. The charm of reading poetry is in the temporary 
belief that the impersonal and insensate objects touched 
by the poet’s wand are made to quicken into life and 
assisted to perform the functions of organized existences: 
to think, to feel, to speak, to act. This charm also resides in 
the transient self-persuasion that, when the poet personifies an 
abstraction, that personification possesses real individuality and 
conscious activities. The poet was rightly named; for, as the 
old Greek term J7oinryns indicates, he is a maker, a creator. 
Divinity came near reproducing itself when this power 
of ideal evolution was put into humanity. Man knew 
himself—he became simply conscious of his being and 
life, and felt the everlasting thrill of psychical freedom, 
the pulsations of immortality; then he became conscious that 
there was something outside of himself, and, in his desire to know 
the not-self, he filled out his faint perception with a creation of 
his own creating, and nature was and did as he himself would 
have it. Who but a creator could make a forest “ whisper,” or 
a flower “weep,” or the breezes “sigh?” But men whisper, 
and men weep, and men sigh, and by a natural and fund- 
amental law of thought, the law of similitude of activities, na- 
ture was conceived to be equally sensitive, equally cognizant, 


} 


and equally capable of enjoyment or suffering. This we 
infer to be the distinguishing characteristic of all poetry, 
whether conversant about nature, man, or God. The poetry 
of nature, of humanity, and of religion, have their origin 
in the capability of the soul to invest subjects and objects with 
a vesture they do not really possess, always providing that the 
investiture be in accordance with this natural law of similitude 
of activities. 


This ideal evolution of mental and moral species it is 





* Reid on the Human Mind, vi. 24. 
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the province of the poetic genius to accomplish, and the 
province of the poetic lover to admire. In any aspect we may 
choose to view the poet, he stands forth in a rudimentary and 
primitive character, always carrying the mind back to the first 
principles of self-projection, simplicity, spontaneity and personi- 
fication. And in this respect he is the noblest of his kind— 
a creator. In prose the moon “shines” or “gives light;” 
poetry it is a “mildly beaming orb,” ‘‘shedding silver light,” 
“enthroned queen of the night.” The poet makes the stars 
“the windows of heaven;” he makes the soft wind “gently 
kiss the trees”, or dewdrops “sleep” on flowers. or plants 
“drink” “grateful” showers. And yetif you investall nature 
with conscious life and personality, what is more natural than to 
suppose all its objects are thinking, feeling and doing, and 
naming their activities as human forms do? If man drinks 
when he is thirsty and is grateful, how must the dry and heated 
earth, “ mother of all,” quaft the dews of evening, or drink the 
rains of heaven in delight? Who but a creator could make the 
passions fierce animals, and the virtues jewels, anger a tiger, and 
modesty a ruby? Who but a creator could make the night a 
holy teacher and the day a being of light? How came chaos 
to be an ugly personage and order a comely ebild ? 

This creative element in poetry is what makes it the pride of 
the originator, the delight of humanity, the crowning work in 
literature. The pleasure of fancied creating is the highest that 
can be experienced by the human soul ; for that is the attitude 
(the creative) in which Divinity appears the most incompre- 
hensible and the mostexalted. In poetry, above all other forms 


of literature, the life-giving, personifying power of the soul is 


most vigorously exercised. In poetry, out of small materials 
are constructed manifold specimens of extensive and beautiful 
architecture. Where there is no life, poetry puts life; where 
there is no power to feel, poetry puts feeling; where is no self- 
consciousness, poetry supplies it; where is no  conscious- 
ness of man poetry puts friendship and companionship for him ; 
where there is no individuality, poetry puts individuality ; 
where there is an abstraction, poetry puts a personification ; 
where there is nothing, poetry puts something. The implements 
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which the poet uses render his art one of great beauty and ele- 
gance; the specimens of his art, manifold and various. His 
workshop is the imagination, great laboratory of the mind, where 
all manner of conceptions are formed and combined, producing 
images of strange and fascinating appearance. His help meet is 
fancy—prolific generatrix of new types of ideal being—from 
which rise in manifold excellence and infinite grace, fairy forms 
that move to unhearable music. While other men are engaged 
in the heavy work of mental life, the poet practises the calis- 
thenics of thought. and with wondrous elasticity vaults above 
his competitors before the admiring gaze of humanity. He 
ranges back and forth through the whole domain of soul-life ; 
he mounts with eager, tireless wing, and scans the remotest 


boundaries of the universe of imaginative thought; he plunges 


into the profound ocean of human feeling. ‘Then, returning, he 
pauses and traces the record memory has been keeping the 
while, of the immeasurable journey, the transcendent flight, 
and the unfathomable plunge. He feels that all things in mind 
and matter are personal and conscious; that every object knows 
us as we know it, and knows every other thing as it knows 
itself. 

If this is the nature of poetry, every individual has more or 
less of poetry in him ; but not every one possesses the power of 
interpreting the poetic phenomena of the soul. We have come 
now to the peculiar province of the poet which comprises the 
embodiment of the poetic thought, the development of a poetic 
literature. The utter artlessness, the surpassing simplicity, the 
native modesty, the extreme naturalness of the poetic state re- 
quire the absolute surrender of the soul to it, and the complete 
subordination of other moods. The poet, in the accomplish- 
ment of his legitimate task, must cast aside the restraints of an 
artificial and realistic style. It will not do for him to prune 
his idea down to an established and conventional form. So 
soon as he attempts this conformation, the idea itself dwindles or 
vanishes, utterly darkling away into the mystic regions whence 
it came. 

The poetic thought, though perfectly natural, is difficult to 
retain in mind long enough to find expression for it. It fears 
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imprisonment; it is subtle, shy, and hides itself when one looks 
for it, because it prefers to come into consciousness spontane- 
ously, and return to its hidden home unfettered and undupli- 
cated. 

When all influences are favorable to the poetic state, the poet 
will set him down, and the poem will appear a sensible perma- 
nent reality, affixed to literature by the point of a pen, or 
breathed into the ear of mankind by the sound of the voice. 
The harp of poesy is like the olian harp that waits for the 
wild wind to waken its strings to melody. It lies in the 
castle window, idle and silent as the air around; but, when the 
restless wind comes, all manner of music is evoked from its 
quivering strings. The soul of the poet waits; he hangs out 
his harp, and the spirit air is moved. When the soul-winds 
blow soft, that harp is low and sweetly musical, and the poet 
writes a lyric, the poetry of love, of pity, of gentleness and af- 
fection; when they blow loud, that harp is grandly musical, and 
the poet writes an epic, the poetry of heroism and manhood, of 
courage and strength; when they blow wild and terrible, that 
harp thunders forth its wilderness of tones, and the poet writes 
the poetry of tragedy and war—the crash of the ideal tempest, 
mighty within, is represented in measured silence on a whitened 
}) atrc. 

Such is poetry and the poetic art, irrespective of the period 
of its development. But when we affirm that the poetic state 
is a first and natural condition of the human soul, and that 
poetry is the realization of the p etic germ, the untrammelled 
outgrowth and faithful expression of this psychical state, we refer 
to a fact not only in the unconditioned nature of poetry, but in 
individual history and in the history of the world. The French 


philosophers (and we may say all philosophers now) divide 


the life of the individual into the religious, the philosophie, 
and the scientific periods corresponding to infancy, manhood, 
and age.* This division is scarcely comple e unless we include 
in the religious period a kindred period which may be styled 


the poetic. But as many of the elements of religion and poetry 


* Vide Works of M. Comte. 
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are common, especially the element of faith, it will best satisfy 
our purpose, and best answer the facts, to divide the life of the 
individual into the poetic, philosophic and scientific periods, the 
first period being the natural and primal state of the human 
mind, characterized as heretofore indicated ; the second being 
somewhat removed from this primal and universal condition, 
and distinguished by the habitual endeavor of the soul to know 
‘auses and make deductions, and the last still further removed, 
and the resultant of discipline, the effect of a process of appro- 
priating instead of projecting by the self-hood. It may be well 
to remark here that the characteristic state of the human soul in 
the scientific period of life is too often the reverse of poetic, and 
is produced by unduly checking the tendency of the soul to 
evolve itself and create new types of ideal being. 

The history of the world reveals the same progressive 
differentiation in the psychological complexion of the human 
race and its corresponding literary manifestations. It shows 
the same characteristic division into periods of universal 
thought. And in the development of civilization, both national 
and universal, we can trace the successive regular periods 
poetic, philosophic and scientific. What is the effect of a com- 
bination of either of these periods in the individual thought 
with a different period in the universal thought, it would be 
difficult to state with exactitude. Nevertheless, the composi- 
tion of psychical and literary forces is governed by laws which 
are as fixed as the composition of vital or mechanical forces. 
A force in the individual character, tending to drive one into 
poetic, mental modifications and corresponding literary em- 
bodiment, when combined with a torce in the universal charae- 
ter tending to press him into scientific or philosophic psychical 


states and corresponding literary manifestations, must pro- 
duce a resultant somewhat different from either of its 


com.- 
ponents. It is not within the province of this article to 
test the approximate truth of these theories of character 
and its manifestation. But the author of a great work 
in literature is comparatively little influenced by his own 
peculiar characteristics. He ascends into the high and 
clear atmosphere of liberal interpretation of the great universal 
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thought of the age. The relation of any department of litera- 
ture to the universal consciousness is like the relation of mental 
characteristics to physical surroundings—to climate and vegeta- 
tion. Itisa well-recognized fact that climatic surroundings, 
and the condition of the vegetable environment, influence 

rgely the physical temperament of the inhabitant, and finally 
lis mental temperament. * The cold atmosphere and low 
vegetable vitality of the north are found in conjunction with a 
mental life of great vigor and clearness, but a low, emotional 
vitality. The warm atmosphere and luxuriant vegetation of 
the equatorial regions are found to support a humanity of 
strong emotions and warm affections, but a torpid intellect. 
No less apparent is the influence of an age on its literature. 
‘I'he civilization, the universal thought of any period must 
iodify largely the preductions of its literary minds. And 
f it is the province of the poet, at all times, to vield to the 
Wdeney of the poetic genius to create and personify, and if the 
lepartment of soul-life which poetry expresses and administers 


purely natural and universal, it Was eculiarly his yrovinee 
| } 


» be simple, eredulous and creative in the early ages of the 


vorld. ‘To be poetic in a strictly poetic period was the most 
land appropriate thing. When the lack of absolute and 


irate knowledge of nature, religion and humanity was sup- 

pil din the common life of the race by creations of the fancy ; 
ien all things in heaven and earth and under the earth and 
sca, Were supposed to have life and sensitive being and 
msclous power ; when personification took the place of all 
ibstraction, and self-projection was the characteristic and well- 
nigh exclusive attitude of the human mind toward all else, 
poetry was in a most flourishing condition; and being the true 
expression of the universal soul-life, attained a suecess which 
can never be equalled. The Iliad of Homer remains the 


1] 


reatest of all great poems, and commands the admiration and 


+ 


the study of the greatest poets of this, the scientific period of 
the world.+ 





Vide Guizot’s Earth and Man 
+ We are not concerned at present in the Homeric controversy; and the 


unity of the Homeric poems, and the identity or individuality of their author 
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When the human race had advanced to the philosophic 
period and the middle ages, the complexion of human life was 
modified and the poetic state presented mixed phenomena. 'T'o 
be purely poetic in a philosophic period was not easy, nor was 
it requisite and fitting. With the advancement of the logical 
mind, and the increase of intelligence, men were less inclined to 
believe in the reality of what their souls projected outward, and 
the philosophic spirit had not only seized advanced thinkers 
—the schoolmen, the mystics and the monks—and become the 
prominent element in the literature of the middle ages, but the 
universal thought was likewise affected. But the philosophic 
period produced that magnificent poem, the Divina Commedia, a 
sublime combination of poetry and philosophy in verse. 

It is true that there were many other poems in both of these 
periods that did not bear the distinctive impress of which we 
speak, but they were not fair exponents of the universal poetic 
life of their time. and their less merits and their transient suc- 
cess only verify the theory we are proposing, that the province 
of the poet varies according to the age in which he lives. * 
But poetry and philosophy have more affinities and less 
antagonisms, and may be more easily united than poetry and 
science; and the difficulty of producing a great and universally 
admired poem mM the present age will become ey ident. 

The relations of external objects were once regarded as pre- 
sided over by innumerable spirits differimg according to the 
object ol their care. Then it was not difiieult to think and 
believe all that the poetle imagination could invent In regard 


to nature. But now all the phenomena of matter are under- 


stood to be under the surveillance of law, and its modi 


fications 


are presumed to be controlled by one supreme and universal 


are not important. But the tenor of the discussion, here set forth, would war- 


rant the belief in the multiplicity of authors. Jtis the Homeric spirit that we 
have to deal with ; not the man Homer. 

* The less notable poems of the medieval period were produ ‘ed by Petrarch 
and Boccaccio; those in the transitional period, by Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso 
and Camoens, who interpreted fairly the amatory passion, the chivalry and the 
romance, of their age and country, and were successful in gaining the popular 
ear, 
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intelligence, and not by many inferior special intelligences. 
Forces never appeared as such in those ancient days; and what- 
ever influence operated, and whatever result was effected, was 
due to something personal. Now, every thing is really under- 
stood to be the resultant of force per se, whether emanating from 
deity, or self-generative and self-operative. It is, then, difficult 
for the present age to give even temporary credence to the ex- 
ertions of the poetic genius. Time was when all nature ap- 
peared to man a ceaseless flow of being multi-personal ; and 
myriads of unseen forms not only walked the earth, but con- 
trolled its destinies; watched by the side of plant and flower 
in their development and efflorescence ; watched by the side of 
river and fountain as they rolled and sprang into the sunlight or 
lay down at the feet of the moon, as if in consciousness of what 
they did, and as if in possession of a real living selfhood. But 
now, torce blind, deaf, unconscious, insensitive, inflexible, stern, 
ibtle, mighty force regulates and permeates nature. It does 
not dwell there in any individuality or personality, quickening 
‘onseiously all the forms of external being, as the poetic nature 
ves to think and feel assured, and thus insinuating itself in 
ways Into the affections and sympathies of the soul, as 
se trees and buds, grasses and blossoms, were really SO 

iends of ours. 
to the modern, and to the advanced thought. these 
aried forms of animal, vegetable, and geological growth, 
modifications of two or three delicately powerful, mys- 
grand, beautifully sublime, nicely adjusted forces, that 
iat they do themselves, and never know the souls 
Yet how has the loving spirit of poetry continued to 
inune With these outward forms as frends in happy moods, 
{ companions in the lone hours of mortal existence! Such 
the change in the poetry of nature; but the poetry of hu- 
nity and of religion, the fancies that have clustered about 
in, and the fancies that have clothed God, have changed rad- 
Iluman nature was once a coalition of individual con- 


ous power; and every passion, emotion, conception, and vo- 


mn, Was either a personality itself, or actuated by the presid- 
ig genius of that department of life. Courage and faith, anger 
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and despair, pity and remorse, love and hate, ambition, pride, 
and avarice, were conceived of as hay ing distinct and personal 
existence, and moving the man to action, so difficult and 
unnatural was it for the race of men, in its youth, to conceive 
of the impersonal, the absolute, and the pervasive! 

But now all these movements of the inner life are under- 
stood to be qualities of a single, indivisible, spiritual substance, 
which we call mind—modifications of a force possessing sel f-e m- 
sciousness, self-control, and infinitely various attributes. It is 
therefore hard to place even temporary faith in the representa- 
tions of the por tic fancy which personifies every attribute of 
the soul, and makes the man a composition of myriad person- 
alities. or electrified by a myriad genii. The religious life of 
the individual was once a continuous communion with spirits ; 
and deities dwelt every where, to guard the young race of me 


But what would the theogony of Hesiod be thought of if writ- 


ten to-day and thrown upon the heartsof men? Its absurdity, 


its grotesq ueness, its rudeness, its awlulness, its crudeness. and 


its impossible creatnesses, would be a matter of curiosity. but 


1 


never a source of genuine admiration, and never a true poetic 
feeling would it excite in the breastof modern man. We have 


now advanced to the sclentitic period, and in accordance with 


the laws of p etic evolution. we should expect to find a echar- 


Y T 


acteristic indifference to poetry, in the present age, among all 
A « 


ciasses. * 


nge in the aspec 


form of pass 


rder of nature in governing the movements of the hu- 
nected with social evolution; this is therefore the universal 
irliest stages of literature men deal with the great elementary 
irs of passion, of conscience, of the will in self-conflict : they deal with the 
ggle of the human race in raising empires, or in overthrowing them ; 
ting their religion (as by crusades), or with the mysterious struggles 


1 : . , . 
iiritual races allied to our own, that have been dimly revealed to us 
We have an Iliad, a Jerusalem Delivered, a Paradise Lost. These great subjects 
exhausted, or exhausted in their most inviting manifestations, inevitably by the 


mere endless motion of society, there succeeds a lower key of passion. Expand- 
ing social intercourse in towns, multipled and crowded more and more, banishes 


those grander and gloomier phases of human history from literature. The under- 
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The greatest dearth of poetry and poetic exercises of 
the mind, however, is to be noticed among men of business, 
and men of strictly intellectual pursuits, whose whole lives, 
nearly, are absorbed in the practical and real: amassing a for- 
tune, perfecting an invention, working out a scheme of philos- 
ophy or a social problem, attending to the practice of a profes- 
sion, in all of which facts and their real consequences are alone 
of importance. Thus the hurry and the complexity of the duties 
of the age, the immense amount of ascertained knowledge which 
the individual must acquire, gives but little time for the imagina- 
tive and ideal exercises of the mind. This gives no time for the 


accumulation of that food upon which the emotions live, upon 


which fancy feeds, and upon which that simple and credulous 
most principle of poetic being relies for support. The tender and 
beautiful emotions which the presentation of poetic images 
awaken in the soul are allowed to dwindle and decay, or they 
are kept alive by the material presentations of some beautiful 
and artistic science. Repression ol the ideal and development 
of the real, is the natural and legitimate watchword of the age ; 
it is the battle-cry of progress in material and scientific mat- 
Ters 
Poetry is fast becoming a luxury not only expensive but 
lemoralizing, and looked upon by the advanced thought of the 
age as a mere exercise of the mind, of ho conseq uence to men 
o have plenty of thinking and acting to do. If, then, the 
rs in which the poetic nature used to delight are past be- 
if the intensity of light in which the muses loved to 
ie has now softened into a milder radiance, or shines with 
shed beams, and the old universal poet has been well- 
annihilated by young ambitious science, where is the 
f the poet to be found? It is sad to see the fair 


poetry defaced by the reckless votaries of science. 


the lower faculties of the mind—fancy, and the habit of 
applied to the contemplation of society and manners. 


1 } : 
neei in iower 
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Stay, ye destroyers of poetic flowers, and tread not down the 
gardens of the muses, pass not in majestic indifference and with 
ruthless tread over the fertile fields the soul in its sweet sim- 
plicity and faithful ardor has tilled to abundant yielding. But 
science will not be arrested; the human suul is now more eager 
to appropriate and control the universe, than it is to create 
ideal worlds and ideal forms, with which to fill immensity, and 
with which to supplement the finite and the known. Poetry is 
now without faith in its own creations, without confidence in 
the stability of its own productions, without reliance upon the 
reality of its own representations, without hope of gaining more 
than transitory credence from the busy world of men. No 
more can it forge the lightning at the anvil of Vulcan; nomore 
can it poise the soul of a Hector and an Achilles in the scales 
of a Jupiter; or sunder the pillars of a Gibraltar by a Hercu- 
lean effort. The sensitive realism of modern times will not bear 
it, the independence and self-assertion of modern intellect will 
not brook it. The attitude of the soul is changed ; it no longer 
kneels trembling, yet confiding, before the creatures of its own 
creating; it stands erect and brave amid eternal verities. 

There is also another law of poetic evolution, which is quite 
as potent in its operation and quite as evident in its result on 
the development of poetic literature, as the great law of peri- 
odie changes in universal thought and life. It is the law of 
parsimony of expression. All very beautiful and delicate 
things are equally rare in their occurrence ; all very great and 
glorious things are equally rare in their production. Thus the 
effect of contrast is preserved. The beautiful and delicate, the 
great and the glorious, conversant about any subject. be it tra- 
dition or romance, ¢ hivalry or tragedy ,onee embodied in poetic 
language, will not bear frequent repetition. Human nature is 
just as good, true and amazing as ever it was; it has the same 


faults, weaknesses and eccentricities as ever: and innumerable 


are the changes which may be rung on the passions, purposes 
and powers ol men! 

teligion is a far nobler and grander thing than ever, and 
heaven is just as beautiful to the eve of faith as ever; but has 
not Milton forestalled the religious intuitions, gone abreast of 
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the most extravagant imagination, and supplied all that is es- 
sential in the direction of the supernatural ? Nature is just as 
beautiful, various and delightful as ever; but since so many 
true poets have laid themselves to the task of writing the poetry 
of nature, what need have we of other kindred works? To 
have written these things first of all, to have expressed the 
vreat universal thought first of all, is sublime good-fortune. 

This change in the aspect of poetry, added to the change in 
the universal habitudes of thought, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the loss of permanent faith in the representations of the 
poetic genius, necessitates a change in the fundamental princi- 
ciples of the poetic art.* 

And if poetry is to flourish a little longer and still to main- 
tain the highest place in literature, it must accomplish its work 
independent of the models—we might say independent of itself. 
The love of creating is still inherent in the soul ; the love for 
the thing created still exists in humanity; and there is yet 
opportunity for giving ideal life to inanimate nature, for per- 
sonifying the attributes of mind and deity, and for individual- 
izing abstractions. It is possible, then, to reduce poetry to a 
system; and when it is thus removed from the natural and the 
spontaneous, it becomes the poetry of culture and reflection. 
There is some authority upon this point which may be con- 
sulted with advantage to the discussion. Edward Phillips, in 
his Theatrum Poetarum, writes thus: “True native poetry is 
a thing in which there is a certain air and spirit which per- 
haps the most learned and judicious in other arts do not per- 
fectly apprehend, much less is it attainable by any art or study.” 
And again: “ Wit, ingenuity, and learning in verse, even ele- 
gancy itself, though that comes nearest, are one thing, true 
native poetry is another.” But Schlegel, in his History of 
Literature, Lect. II., makes a more liberal statement: “ With- 
out actual invention, and without the marvellous, a work of 
inteliect and language may be poetical by means of expression 


and inspiration alone, and deserve so to be called.” 


* What saved poetry from grave degradation in the last two centuries, was 
this departure from the established principles of poetic art. 
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While we do not agree with either of these authorities en- 
tirely, our conclusion will be found to coincide more 
nearly with the eminent German critic who has done 
so much for literature We do not forget that we 
have said that  self-projection and simplicity, personifica- 
tion and spontaneity, are the distinguishing characteristics 
of poetry. But spontaneity and simplicity are the ac- 
cidents and not the essentials, while self-projection and per- 
sonification are the absolute requisites ; and the old natural and 
universal type of poetry to which we have directed ourselves 
in the discussion is not the only poetic growth possible. There 
is this other new and cultivated species which, although not 
the spontaneous development of the soul, still presents unmis- 
takable signs of having sprung from truly poetic sources in the 
heart and life of our time, and is the resultant of a combination 
of the element of self-projection and personification with the 
element of intelligence and culture, producing a mental state 
and a corresponding literary embodiment which resembles po- 
etry more than anything else, and must be called poetry. 
Pope, in the early part of the eighteenth century, was the first 
to bring this style to perfection, and the most perfect original 
poems of the nineteenth century bear this new impress. 

But the necessity for such a kind of poetry, approximating 
to the elaborate scientific species of literature, and being of a 
scientifico-poetic nature, is only another proof of the main pro- 
position that poetry, as a distinct and self-sustaining depart- 
ment of literature, is steadily declining. The new species is 
only an aftergrowth ; and however beautiful and refined it may 
be, its life is necessarily short. 

We have been trying to concentrate into a few thoughts a 
large portion of the inner life of humanity; we have been en- 
deavoring to compress into a few sentences the characteristics 
and relations sof a large department of literature, and, in so 
doing, we have found it impracticable to illustrate our design 
by specimens of poetry; we have endeavored to expose the 
fundamental principles on which the poetic art rests; and to 
notice their development when met by the periodic changes in 
the universal thought of the race, we have considered the subject 
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with an anxious mind, for in the conclusion lies the life of the 
beauty of literature. the paragon of letters. The extinction of 
any species of life is scientifically a calamity ; equally calami- 
tous isthe extinction of any department of literature. But as 
in the former case, when the conditions upon which any order 
of life depends for its propagation are no longer present, that 
order must pass away and become known only to the historic 
observer; so in the latter case, when any species of soul-life has 
fulfilled the design of its existence, when the conditions and 
stimuli upon which it depends for nourishment and literary 
embodiment are no longer in the supporting environment, that 
species of psychical life, and that species of literature, must for- 
ever pass away. 

Poetry, as we have seen, flourishes best in an atmo- 
sphere of limited knowledge and luxuriant emotional ac- 
tivity; in an age of faith and strength of feeling ; in a period 
characterized by simplicity and natural vigor of thought. If 
those conditions cannot now be fulfilled in the universal con- 
sciousness of mankind, poetry, the product of such conditions, 
cannot have fulness and rotundity, cannot luxuriate and 
effloresce. If the sources from which poetry draws have now 
directed the waters of their life-giving power into other and 
artificial channels, the tender plant of poetic life must wither. 
If the rude, simple and primal energies of the human mind, 
having been developed into something of a different nature, and 
having been diverted into those philosophic and scientilic ways 
by which the great soul of humanity is now traversed to the 
near exclusion of all other ways, no longer sustain a free, noble 
life of simplicity, faith, fancy, self-projection and 
habitual personification, how shall poetry longer thrive? We 


and beautiful 


recognize the inftinitude of combination which the multitudin- 
ous objects of perception are capable of undergoing through the 
power of the imagination ; but when the universal imagination is 
occupied in the solution of the problems of science. of material 


development. of constructive art. and of financial agerandize- 


ment, the habitual uses of that imagination in such occupations 


produces a te ndency and a state altogether inadequate to the 


highest poetic exercise of this faculty. And who is to arrest the 
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progress of exclusiveness in culture, and the tendency of all 
modern activities to arrange themselves into departments calling 
for special exercise of special functions, and at no time ad- 
mitting of a general and universal development of individuals? 
One cannot so thoroughly separate himself from the age in 
which he lives as to be utterly unlike it. We concede the pos- 
sibility of him becoming sufficiently impersonal and universal 
to appreciate well other ages besides his own; but for him to 
pre duce that which the universal consciousness of his time does 
not presume to demand for its habitual gratification, or to com- 
prehend in its constantly recurring phenomena, is a moral 
improbability, and would be, if brought out, an anomaly in 
the evolution of thought and of literature. 

With these observations on the law of poetic evolution, we 
may conclude that poetry, having reached its highest perfection 
in an anterior civilization, gradually declines, and will finally 
cease to be evolved, if not in the consciousness 0% humanity, at 
least in its literature. It may be said that no age has yet fully 
appreciated the greatness of its own literary productions ; that 
Homer and Virgil, Dante and Milton, were never so highly 
valued as now; and that we cannot therefore infer that the 
poetry of the present day will not be highly regarded, not only 
historically but poetically, by succeeding generations. But 
what may be said of an age of limited knowledge and limited 
means of communication, with few or no books, and few 
copies of the original obtainable, cannot be affirmed of a period 
like the present. With the immense resources for information 
open to all classes, and the liberal critical spirit which animates 
all men of broad culture, it may be safely asserted that what 


the present age is notcapable of appreciating it is not capable of 


producing. But even admitting the inadequacy of the valua- 
tion which an age puts upon its own poetic productions, an 
examination of the several degrees of appreciation reveals an 
increase of valuation in proportion to the remoteness of the 
time of origination. We regard Homer more highly than Vir- 
gil or Dante or Milton, and this not only historically, but in- 
trinsically. The law is, the earlier the poem, the greater the 
admiration and appreciation which it receives; and the inevi- 
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table inference is, that the earlier poets will always be regarded 
most highly. Looking along the line of poetic productions, our 
vision is met by the spectacle of a simple and unscientific age 
possessing a great degree of zsthetic culture, and being a model 
in poetry and in representative art. And they having attained 
to this unequalled and unapproachable height of poetic glory, 
we shall have to be content with the distant view thereof, and 
open our souls to the light which streams down to us from the 
Olympus of poetry. If it is not forthe modern intellect to give 
chaste and comely embodiment to the rhythmical movement of 
the billows of poetry, it will be, at least, of large advantage 
for us to study with care the masters of poetic literature; and 
then will those billows rise from the depths of our con- 
sciousness, and, like the tidal-wave, flow round the soul in 
constant revolution, strewing our lives with pearls of priceless 
worth and gems of exquisite beauty. 


Art. I1.—1. Honinsuep’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In SIX volumes. A historicall description of the 
Tland of Britain : with a briefe rehersall 0) the nature and 
qualities of the people of England and such commodities as 
are to be found in the same, comprehended in three bookes 


and written by W. H.(Wittiam Harrison.) London. 1807. 


) 


je History of England Jrom the Fall of Wolsey lo the Death of 


Hlizabeth. By JaAMEs AnrHony FroupE, M. A. New 
York. 1871. 


3. En land unde r the Tre “qn g of Edward VI. and Mary, with the 


conk mporary history of Europe, illustrated in a series of 


original letters never before printed, with historical intro- 
ductions and biographical and critical notes. By Patrick 
FRASER TYTLER, Esq, author of “The History of Scot- 
land,’ ete. In 2 vols. London. 1839. 


THE House of Tudor ruled England from 1485 to 1603, a 
period of 118 years. The first king, from that family, Henry 
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VIL, ascended the throne at a time when the nation was be- 
ginning to recover from the exhaustion caused by the long and 
bloody wars of the Roses. By nature cautious, cold-blooded, 
avaricious and crafty, he adopted a pacific policy which enabled 
him to amass an immense amount of wealth, and to develop the 
resources of the country. He encouraged commerce and the 
rising spirit of maritime discovery, although he was so unwise 
or so unlucky as to lose the opportunity of sending aid to Co- 
lumbus in his project of finding a westerly passage to’ India, 
and thereby lost to England and to himself the glory and the 
opportunity of discovering and becoming master of Central 
America. Perhaps fate had a hand in it; but this is not the 
question at present, and it is useless to speculate upon what 
the English might have become if the wealth of the new world 
had been suddenly poured in upon them, as it was upon the 
Spaniards: the world knows that Spain was ultimately 
ruined by it, and has only recently begun to recover from her 
prostration. 

Our present object is to trace the effect which the 
great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies had upon the English people, in conjunction with the 
other important movements in Europe, such as the revival of 
learning, the invention of printing, the religious disputes which 
convulsed that continent, and the formation of the great mon- 
archies of France and Spain. The predominance of the power 
of the latter was a constant source of alarm to England, and 
greatly contributed to the establishment of English naval pow- 
er. Hence it will be apparent that the reign of the Tudors was 
a most momentous and eventful period, and it has tested the 
abilities of historians and philosophers to the utmost. 

The Tudor sovereigns had, all of them, strongly marked 
characters, with the exception, perhaps, of Edward VI., who 


was « sickly boy, and died too young to have developed any 
special traits, Strength and inflexibility of will were their prin- 
cipal characteristics, and the history of England presents few 
more arbitrary monarchs than Henry VIIL., Mary I. and Eliza- 
beth. Yet there were bounds beyond which even their despotic 
disposition did not venture to go, and these were found in the 
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character and temper of the English people, who were “asturdy, 
high-hearted race, sound in body and fierce in spirit, and fur 
nished with thews and sinews which, under the stimulus of 
‘those great shins of beef,’ their common diet, were the wonder 
of the age.”"* They lived in a transition period. The long 
wars of the Roses, and the violent transfers of the crown from 
one head to another, which had occurred in the course of them, 
had weakened the feeling of lovalty which had been fostered 
for more than three centuries under the feudal system. The 
wholesale slaughter of the nobility in those sanguinary wars 
had also broken the chain which bound the lord tothe king and 
the vassal to the lord. In a word, the feudal system had come 
to an end. With Richard IIT. expired the political system un- 
der which England had been so long governed; but the senti- 
ment of loyalty to the sovereign, based upon the spirit of patriotism 
and not upon the obligations of feudal service, had not yet been 
created: that could not be until the dominant power of the 
aristocracy had been broken down. not so much by the foree of 
arms or of law, as by the decay of the feudal principle, which 
was Incompatible with the civilization that more readily assim- 
ilated with the rule of one than the rule of many. Henry VIL, 
by his infamous system of forfeiture and confiscation, completed 
the humiliation of the aristocracy, the wars having broken their 
power, and thus when Henry VIII. ascended the throne, he was 
substantially “monarch ofall he surveyed;” none of the nobles be- 
ing in a position to assume such authority and independence as 
had been arrogated by the Earl of Warwick, “the king-maker,” 
in Henry the Sixth’s time. In tormerdays a combination of three 
or four of the leading nobles was sufficient to effect a revolu- 
tlon when an incapable prince was on the throne. but we hear 
no more of those combinations after Henry the Seventh’s reign. 


Parliament was as yet subservient to the reigning monarch, 


though sometimes disposed to assert its independence.t 


Yet the spirit of the feudal system pervaded the laws relat- 


* Froude, History of England, vol. i., p. 27 
+ Hume, History of England, c. xxix. The Parliament boldly resisted Wol- 


sey’s imperious demands. 
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ing to the tenure of land down to a quite recent period, and it 
was very strong during the reign of the Tudors. Mr. Froude 
appears to think that this was a blessing to the nation, and he 
actually regrets the disappearance of it! “It is still a ques- 
tion,” he says,* “whether the good or evil of the system pre- 
dominated; and the answer to such a question is the more dif- 
ficult, because we have no criterion by which, in these matters, 
degrees of good or evil admit of being measured * * *#* 
Under the feudal system, men were held together by oaths, free 
acknowledgments, and reciprocal obligations, entered into by 
all ranks, high and low, binding servants to their masters, as 
well as nobles to their kings; and in the frequent forms of the 
language in which the oaths were sworn we cannot choose but 
see that we have lost something in exchanging those ties for the 
harsher connecting links of mutual self interest.” If we have 
“lost something,” we have certainly gained infinitely more by 
the subversion of the system of master and servant, king and 
noble, serfdom, villanage, compulsory military service at the 
will of the owner of the land, and restriction of personal liberty. 
It may have suited the rough, ignorant English of the Tucor 


epoch, but the fact that it was unable to resist the advance of 


education and civilization ought to have been sufficient to con- 
vince Mr. Froude that his regrets were ill-bestowed. 

Henry VIIL., on his accession, enjoyed universal popularity 
on account of his youth, manly beauty, and fondness for the 
sports in which the English delighted,t+ and, strange to say, he 
retained much of this popularity long after his tyranny had 
caused him to be a terror to all who came in connection with 
him. Strype, the historian, tells us that the people never hated 
him, notwithstanding his cruelty and extortion, and that to the 
last he possessed in some degree their affection.{ He carried 


the doctrines of the prerogatives of the crown to as arbitrary a 
pitch as the worst of the Plantagenets had done, and, having a 
servile parliament to sustain him, he subdued the people; but 


* History of England, vol. i., p. 26. + Hume, History of England, c. xxvii. 
Sir . J More, Lucubrationes, Pp. 182. 


} Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. i., p. 389. 
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they were as yet only vaguely beginning to comprehend what 
was meant by the rights of freemen, and his victory was pro- 
portionately easy. In his daughter Elizabeth’s reign they had 
made greater progress, and consequently she had more difficulty 
in maintaining her prerogatives: in truth, she was sometimes 
glal of a pretext for not enforcing them. ‘This fact seems to 
be ignored by Hume, who with all his elegance, is occasionally 
superficial; he says:* “ The prerogatives of this princess were 
sc ircely ever disputed, and she therefore employed them with- 
out scruple;” and again: “The great popularity which she 
enjoyed proves that she did not infringe any established liber- 
ties of the people.” Yet the same historian records numerous 
instances of her imperious conduct towards the House of Com- 
mons, and of cruelty, unsanctioned by law, to individuals.+ 
We do not propose to discuss her conduct toward the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots. Whatever may have been her mo- 
tives—and she had several,—the unfeeling behavior of her 
servitors, who doubtless took their cue from her in the matter, 
was fully approved by the people at large. Speaking of the 
condemnation of Mary to death, Miss Aiken says: “After her 
sentence had been ratified by both houses of parliament, it was 
thought expedient, probably by way of feeling the pulse of the 
people, that solemn proclamation of it should be made in Lon- 
don by the lord-mayor and city officers, and by the magistrates 
of the county in Westminster. The multitude, untouched by 
the long misfortunes of an unhappy princess born of the blood- 
royal of England and heiress to its throne,—insensible. too, of 
every thing arbitrary, unprecedented, or unjust, in the treat- 


ment to which she had been subjected, received the notification 


ot her doom with expressions of triumph and exulation truly 


shocking. Bontires were lighted, church bells were rung, and 


every street and lane throughout the city resounded with psalms 
of thanksgiving.” 


* JTistory of England, Appendix III. 
+ See particularly Note x. at the close of the History. Miss Strickland, Lives 
f the Queens of England: Elizabeth, vol. iv., p. 602. 


; Memoirs of the Court of (Jueen Elizabeth, vol. ii., p- 176. 
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We cite this passage as illustrative of the ferocity of 
the English of that day; and, considering their temper, it 
may well be conceded that much of what appears to us 
of the present enlightened age to be harsh and cruel in Eliza- 
beth’s conduct was necessitated by circumstances. Allowance 
must also be made for partiality in her historians who seek to 
palliate her cruelty on the plea of political expediency: yet 
when every allowance has been made, it will be apparent, even 
from their narratives, that a large amount of condemnation must 
remain upon the head of this last sovereign of the Tudor race. 
And must not the same fall upon all of those Tudor princes? 
What pleas can avail to rescue Henry VII. from the infamy 


attaching to the monstrous exactions and confiscations practised 
by his tools, Empson and Dudley? What ean palliate the 
barbarous conduct of Henry VIII. to his wives? or his rapacity 


in the suppression of the monasteries, and his cruelty 
in the treatment of both Catholics and Protestants? What can 
justify the unpatriotic desire of Mary te make England subserve 
the designs of her husband, Philip of Spain? and her fierce 
persecution of the Protestants? And what shall be said of 
Klizabeth’s disgraceful amours with Seymour, Leicester, Essex, 
and others,* her habitual profanity, her duplicity towards the 
Duke of Anjou, and towards the Protestants of the Low Coun- 
tries, her meanness towards the illustrious men who were the 
ornaments of herreign? That England should have progressed 
under the sway of the Tudors was owing to the native vigor of 
its inhabitants rather than to the acts of those who governed. 
The condition of the people was, on the whoie, inferior to what 
it should have been, though in some respects better than it was 
under the Plantagenets.+ 

The habitations of the people were deplorably deficient in 
comfort and conveniences of every kind. The mansions of the 
nobility were handsome and spacious enough; but the internal 
arrangements were very defective. The chief feature in the in- 


* Lingard, History of England, vol. vi., p. 659. 
+ Hume, History of England, c.xxvi: Review of the Laws passed by Henry 
VII. 
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terior was the great hall, which was a large and lofty chamber, 
whose roof was carved and emblazoned with the family coat of 
aris At the upper end of the hall the floor was raised and 
called the dais, and it was the place of honor: there the head 
table was laid for the lord and his family and the principal 
suests; other tables were ranged along the sides for inferior 
visitors and retainers. In the centre was the reredos or fire-iron, 
against which faggots were piled and burnt upon the stone floor, 
the smoke passing through an opening in the roof immediately 
overhead, which was generally formed into an elevated lantern, 
and became a conspicuous ornament of the exterior. The win- 
dows usually ranged along one or both sides of the hall, at some 
height above the ground, so as to leave room for wainscoting or 
tapestry below them; and they were frequently enriched with 
stained glass. The principal entrance to the main building 
opened into a lobby, having on one side several doors or arches 
leading to the kitchen and domestic offices: and on the other side 
the hall, parted off by a screen, generally of carved wood, and by 
arches having toldine doors. 


lobby was the gallery for minstrels or musicians; 


Above the screen and over the 
and on its 
front were hung armour, antlers and other trophies of the chase. 
One of the finest specimens of these mansions now existing is 
it Longleat, in Wiltshire, the seat of the Marquis of Bath. It 
consists of three stories, and its front is 220 feet long, the stories 
being of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian architecture, adorned with 
rich pilasters. On all sides of the building is a handsome bal- 
istrade, with statues, and from the roof rise several cupolas. 
The apartments are numerous, large, and sumptuous. The 
great hall is two stories in height, and the library is 220 feet in 
length. It was built in the reignof Henry VIIL.* The palace 
at Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey, is another fine 


specimen, The great dining halls at Christ Church College, 
Oxtord, and Trinity College, Cambridge, are also good speci- 


mens. 


* Beauties of England and Wales: Wi 


lescription of a nobleman's residence 


293. The foregoing 
does not universally apply; but it is an 
average picture deduced from the accounts given by Britton of many of the old 
baronial mansions in England iu the Tudor Era. 
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In the days of the Plantagenets, and up to the time of Eliz- 
abeth, the nobility used to dine in the great hall at their man- 
sion or castle in company with their household and retainers ; 
but in her reign they began to drop this custom, and dine in a 
separate apartment, called the dining or banqueting room.* 
The chapel was another feature of a nobleman’s mansion, as 
were the great chamber called the withdrawing-room, reserved 
for state occasions, and the gallery for the reception of visitors, 
for amusement, and indoor exercise. The kitchen was, as it 
were, a separate part of the mansion: it was of stone, having 
several chimneys, widely arched fire-places, and an immense 
oven: adjoining it was the wine cellar. In the older houses 
staircases were carried up in separate turrets; they were gener- 


ally spiral, the steps being of stone and running round a pillar 


in the centre, the outer hand rail grooved into thewall. In the 


reign of Elizabeth thev first were made of wood splendidly 


carved, and had landings, ornamented with figures. ‘The mate- 
rials used in building were first stone and wood; then thin 
bricks glazed. and of various colors, and called wall-tiles. In 
Henry the Eiehth’s time, brick-making Was a well-advanced 


art: and sometimes these bricks were ornamented. Glazed 


windows were rare in his time; they were then movable furni- 
ture and cost a high price.t 

The dwellings of the gentry were mean, and usually consis- 
ted of an entrance passage running through the house. with a 
hall on one side, a parlor beyond, and one or two chambers 
above; on the opposite sidea kitchen, pantry, and other offices 
But down to the reign of Elizabeth, the greater part of the 
houses in considerable towns had no chimneys ; the fire was 
kindled against the wall, or in the centre of the room, and the 
smoke found its way out as well as it could, by the roof, the 
door, or the windows.{ Chafing dishes were in general use, 
* Hume, Hist of EB d, Appendix Hallam, Hist 
yes, chap. ix., part 2. 
+ Hallam thinks it diff 


y of the Middle 
A 


England still inhabited by a 
und not of the rincipal apartments of which are 


of Middle Ages, vol. ii., p. 413. 


t Ibid. c. x. xiv. xviii 
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and the hole wherein the fire was made was covered with iron 
before the family retired to rest. As most of the houses in the 
towns were built of wood, fires of the most destructive kinds 
were very common; and from the smoky state of the interior, 
there cannot have been much personal cleanliness : hence the 
frequent plagues and epidemics of which we read. Many 
houses had very small windows, the panes of which were of 
horn instead of glass. Casements hung on hinges were common ; 
so were lattices of wicker, or strips of wood laid checker- 
wise. Sash windows were not introduced until the reign of 
Charles L. 

The abe les of the pt or were hovels or huts made of reeds or 
sticks, plastered over with mud ; they were without fire-place, 
chimney and window; their inmates slept on a bag of straw, with 
a round log for a pillow. Those in the towns were not much 
better off The land swarmed with mendicants and robbers, 
and itis said that lenry VIII. caused upwards of seventy thou- 
sand of these wretches to be hung.* There seems, however, to 
have been no lack of food, for foreign visitors expressed their 
astonishment at the quantity of beef consumed by the lower 
classes, ¢ and the open hospitality of the monastenes and the 
houses of the nobility and gentry prevented anything like star- 
vation or severe Want amonga sparse population, such as that 
of England was in the days of the Tudors. Some writers have 
evidently overdrawn the picture of the degraded condition of 
the people of that epoch. Thus Dr. Draper says “their common 
food was peas, vetches, fernroots, and even the bark of trees. 


There was no commerce to put off famine. Man was altogether 


at the merey of the seasons. The population was perpetually 
*% % 


thinned by pestilence and want or the poor there was 
no physician; for the dying, the monk and his crucifix. The 
aim was to smooth the sutferer’s passage to the next world, not 
to save him for this." Now, there is the authority of Harrison § 


who lived in Queen Elizabeth's time, to show that the poor al- 


* Ibid. ec. xi. + Ibid. ec. xv. Leland, Jtinerary, vol. vi. p. 17. t Intel- 
‘tual De elopment of Eu ope. p. 495. S De scripton of England, Book 2 
ce. VI. 


’ 
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ways had access to the good food of the abbeys,religious houses 
and abodes of the wealthy,and that where there were no regular 
physicians, the clergy, who generally understood much of the 
healing art, and the ladies of the neighborhood, likewise trained 
in it, relieved the necessities of the sick. When no medical 
skill could save the patient he natually desired ‘‘the monk and 
his crucifix to smooth his passage to the other world,” and there 
is no reason to believe that, asa rule, this pious duty of officia- 
ting at the dying sufferer’s side was neglected or grudgingly 
performed. 

The suppression ofthe monasteries by Henry VILL undoubt- 
edly caused a vast amount of suffering among the poor, who 
had from time immemorial relied on them as their refuge from 
misery and want, their protectors from oppression, their friends 
in difficutity. But this was in some degree compensated by 
the rapid extension of trade and manufactures, and by the 
springing up of a middle class of wealthy merchants and bur- 
gesses, who built country houses for themselves and found em- 
ployment for the poor The endowment of a large number ot 
charitable institutions and schools also tended to diffuse enlight- 
enment and to ameliorate the condition of the people. And 


lastly, for further relief to the poor, the statute of Elizabeth 


which laid the foundation of the modern poor laws was passed. 


Moreover, the poor were not increasing in numbers as they are 
at the present day, the kingdom was depopulating owing to the 
increase of inclosures and the decay of tillage.* But the real 
cause of suffering was one which was not apparent to the nation 
at large and but little understood by the educated classes, viz., 
the pouring of the precious metals from America into Kurope, 
which caused a rise in the price of provisions everywhere; wheat 
rose to three times its former price, and, as this happened simul- 
taneously with the suppression of the monasteries, the poor 
considered thatthe rise had been occasioned by this last named 
measure. An anonymous writer, quoted by Hume, + says 
that during the thirty years preceding 1581, commodities had 
in general risen fifty per cent, some more; formerly the best pig 


* Hume, History of England, Appendix III. ¢ Ibid. n. 91. 
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or goose could be bought for four pence, but could then not be 
had under twelve pence. The average wages of ordinary laborers 
were four pence a day; but this rate was not uniform, and the 
value of money was different in different parts of Europe. More- 
over, the laborer frequently received meat and drink in part 
payment, and assuming that the penny of that day was worth 
twelve modern pennies or one shilling, as Mr. Froude does, * it 
would appear that the laborer of the fourteenth century was 
about as well or as badly off as one of the nineteenth. He had, 
however, one advantage, which the latter has not. The agri- 
cultural laborer held land (a small piece) in connection with 
his house, while in most parishes there were large ranges 
of common and unenclosed forest land which furnished 
him with fuel and with pasture for his cow, pig, ducks and 
goose. By the Act of 381 Elizabeth, chapter 7, it was ordained 
that no cottage should be built for residence without four 
acres of land at least being attached to it for the sole use of its 
occupants. 

Yet the fluctuation in prices was so incessant that parlia- 
ment was constantly called upon to legislate for the mainten- 
ance of wages. By the Act of 6 Henry VIIL., chapter 3, the 
wages of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, plumbers and glaziers 
were fixed at six pence a day, and by the 5 Elizabeth 
chapter 4, those of the day laborer in London were fixed at 
nine pence a day. There was the same struggle between em- 


plovers and employed as there is in modern times,but of course 


not involving such numbers of persons nor such an amount of 


The agricultural laborer, as he now is, only began to 

varat the close of the century. Harrison mentions the 

and attributes it to the general raising of rents, and the 
, : 

iT 


( ee | 
rif il 


evictions of the smaller tenantry which followed the 
formation :* but he might have added that merchants and oth- 
CrOW Inge rich by trade, sought to become landholders. and 
invested large sums in the purchase of land whereby the price 
of that commodity rose with the demand, and thus the old ten- 
ants were ousted. The government made many attempts to check 


* History, vi L., ch. i, p. 3 + Desc iption of England, p 318. 
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this grasping, money-making spirit, and they were to a great 
extent successful. It was sue «sted that a law should be made 
compelling merchants to employ their money in merchandise, 
and not in the purchase of lands ; and that craftsmen should 
confine themselves to cities and towns and not take farms in the 
country ; also that no merchant should purchase land of great- 
er value than forty pounds in any one year.* The 25 Henry 
VIIL, chapter 13, was passed to prevent the accumulation of 
lands into a few hands and the conversion of arable land 
into pasture; and the preamble of that act presents a pic- 
ture of agricultural distress which would do honor to the 
present day. 

Political economists will be at no loss to account for this 
state of things, but they will probably not sustain Mr. Froude 


in his gratulations over the successful contest of the govern- 


ment against the money holders. “ By these measures,” he Says, 
“ the money-making spirit was for a time driven back, and the 
country resumed its natural course. 1 am not concerned to de- 
fend the economic wisdom of such proceedings, but they prove, 
[ think, eo iclusively that the laboring classes owed their ad- 
vantages, not to the condition of the labor market, but to the 
eare of the state; and that when the state relaxed its supervision, 
or failed to enforce its regulations, the laborers being left*to the 
market chances, sank instantly in the unequal struggle with 
capital.”+ Mr Froude in his eagerness to exculpate Henry 
VILL. and represent England as a “merry ” nation in his days, 
overlooks the contradiction involved in his own remarks. He 
represents the nation as resuming its natural course only after 
the government has triumphed over the capitalists; yet,when left 
to itself (¢. ¢., to follow its natural course) it “ instantly sinks !” 
He says again: “ If the peasantry had been suffering under 
any real grievances (! !) we should not have failed to have 
heard of them when the religious rebellions furnished so fair an 
opportunity to press these grievances forward, Complaint was 
loud enough when complaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectorate. + 


7 


* Cotton MS. Titus, b. 1, 160 + History, vol. i, p. 42 t Ibid. p. 53. 
VOL. XXIII.—No. XLVI 3 
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“ Tf the peasantry had been suffering under any real griev- 
ances’ where, then, was the nec -sity for the apolugetie pream- 
bles to the various acts of parliament passed under Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth for the relief of the poor, and which represent in 
the strongest language the distress under which they labored, 
and the need of legislation to relieve it? Witness that of the 
25 Henry VIIL., chapter 13, which states that owing to the rise 
in rent and prices and to other causes “ a marvellous multitude 
of the poor p ople of this realm be notable to prov ile meat, 
drink and clothes necessary for themselves, their wives and clil- 
dren, but be so discouraged with misery and poverty that 
they daily fall to theft, robbery, and other inconveniences, or 
pitifully die from hunger and cold.” This was in the year 1534, 
and the condition of the poor kept on growing continually 
worse, unt:! it was found necessary, or desirable, to pass acts ot 
parliament compelling the owners of property to provide money 
for their maintainence, the act of the 42 Klizabeth being the 
celebrated poor law, which ultimately brought the p vor of Kne- 
land to the verge of vagabondage and ruffianism. And yet 


this evil began when beef and pork were sold ata halfpenny a 


pound, and mutton three farthingsa pound, when a pig ora 
goose cost four shillings, a good capon three or four pence, a 
chicken a penny, a hen twopence.* Fresh herrings sold five or 
1? 
il 


six a penny,a gallon of the best ale cost two farthings, a gallon 


of the best red wine four pence, and the best white wine eighit 
peace.t If, with provisions at these prices, the poor could not 
live, their condition must have been deplorable. Their clothing 
consisted of coarse canvas or of leather; the modern luxury 
of linen and flannel being unknown to them. Their shoes, 
when they had any, were either wooden sa/ots, similar to those 
worn by the peasantry of France, or else untanned skins tied 
round the feet. 

The terrible contrast between luxury and indigence at pres- 
ent existing in such force in England, began to manifest itself 
there under the Tudors. During the loth century there was 


* Stafford’s Discourse on the state of the Realm. 
+ Guildhall MS. Journals, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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considerable difference between the condition of the nobles and 
that of the peasantry, but there was less we uth and refinement 
among the former and less suffering among the latter. The 
great landowners lived mainly among their tenantry, looked 
after them and exercised a kind of parental supervision over 
them. It was on state occasions only that they went to Lon- 
don to form part of the ro\ al court. Thus, between the nobili- 
ty and the church, the poor were tolerably well eared for. But 
with the accession of the Tudors a change came over the spirit 
of the nation’s dream. It was one great feature of the policy of 
the Tudor Ss verele is, as We have already observe l, to crush 
the power of the nobility, and one of the means which they 
adopted towards that end, was to summon them to the court at 
Westminister and keep them in constant attendance there. In 
this way the nobles were retained under the surveillance of the 
monareh and his ministers, while their continued absence from 
their estates weakened the attachment subsisting between them 
and their tenantry. Moreover, the management of these estates 
had to be confined to agents, attorneys, bailiffs, and proctors, 
who made their own protits out of the property, thereby in- 
creasing the general discontent and suffering, and impoverish- 


ing the proprietors. Queen Elizabeth carried this artful policy 


still farther by instituting a system of paying visits to her no- 


bility on their estates: and, as she insisted on being splendidly 


entertained,severely punishing any who failed to render her what 
sne considered due honor, she forced them to exhaust their rev- 
ennes in these grand receptions, and thus broke their power 
still more.* Costly pageants, ingenious but expensive devices, 


vetuer, 


open heuse for all the queen's retainers for days to 
hunting parties. fa conry, Masques and plays, mummeries and 
shows, soon drained the unfortunate nobleman’s pocket, and at 


the close of them it not untreque itly happened that he received 


cold thanks from her highn ss for his lavish expenditure : as 


* Harr son, J 
to Lord B 
Life of B » visits, (/ 


cost the Earl of Leicester a fubulous sum. Hume, History 
129. 
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was the case with Archbishop Parker, who had entertained 
her at Canterbury on her visit to that city, in 1572,* whose 
wife had exerted herself to the utmost to please her. On tak- 
ing her leave ot her host and hostess, the queen, who was very 
averse to the marriage of the clergy, turned to Mrs. Parker and 
said: “I may not call you Madam, but such as you are, I thank 
you.” 

The ceremonial of her court rivalled the servility of the 
Kast. No person of whatever rank ventured to address her 
otherwise than kneeling; and this attitude was preserved by 
all her ministers, during their audiences of business, with the 
exception of Burleigh, in whose favor, when aged and infirm, 
she dispensed with its observance.+ Hentzner, a German travel- 
er, who visited England nearthe conclusion of her reign, re- 


} 


lates, that as she passed through several apartments from the 


chapel to dinner, wherever she turned her eyes he observed 


the spectators throw themselves on their knees.~ The same 
traveller further relates that the officers and ladies whose busi- 
ness it was to arrange the dishes and give tastes of them to the 
yeoman of the guard by whom they were brought in, did not 
presume to approach the royal table without repeated prostra- 
tions and genuflections and every mark of reverence due to her 
majesty in person. The same sort of servility, though not to 
So great a degree, was exacted by the nobility of their attend- 
ants in imitation of the court, and the ancient custom of 
master and servants dining at the same table was discarded. 
The distance between peer and peasant was stretched to the ut- 
most : the widening of the breach began under Henry VII., was 


carried out under Henry VIIL, and was perfected under Kliza- 
beth. The Tudor poli y of subordi: ating both alike to the 
crown, transformed the old feudal nobility into an aristocracy 
deprived of much of its wealth and power. Had it not been 
for the commercial spirit of the people, this division of the so- 


cial fabric into nobles and commoners might have proved as 


* Miss Strickland, Lives of the Queens, vol. 4, 
+ Miss Aiken, Memoirs of Court, etc., p. 499 
t Travels in England, p. 36. § Ibid. p. 36 
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futal to the liberties of the people as it did in France. But a 
wealthy and energetic middle class arose in spite of the crown, 
which began to make head against its monstrous prerogatives, 
and at a late period gave birth tosuch men as Cromwell, Hamp- 
den, Wentworth, Pym, and Milton. Moreover the threatened 
invasion of England by Spain, in 1588, had the effect of knitting 
all classes together for the common defence, and of manifesting 
the importance of each to the other. ‘The state ot England at 
this period has been vividly described by the historians, Cam- 


den, Stowe, Strype, and others. The armada did not strike ter- 
ror into the English : On the contrary, the whole nation braced 
itself up to the struggle unfliuchingly, and the people were, as 


the queen herself said * so combined in heart that she wanted 
art to express the sympathy of love between the subjects and 
the sovereign.”"* The whole commonality of England became 
of one heart and mind in this momentous hour. 

Another feature in the Tudor policy was the maintenance of 
a splendid court, and this was an additional reason why the no- 
bility with their servants and retainers were forced to pass mach 
oftheir time in London. They were thus compelled to have 
town residences,and hence the metropolis became embellished by 
the erection of splendid mansions like Somerset House and 
Northumberland House. The great thoroughfare called the 
Strand was the principal site of these edifices, many of which have 
sli e disappeared, but the remembrance of them is preserved in 
the names of the streets which now occupy their places. Among 
them were those of Northumberland, Arundel, Surrey, Essex, 
Craven, Bedtord, Nortollk, and Exeter. Court life became the 
fashion, and extravagance in dress and living became the rule. 


To supply this prodigality in town the country was drained and 
to a great extent impoverished; but, as no evil is unattended 
with some good, the needy nobility sold large portiois of their 
estutes, especially the well-wooded and the impertectly cultivated 
portions, to aspiring und wealthy merchants and others, who, in 
order to nake the most of their purchases, cleared and drained 
those tracts, and thus brought a greater breadth of land under 


* See the Queen’s letter of 18 June. Ellis, second series, vol. iii. p, 187. 
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cultivation. Hence arose that highly respectable class called 
‘the landed gentry.” who, in the next century, proved the bul- 
wark of the liberties of England against the encroachments of 
the crown.* 

{lenry VIII, set the fashion of courtly extravagance, and 
Cardinal Wolsey carried it to an excess. which has not since 
been outdone, even by James I. All readers of English 
h story are familiar with the extravagance of this worldly- 
minded prelate ; therefore we need not dwell upon it further 

in to allude to the fact that the taste and magnifi- 
ce of the great cardinal were imitated more or less by the 
lity throughout the sueceeding reigns, until religious and po- 

| contentions turned men’s thoughts to higher subjects than 

vy and display. Extravagance was the order of the day ; 

in eating, drinking, dress, and amusements, money was freely 
squandered by the wealthy, and the distance between them and 
tlie poor daily widened. The noble simplicity of the habits 
which prevailed under the Plantagenets fast disappeared, and 
as luxury increased the hours grew later. It is curious that 
this fondness for late hours should have progressed with the 
wth ofcivilization. Henry I. endeavoured to alter the cus- 
tom of taking four meals a day to two, and even one: the prin- 


t+ 


1 
‘pal of tl 


1ese Was at three o'clock in the morning! and the supper 
ive intheafternoon.+ In Edward the Third’s time the dinner 
r was nineinthe morning. <A ec ntury later (in Edward the 

lis reign) the general hour of breakfast with the nobility, 
se meals were consider ibly earlier than those of tradesmen. 


en, and others, was seven: dinner was served at ten in the 


1! 7 7 ' 1} 
lng, and Penerally lasted tlie hOUrs | supper follow “d at 


and the liveries or collations at nine in the eve ing. The 
ust consisted of herings salt fish, wine and be r: the 
tion consisted of a gallon of beer, with a quart of warm 
° ) , , . . . 
xead With spice.t Pers IS WhO llveid lh this stvie can 
4 . 
have been sober, but it was the custom to take a 


rcise in the open air, either in hunting, 


} 
} 
A 


Lagiand, 
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hawking, riding, and pedestrian, or athletic exercises, including 
archery, and this acted as a safety-valve for the enormous quan- 
tity of stimulants which our robust ancestors habitually im- 
bibed. The severity with which the church insisted on the ob- 
servance of Lent and other fasts was also a corrective of the 
swilling and gluttony which universally prevailed. 

During the reigns of Edward VIL, Mary, and Elizabeth, the 
hours for meals had advanced in lateness. The nobility, gen- 
try, andstudents dined at eleven in the forenoon, and supped 
between five and six in the afternoon.* The merchants, espe- 
cially in London, seldom dined before twelve at noon, and sup- 
ped at six at night: the husbandmen dined at “ high noon,” 
as they called it, and supped at seven or eight. The old dis- 
tich, 


‘* To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine,” 


had gone out of date. Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign 


the dining hour was changed from eleven to twelve, and this 


remained the hour till the time of William IIL; so thatit was 
not uncommon to transact public business after dinner, though 
how it was got through after so much drinking, it is not easy to 
imagine. No wonder every body was irritable and quarrel- 
some, and that Queen Elizabeth sometimes boxed the ears of 
her attendants, swearing a good round oath at them at the same 
time.t 
Along with extravagance at table came the introduction of 
table-clotls ; and among the nobility these were often of great 
Knives were sharp-pointed, with white bone handles; 
‘ks were not introduced until the time of James L ; 
skewers of silver or gold were used instead of forks in carving. 
The dining rooms of the nobles were strewed with rushes, and 
it was customary to dine with hats on.t The practice of 


tusting the food before serving it, so as to detect poison, was 





ison, ; f England, Book 2. c. 18. + Lingard, History of 
vol. 6, p. 659 t Domestic Life in England, anon. pp. 46, 47. 
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rigidly enforced by Queen Elizabeth. The table was first rub- 
bed with bread and salt, then the yeomen of the guard ad- 
vanced, each bearing a dish; the dishes were received by a 
gentleman, and placed upon the table, where the two lady-tast- 
ers stood (one married, one unmarried,) and gave to each guard 
a mouthful to eatof the particular dish he had brought; if the 
guard showed no symptoms ol being poisoned. the dishes were 
then offered to her majesty.* She is to be excused for taking 
this precaution, since many attempts were made upon her life, 
and it was an age in which poisoning was frequently resorted 
to by political foes, as the histories of France, Italy, and Spain 
testify. 
It was under the Tudors that the greater portion of the 
pul hic schools ol England was founded: and this is the most 
norable feature in the arbitrary career of those sovereigns. 
’ ve great encouragement to learning, and were them- 
ves accomplished scholars. Prince Arthur, the eldest son of 
llenry VIL, was well instructed in grammar, poetry, oratory 
.and history; and Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VIIT) was 
un excellent musician and composer, and possessed a good 
knowledge of Latin, French and Spanish; he was also initiated 
the learning of the ancients.+ Edward VI. was a pro- 
lent in every branch of knowledge, considering his age, but 
he died in his sixteenth year. He was a pupil of the ce!ebrated 
Roger Ascham, who was his Latin secretary, and held the 


“ 
Ite 


ice to Mary and Elizabeth. Ascham was the tutor of 


athe Oo 


those princesses and of Lady Jane Grey. The latter was well 


versed in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Mary showed great vigor 
nd ability in her studies. and Elizabeth, in her sixteenth year, 
vas familiar with Greek and Latin.¢ She translated Boéthius’ 
Consolations of Philosophy” from the Greek, wrote poetry, 
and was an excellent musician.§ The study of the classics be- 


ime the fashion among the nobility and wealthy classes, both 


| the historians of England concur in bearing 
f the Tudors. 
Second series, VOl a 


the Queens of England, vol. 4, c. xi 
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male and female.* Poetry and the drama were exceedingly 
popular; so were novels and romances, mostly translated from 
the French an alian. Young ladies also learned riding, 
hunting, and hawku ‘king in tapestry. There was, 
however, little educ for the girls of the poor, and none 
at all for poor | the establishment of grammar schools 
in the principal wns, whicl 
Tudors. 


That we have not viven undue credit to them in this re- 


1 was greatly encouraged by the 


spect, may be seen from the following list of schools and col- 


leges established her by them or with their approbation : 
] 


Jesus College, Cambridge (1496), Christ College, Cambridge 


(1507). St. John’s College, Cambridge (1509), St. Paul’s School, 
London (1509), Brazer » College, Oxford (1513), Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford (1516), the Royal College of Physicians, 
(1518), Maedal ‘ollege, Cambridge (1519), 


e 


Christ hurch, 
Oxford (1525) 1) swich Grammar School (1525), Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (1540), St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford (1547), 
Shrewsbury School (1551), Clirist’s Hospital, 


it 


London (1553), 


Trinity College ‘ford (1554), St. John’s College, Oxford 


(1557), Caius College, ¢ xford (1557), Westminster School 
(1560,, Mere! Tail 
School 567), rrow Sel (1571), Jesus College, Oxford 
(L571), Sidney 


Ne | hool. London (1561 ), R iby 


, lege, Cambridge (1598), and St. 
Mary Magdalen all, Oxford (1602). And 


by way of 
aiding in the development 


of the hivhest order o! tuition. 
several or the foreign professors (such 


as 
Erasmus, Bucer a ) were invited over and appointed 
to professorships. 

The sister in ion ' Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the universities 


and Edinburgh also date 
from the ‘Tudors. 


‘eat hospitais of St. Bartholomew 
and Guy, in London, were founded at the same epoch. And 
to the list may be add 
Court, and Henry th 


these national work 


‘ palaces of St. James and Hampton 
enth’s chapel at W estminster. In 


encouraged architecture and the em 
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bellishment of public and private edifices, as to both exterior 
and interior, which came into vogue in the sixteenth century, 
and acted as a spur to trade and manufactures. Edward VL. 
endowed grammar schools for the children of the people of 
Bedford and other cities. Others emulated his example, and 
many tradesmen who had accumulated fortunes in London re- 
tired in their later years to the country town which had given 
them birth, and provided for the education of their neighbors 
by furnishing it with a grammar school. At one of these 
schools Shakespeare received his education. 

Thus under the Tudors grew up a love of learning and 
literature which produced glorious frait in the illustrious men 


who adorned the annals of that age. But the spirit of mari- 
time enterprise, combined with the important results flowing 
therefrom, in the shape of increased knowledge. wealth and 
power, to the nation. was fast changing the character and habits 
of the English. They were becoming undomesticated, fond of 
display, change and adventure, eager for wealth and little 
scrupulous about the means of acquiring it. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, and their comrades, were little 
better than pirates. They plundered the ships ol other nations, 
and sacked their towns without remorse in Asia, Africa and 
America, although tuose countries were at peace with each 
other mm europe. The exploits of these buecaneers led to the 
foundation of the colonial empire of England, but its actual 
formation did not take place until the time of the Stuarts. 
Raleigh’s efforts to plant colonies in Virginia proved failures. 


Some of the brightest names in Knelish history and litera- 


ture belong to the sixteenth century. Sir Thomas More was 
one of the most accomplished scholars in Europe, as well as 
one of the most virtuous of men. <All readers of history are 


fumiliar with his fate and the exemplary picty and courage 
with which he encountered it.* Dean Colet. the founder of 
mint Paul's School: LL Vv. the grainmarian, its rst master; 


Roger Ascham, Leland the antiquary, and Dr. Linacre, founder 


of the Royal College of Physicians, were the ornaments of the 
f of the century as regards learning: but Wolsey, Pole, 
* Hume, 4 y of Eng ¥, & XX 
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Gardiner, Cranmer, and other ecclesiastics were distinguished 
both for learning and statesmanship. The reign of Elizabeth, 
however, far eclipsed the others with its great men. Perhaps 
no other nation and period (except that of Pericles in Greece) 
have seen such a wonderful development of robust and original 
genius as England did during the Elizabethan era. For states- 
men there were Burleigh, Walsingham, Melville, Hatton and 
Sir Robert Cecil; for leaders of great expeditions, there were 
Raleigh, Drake, Lord Howard of Effingham, Frobisher, 
Hawkins, Norris and Mountjoy; for poets and dramatists, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Greene, Drayton, Marlowe, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sackville, Peel, Kyd, and Heywood. Bacon and 
Hooker took the lead in philosophy and in general literature, 
followed by Raleigh, Camden, Stowe, Strype, Fox, Spelman, 
Holinshed, Harrison, and a number of others of less note. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century the drama became 
inaugurated and a power in England. Miracle-plays, morali- 
ties, and interludes of a coarse character had long been in 
vogue, but it was reserved for the reign of Elizabeth to witness 
the foundation and carrying to perfection of tragedy and 
comedy of the highest order. In the time of Henry VIII. 
John Ileywood produced a number of interludes ridiculing the 
manners of the age; but the first specimen of comedy was 
written about 1550, by Nicholas Udall, master of Westminster 
School; it was called “ Ralph Royster Doyster.” In 1565 John 
Still, bishop of Bath and Wells, produced another called 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle;” it was broad in its humor and 
the incidents in it were trivial. The distance between it and 
the best of Shakespeare’s comedies was immense, yet this dis- 
tance was traversed in thirty years! The first tragedy was that 
of “ Ferrex and Perrex,” composed by Thomas Sackville; and 
performed before Queen Elizabeth in 1561. It wa: followed in 
1566 by “ Damon and Pythias,” written by Richard Edwards. 
Between 1568 and 1580, fifty-two dramas were acted at court. 
The first licensed theatre was opened at Blackfriars, London, in 
1576, and ten years afterwards there were two hundred _profes- 
sional actors in the metropolis. At the commencement of 
Shakespeare’s career there were five theatres in London; but 
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they were of the rudest possible construction ; they were built 
of wood, in a eireular form, and were uncovered, except the 
stage, over which was constructed a thatched roof. The nobility 
aud gentry sat in boxes below the gallery, or else were furnished 
with stools on the stave; the floor was strewed with rushes, and 
the young gallants used to stretch themselves thereon and 


smoke their pipes. The middie classes were crowded into the 


pit or yard, where they had to stand, as there were no seats. 
The scenery consisted of a few painted canvasses or curtains 
s ispended before the stage for the convenience of the actors, 
and of rude imitations of towers, woods, animals, or furniture, 
to illustrate the scene. The change from place to place was 
denoted by painting the name of the locality ona placard which 
was hung up in view of the audience. There were no actresses ; 
the female characters were personated by men or boys dressed 
as women. Such were the materials which Shakespeare pos- 
sessed for giving effect to his immortal creations !* 

The greatness of England during the reign of Elizabeth 
may be aseribed to the success of that commercial enterprise 
which had sprung up under Henry VII., and been fostered by 


his suecessors, and to Elizabeth’s artful foreign policy of 


fomenting dissensions among the neighboring states while keep- 
ing England as much as possible out of them, thereby weaken- 
ing the former while strengthening the latter, and rendering it 
greater by comparison. but her habitual irresolution, her 
haughty, overbearing temper, her irritability, and her weakness 
towuras favorites, which sometimes rendered her chastity a 
matter of doubt, kept the country in constant turmoil. Her 
court was corrupt and dissolute; her vanity excessive; and on 
the least offence she would indulge in oaths and abuse, as well 
as in blows. “The administration of justice in her time was 
disgraced by bribery, and the queen herself, as well as her 
favorites and ladies, were in the habit of receiving bribes for 
interfering in the suits of private individuals. Elizabeth was 
partial to courts-martial and other arbitrary and tyrannical 


* see article on The Oriyi und Deve } t of the Mode Drama in the 


National Quarterly Review, No. XLI., June, 1870, and Froude, Listory of Eng- 
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tribunals, and her assumption of the power to imprison at her 
pleasure those who had given her offence must be regarded as 
an intolerable erievance. She spared not the blood of her 
subjects : in addition to the sanguinary execution of numerous 
Catholics, many new felonies were created and their punish- 
ments were barbarously inflicted. Her pecuniary exactions 
were greater than those of her predecessors, and still she lett 
more debts unpaid than any of them. Historians have des- 
cribed with a glowing pen the golden days of Elizabeth: to 
them might be opposed the dismal picture of national misery 
drawn by the catholic writers of the same period.* 

The reign of Elizabeth, though a glorious era for literature, 
was not so for the fine arts. The incongruous mixture of the 
conflicting principles of Grecian and Gothic architecture pro- 
duced the grotesque style which bears her name. It is a style 
which depends much for its effect upon grace of composition and 
brilliancv of exezution, and should be free from coarsely exe- 
cuted and unmeaning extravagances; but the latter were too fre- 
quently indulged in, notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions. 
One of the earliest specimens of this ugly Tudor architecture is 
St. James’s Palace, London, which is of dull red briek, with 
low archways, small windows and unmeaning projections. The 
principal deviation from mansions erected in the two previous 
reigns was in the use of bay-windows, parapets and porticos, 
Where brick or stone were deficient the large country manor- 
houses were generally constructed of timber frame-work, with 
roofs carved in oak or chestnut. ‘he mansions built under 
James [. and Charles L were on a more splendid scale than 
those built in Elizabeth’s time.t 

Among the principal ornaments of those mansions was the pic- 
ture gallery,which was filled chiefly with family portraits. Hence 
the art of portrait painting flourished greatly ; but the higher 
order of painting was scarcely practised in England at a time 
when Italy had given to the world a large number of master- 


pieces, and was still producing them in profusion. ‘The sister 
* Lingard, History of England, vol. 8, p. 299. See also the character drawn 
of her by Sir Robert Naunton, in his Fragmenta Regalia. 


+ Britton, Beauties of England and Wales: passim. 
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science of music, however, was assiduously cultivated by both 
high and low.* Glees. catches. rounds and chants were im- 
mensely popular, and some fine sacred music was produced. 
Of the popularity of songs there is abundant evidence in the 
dramas of Shakespeare and others, wherein they are repeatedly 
intro luced,—apparently whenever there is a reasonable pre- 
text for it. Part-singing was a favorite pastime of all classes ; 

il it may be doubted whether this delightful amusement was 
ever better understood and practised in England than it was in 
Klizabeth’s time. As has been before observed, she was herself 


a proficient in music, and excelled in playing on the virginal, 


instrument in use among our ancestors prior to the inven- 
tion of the spinnet and the harpsichord, the predecessors of the 
Pano), 

Before the invention of newspapers the principal purveyors 


ployed by the government, nobility or merchants. The chief 


lligence as to passing events were special couriers em- 


nobility also had correspondents abroad and in London on pur- 
pose to write news-letters. In London, St. Paul’s cathedral 
was a great place to stick bills for advertising, and to hear 
news, and servants were sent thither to obtain it. The first 
newspaper published in England is said to have been issued by 
order of Queen Elizabeth in order to give the people news of 
the appearance of the Spanish armada in the English channel.t 
‘Three numbers of this are preserved in the British museum : 
but it was soon given up, and there was no regular vehicle for po- 
itical intelligence for many years after Elizabeth's death (1608). 
It is searcely fair, therefore, to attribute the origin of news- 
papers to the reign of the Tudors. The post office was first 
established in England in 1635, by Charles 1 Prior to that 
time there existed postmasters, but their business was confined 
o the furnishing of post-horses to persons who were desirous of 
travelling expr ditiously, and to the dispatching of extraordinary 
packets upon special occasions. And this was all the postal 


accommodation there was in the days of the Tudors. 
Night, .’ puta Tlist y of E j tnd, vol ill., p 302 


+ Miss Strickland, Lives of the Queens, vol. 4, Pp 574 But this paper, * The 


“ 


English Mercurie,” is suspected of being a forgery. See note to same. 
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That the postal service was not a very expeditious one may 
readily be imagined from the fact that the only roads properly 
so called were from one large town to another, with such cross 
tracks as unfrequent communication would form: and those 
were kept in such indifferent repair that in wet or snowy 
weather they were frequently impassable. ‘Travelling was 
dangerous and diffieult, not merely on account of the holes and 
sloughs in the roads, but from the highwaymen who swarmed 
everywhere. No one ventured to go about unarmed, and peo- 
ple generally travelled in company for mutual protection.* No 
pla ‘es were more insecure than London streets at night: they 


le 


were dimly lighted here and there by lanterns with wax lights 


hung out from windows, but this was only during the nights 
between All-hallow-tide and Candlemas. There was no police, 
and only a few intirm watchmen, of whom Dogberry and Ver- 
ges may be taxen as favorable specimens : these venerable 
“Charleys,” as they were subsequently nicknamed, took good 
care either to sle¢ ) in their watch-boxes, or to give evil-doers 
due notice of their whereabouts by crying the hour in a loud 
tone 

In the country, people used to travel on horseback, with 
carriers The mode ot conveying soods was by pack-horse 8, 
the packages being secured across their backs. We get a fair 
insight into this system and the condition of roadside inns 
from Shakespeare. In Henry the Fourth+ we find two carriers 
in the inn-yard of Rochester, one saying that he has a gammon 
of bacon and two razes of ginger to be delivered at Charing 
Cross, and the other that the turkeys in his pannier are quite 
starved. ‘They wished to travel in company, for one says, 
“Come. neighbour Mugg, we'll call up the gentlemen: they 
will along with company, for they have great charge.” And 
Ga Ishi 3 sp ‘aking ot fo t-pads, Says, “5 am joined with no loot 
land-rakers, no long-staff sixpenny strikers; none of these mad, 
mustachio purple-hued malt-worms; but with nobility and 
sanguinity, burgomasters and great ones—yes, such as can hold 


* Harrison, Description of England, Book 3, c, XVI. + Henry IV., 1st 
Part, Act 2, se. 1. 
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in; such as will sooner strike than speak.’ From which it 
would seem that the noble trade of “cutting purses” was not 


ir thieves It seems to have beep an 


Our notice of Knela l under thi udors y iid be ineom- 
piete without a few words as to t piulation, revenues and 
military force of the country. With 1 i to the number of 
inhabitants, Mr. Froude thinks thut it had remained stationary 
for a long period, and that it cin only be rudely conjectured. 


A rough census was taken at the time ol the armada, when it 


L588, but anterior to that there is oO ithority on which any 


reliance can be placed + Sosavs M youde: but this is not 
reconcilable with Sir Kdward C 's statement that he was 
employed with Chief Justice Popham in taking that census, 
nd that he found the population to number only 900,000 of all 
sorts! But this probably means the number ef males ¢ pable 
of bearing arms r Ilarrison says that in L575 the number of 


men fit for service was 1.172.674: but Guiceiardini makes the 
total number of the inhabitants of Eneland samount to only 
2,000,000.8 With these conflicting authorities we must leave 


; 


the ques ion. 
The milit iy and nay il force Vi) h KK rial | h ul to repel 


the armada with wa disproporti mately nell. The navy Ccon- 


lms: a 1@ OL rs carried ewer: th e were Du VO Ships ol 


I 
a thousand tons, and twenty-tiire ly WW ve dred, some of 


. , , . 
LLIity, ind ye even ot tw ty tons. and the whole number of 
ins b meing to the fleet \ iid The n ti f the king- 
] —~ = ) a ] 
dom in lovd was computed at Ls2z.20 Dut ther discipline 


lefective. The parsimony of n k beth and the 
= ss of ner yvenu mt \ 1) 1 1 ! 1 causes of 
Cakhess Ol Kneola is t\ a | I y torees Ilume 


estimates her ordinary Income at not more t £500,000 a 
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year ;* but she occasionally had recourse to extraordinary im- 
posts and loans. She was, however, as careful of her means 
as her grandfather Henry VIL had been. 

Commerce, arts and manufactures were in their infancy, 
comparatively speaking, under the Tudors, and as for science, 


there was none but the empirical systems of the medizval 
schools. The bulk of the people were grossly ignorant 
and superstitious. They believed in all sorts of omens, 
charms, and apparitions, and had recourse in sickness to the 
most extraordinary modes of cure. We have seen that they 
were great eaters and hard drinkers, given to brawling, brutal 
amusements, and gross licentiousness: their domestic habits 
were filthy, owing to the want of light, ventilation, drainage 
and space in their dwellings. But they were brave, manly, 
hardy, and kindly in their relations to each other. Dom- 
estic servants were considered members of the family they 
served, and they usually passed their entire lives in the same 
family, being cared for by the master when too infirm to work. 
It was not an uncommon thing to find servants whose ancestors 
had lived with the ancestors of their master. The English 
under the Tudors were the tough, hard, tenacious progenitors 
of that great generation which overthrew the Stuarts and firmly 
established the foundations of constitutional liberty. 





* Hist. of Eng. Appendix 3. 
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Art. [11.—(@uvres de P. CORNEILLE, avec le Commentaire de 
VOLTAIRE, sur les Pitces de Theatre, et des Observations 
erwique s sur ce Commentaire, par le Citoye n PALISSOT. 
Edition complete. 12 vols, Paris. 

GREAT men are only comparatively so. No one absorbs all 
the talentof his age. The man of genius has only a little more 
ability of certain kinds than those who are not geniuses. 
Shakespeare was doubtless the greatest dramatist of his day, but 
there were others to contest the palm with him, and his recog- 
nized supremacy raised him not very far above some of his 
contemporaries and rivals. The great writer is the one who 
gives the best expression to the spirit of his age, and that spirit 
is the aggregate of human thought and aspiration then culmi- 
nating. The principle of democracy is to be carried into letters, 
as well as politics, to enable us to judge correctly. Hero-wor- 
ship belongs to imperfect ages and conditions. True discern- 
ment sees in the hero, the great man, one made by his fellows 
more than by himself, one, perhaps, whose thoughts and aspi- 
rations are not superior to those of many others, but who is 
gifted with superior expression, or executive ability, or whom 
circumstances afford the opportunity of showing what he is. 

‘*Many are poets who have never sung 
Their inspiration, and perhaps the best,”’ 

says Byron. Yet we can do no better, at present, than to take 

some men as representatives of the spirit of their age, and to 

make them the objects of our admiration. 

It has been said of Corneille that he “created” the French 
theatre, and to him, doubtless, much more than to any other 
individual, is due the credit of establishing the modern 
drama. Indeed, Pierre Corneille almost contradicts our obser- 
vations upon the relative greatness of eminent men. From al- 
most nothing, at least from formless chaos, he pr rluced a rev- 
olution in the theatrical world and placed the drama upon a basis 
of excellence that has scarcely been improved since his day. 
In matter he owed much to his age; for the form of his dramas 
almost nothing. As an artist he is especially deserving of 
praise, and, considering what models he had, of the highest. 
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In the south of Europe literature considerably outran those 
of the northern nations, and especially in matters of taste and 
form. In this respect the French have always excelled, and we 
think it is not too much to admit that they do so still. Their 
special practical excellence consists in their adaptation of liter- 
ary works to the wants and needs of the people. This they 
have accomplished principally through the drama, which at- 
tained a position of excellence in the age of Louis XIV. 

The first attempts at literary expression have doubtless al- 
ways been made in poetry, and, indeed, through tropical phras- 
eology the greater part of all languages of civilized peoples 
have been derived.* The literature of the Troubadours and 
Trouveres was the parent of the modern French. There is dis- 
coverable in it the germ of many of the most marked character- 
istics of the drama of the age of Louis XIV. It dealt with 
subjects that came home to the hearts of the people; it was a 
practical expression of their wants and desires of a romantic 
order. There is no doubt that the gaiety and the gallantry 
that distinguished the age of “le grand monarque,” are traceable 
to t 


1e courts of love and arréts d'amour of the Troubadour era. 
There was also in the former epoch a wild freedom of speech 
and action which was continued in the latter, though somewhat 
subdued and softened, and confined to merely social affairs.t¢ 
After the fables and songs of the earlier days of French 
poetry, the madrigals and epigrams, the refrain stanzas, ballads, 
rondeaux, and romances, the nearest approach to the drama 
were the miracle plays and mysteries. Marot, of the court of 
Francis L, was the first to give to French versification a more 
refined and graceful character, which it has since borne. This 
inan, a lover, and a more or less favored one, of two princesses, 
was a true successor of the Troubadours. Poets were still 
courtiers, for literature had not been recognized as an entirely 
independent profession to be followed for its own sake and dis- 
* Poesy was the cradle of the French language, as of almost all known 
ngues. La Harpe 

+ ‘La poésie provencale c’était, pour ainsi dire, la lhberté de la presse des 
temps féodaux; liberté plus Apre, plus hardie, et moins réprimée que la ndtre.” 


Villemain, Cours de Littévature Francaise. 
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connected from external affairs. Such a character it retained in 
France to the time of Louis XIV., and even then the great 
dramatists, Corneille, Racine, and Molicre, courted the people 
rather than the king and the nobility, finding that the applause 
of the many was more to their advantage than the favor of the 
few. Corneille was, indeed, the first in modern times to make 
poetry a dignified and entirely independent profession, and he 
could only do so by pleasing the people. 

After Marot, Dubellay and Ronsard still further improved 
French versification, and Malherbe made yet greater advances. 
The pleiades, as they were ealled, of Ronsard’s day were, be- 
sides himself, Belleau, Baif, Jodelle, Jean Daurat, Dubellay, 
and Ponthus. There were also Racan and Maynard, pupils of 
Malherbe, a number of court poets, of whom only Voiture and 
sensarde are deserving of mention. The pcre Cemoine, author 
of Saint L 's, is also remembered. All these did something 
for Ir versification and the French theatre. As a poet 
Malherbe was the most deserving. He was highly esteemed by 
Henry IV. and by Louis XIIIL* 

The first dramatist worthy of special attention as such be- 
fore Corneille’s d ty was Jodelle. He took for subjects Cle- 
opatra and Dido, and treated them in the Greek manner, with 
prologues and choruses. Before histime there had been printed 
in verse translations of several Greek tragedies which began to 
he studied as models. Lazare Baif translated the F “ Ol 
Sophocles, and the Heeuba of Euripides, and Sybilet gave a 
versified rendering of [phigenia in Aulis. Jean de la Péruse 
ad represented Medex, translated from Seneca, and Grevin had 
brought out at the college of Beauvais a Mort du Cesar. 

Garnier improved upon Jodelle and his cotemporaries, but 
has still little to recommend him, while he is greatly wanting 
in purity a | elegance. A still further advance was mace bY 
Mairot, whose Sophonishe was on the French stage after the ap- 
pearance of Corneille. He also produced a tragi-comedy, Sy 

which was first played in 1621, fifteen years before the Cid, 


and created a great sensation, though when Corneille repre- 


Ma roe [ut vraiment un homme superieur; c'est son nom qui marque ie 


seconde époque de notre langue.’’ La Harpe. 
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sented his famous drama, that of Mairet was perceived to be 
absurd. Thirty years after, Corneille wished to produce a 
SO, yhonishe, he could not displace the piece of his predecessor for 
the purpose.* The Mariamne of Tristan was also popular on 
the French stage, and held its place after Corneille. Voltaire 
has treated the same subject, which is taken from Josephus. 

The appearance of Corneille and even his first pieces gave 
an entirely new character to the French stage. Comparing his 
crudest efforts with Sophonishe and Mariamne, the best then 
known, we see a vast difference in his favor. When we con- 
sider also that these wretched plays were his best French mod- 
els, we cannot but wonder at what he accomplished. 

Pierre Corneille was born at Rouen in 1606, and died at 
Paris in 1684. We have few reliable details of his life or his 
early years. Even the date of his birth was disputed, and finally 


] 
++ 


settled in 1826 by a commission appointed for the purpose. 
His father was master of forests at Rouen, and the son was de- 
signed to be his successor. He tried the law, but with no love 
for the profession, and was not successful. It is related that it 


Was I irough love he was first inducted into dramatie compt S1- 


tion, A young friend becoming enamored of a damsel, pre- 
sented Corneille, whom she found more attractive than his 
troducer. This pleased Corneille, and he made it the subject 


Of his first comedy, Melite.t This comedy apeared in 1629, 
ind was the commencement of the glorious career of the 
dramatist, in which he produced thirty-three pieces. The play 
was well received, and a new company of comedians was, in 
consequence, formed. It was generally objected, however, that 
the piece was too barren of incident and did not observe the 


hie subject of Sophonisbe has been an unfortunate one for modern poets, 
Mar | remember the Scotch poet, Thompson’s, play of that name, and its fa- 
‘*Oh! Sophonisbe, Sophonisbe, oh!” 
and the critic’s deprecatory parody, 
“Oh! Jemmy Thompson Jemmy Thompson, oh!” 
hich killed the play. 
+ Fontenelle, Vie de P. Corneille. 
+ 


t Fontenelle says 1625, but see Nouvelle Biog. Generale 
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unities. It is believed that Corneille knew nothing of the 
unities when he composed this comedy.* He, however, en- 
deavored to profit by the criticisms bestowed upon his efiort, 
and set himself diligently to work to master the dramatic art 
and to understand the public taste. He then composed Clitan- 
dre, which was first performed in 1632. in this comedy the 
unities were carefully observed, and it was over full of inci- 
dents. Whether he attempted in this piece to please himself 
or merely to cater to the popular taste is a mooted question.t 
However, from this time he assumed a more natural style, and 
seemed intent only upon writing really good dramas, without 


reference to success. Between tne date of the appearance of 


Clitandre and 1635, he produced four more comedies, La Veuve, 
La Galerie du Palais, La Suivante, and La Place Royale, the 
last of which, particularly, was a great popular success In 
La Veuve he first dispensed with the aside, which he never 
liked. t 

These first six comedies of Corneille’s were far superior to 
anything that had preceded, but, compared with his subsequent 
works, they show him not yet to have got his full strength. 


He worked hard and with true principles for the attainment of 


excellence, and received meanwhile sufficient encouragement, 
if that had been needed, to persevere. At first he admitted 
into his plays the licentious gallantry which was then in vogue, 
but afterwards he purified his style, in accordance with his own 
correct principles, and his subsequent plays are not objection- 
able in this res pect. 

The French theatre was at this time in a flourishing condi- 


+ Fontenelle says he only wished to censure the public taste, but this is 


loubtless conjecture 

t La Fontaine had t same dislike to the asid: He was once contending 
against it with several literary men, and, as was his wont, became so heated with 
discussion as to be oblivious of interruptions. He declared it absurd that some- 
tl Said 80 loud as lo irda by ! idience, sho 1 be suppose d to be un- 
t ved one near speake Déspreaux commenced abusing him, calling 
him i scoundrel,” “an ass ‘an owl,” etc.; not one of which epithets La 
Fontaine heard, so occupied was he with his harangue, which furnished the wit 


with an argument and an illustration in favor of the 4 part. 
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tion, due in great part, doubtless, to the patronage and fos- 
tering care of the Cardinal Richelieu. The study of the ancients 
as models was especially encouraged. From this encourage- 
ment, and the general diffusion of an improved taste, Corneille 
must have profited. His biographers generally concede nothing 
in this regard to the cardinal, which is no doubt unjust.* 

Corneille seems to have decided that he could do something 
better than to produce amusing comedies. He tried tragedy, 
and, in 1636, Médée appeared, imitated from the Medea of 
Seneca. This piece was but moderately successful, though 
greatly superior to anything of the kind previously produced 
in France. Voltaire declares that he would have remained un- 
known to posterity had he produced nothing else, yet admits 
that it was the first piece in which was discoverable any of the 
taste of antiquity.t The subject of Meédée was unhappily 
chosen, yet the poet showed in it an elevation of style 
compared with preceding writers, that indicated his superi- 
ority. The monologue of Medea, imitated from Seneca, is 
a fine piece of writing. Two or three passages in this drama 
have become celebrated, as: 


‘* Me peut-il bien quitter aprés tant de bienfaits ? 
M’ose-t’il bien quitter aprés tant de forfaits ?’’} 


The suecess of Médée was insufficient to encourage the poet 
to proceed with the writing of tragedies, or he did not yet feel 
strong enough immediately to make further efforts in that 
direction. He returned to comedy, and, in the same year with 
his first tragedy, appeared L’JU/usion Comique, in which there is 
nothing specially remarkable. He was at this time advised by 
M. de Chalon, former secretary of the queen, Maria de Medecis, 
to take up the study of Spanish. M. de Chalon gave him les- 
sons in Spanish, and placed in his hands Guillain de Castro, 
and Diamenté. These authors had both written dramas on 


* Perrault, Les Hommes IIi ustres, t. 1. 


+ ‘ Corneille avait trente ans quand il donna sa Médée ; c’est Age de la force 
de l’esprit, mais il était encore subjugé parson siécle.”—V oltaire. 

¢ ‘Il est impossible de dire plus en peu de mots; c’est le vrai sublime.”— 
La Harpe. 
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the subject of the Cid, and Corneille borrowed their theme and 
produced what is probably his most successful tragedy. 

Spanish authors were greatly in vogue at this time, and 
many of the best pieces on the French stage were borrowed or 
imitated from their neighbors. Corneille did not borrow his 
play ; it resembles those of his predecessors very little, and is 
far superior. The success of the Crd was all that the most 
hopeful author could have desired. With all the beauty of 
the piece itself, its appreciation by the public was doubtless 
heightened by the jealous antagonism of the Cardinal Richelieu, 
and of his creature, the Academy. 

Corneille had been one of the authors pensioned by Riche- 
lieu; but after the appearance of the Cid, and the opposition of 
the cardinal, he gave up his pension, published his “ Epitre a 
Arioste,” and avowed his confidence in kis talents to furnish 
him the means of support, and to achieve for him success. 

The cardinal induced the authors who were under his in- 
fluence to write against the Cid, and insisted that the 
Academy should sit in judgment upon it. Before this could 
be done it was necessary that Corneille should consent to have 
his piece reviewed by that tribunal. Being approached on the 
subject, he gave what was taken for consent, but in a manner 
worthy of his proud and consciously superior spirit. He said: 
“ Messieurs of the Academy can do what they please. Since 
you write to me that monseigneur will be well pleased to have 
their judgment, and that it will divert his Eminence, I have 
nothing to say.” 

The Academy assembled on the 6th June, 1637, and named 
three commissioners of examination. The indictment against 
the Cid was drawn up by Seudeéry. After five months of de- 
bate and of negotiations with Richelieu, there appeared, in 1638, 
the Sentiments de Ul Académie sur le Cid, which, when printed, 
furmed an octavo volume of nearly two hundred pages. In 
this judgment the Academy endeavored to satisfy the cardinal 
without offending the public, and they succeeded with a piece 
of special pleading which seemed to include both sides. They 
declared that the subject of the drama was not good, and pro- 
ceeded to state in detail their objections to the work. Their 
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criticisms are in part just, though in their strongest objections 
have been shown to be without foundation by Voltaire and La 
Harpe. They declared that it was morally unlikely that 
Climéne should consent to espouse the murderer of her father 
on the same day that her parent was killed. ‘This is, in fact, 
the incident upon which the whole plot hinges, and to condemn 
it is to accede to the judgment of the Academy that the subject 
is bad. 

There may be a question as to the propriety of Climene 
espousing the man who had killed her father, abstractly con- 
sidered : yet as Corneille has treated the subject it is one of the 
most daring and successful incidents in all dramatic literature. 
By a perusal or representation of the Cid, we are elevated 
above ordinary judgments, and feel that the denouement is just 
what it should be; indeed, it is a grand triumph of justice over 
conventional sentimentality. The action of the play, it is 
proper to remember, is in Spain in the fifteenth century, and in 
the times of clfivalry. A gentleman was, by the customs then 
prevalent, bound to avenge an insult offered to his aged father. 
Should he fail to do so he would have been universally ex- 
ecrated; “he would not have been despised only, he would 
have been abhorred.”* Rodrigue was fully justified in killing 
the father of Climéne; it was, indeed, a filial duty from which 
he could not escape. He from the first fully appreciates the 
terrible position in which he is placed by no fault of his own, 
and excites our sympathy to the most intense degree. Inex- 
orable fate seems to condemn him to the depths of misery. 

Climéne is not wanting in filial devotion, and the struggle 
between a sense of duty on the one hand and her love for 
Rodrigue on the other, is so depicted as to excite the warmest 
interest. After his conquest of the Moors and deliverance of 
his country, Rodrigue becomes a hero for whom we feel that 
no happiness can be too great. There is only one way in which 
he can be satisfactorily rewarded, and that is by the hand of 
Climéne. We are startled by the daring of the poet in finally 
bringing the two together, but we are more than satisfied, we 








* La Harpe. 
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are delighted, for he has made us feel that this is the proper 
denouement. 

The great commentator on Corneille has pointed out that 
Climene did not consent to wed Rodrigue on the day that her 
futher was killed. She consents to obey the king, which she 
recognizes as a peremptory duty, but leaves us in doubt as to 

en the espousal will be consummated. The words in 

ch she makes this avowal are a fine example of the sim- 


licity and beauty of Corneille’s language in this drama : 


‘Tl faut l’avouer, sire, 
Mon amour a paru, je ne puis mon dédire. 
Rodrigue a des vertus que je ne puis hair, 
Et vous ¢tes mon roi; je vous dois obeir. 
Mais a quoi que déja vous m’ayez condamnée, 
Pourrez-vous a vos yeux souffrir cet hymenée? 
Et quand de mon devoir vous voulez cet effort, 
Toute votre justice en est-elle d’accord? 
Si Rodrigue 4 l'état devient si necessaire, 
De ce qu’il fait pour vouz dois-je étre le salaire, 
Et me livrer moi-méme en reproche éternel, 
D’avoir trempé mes mains dan le sang paternel! 

Act V., Scene 8. 

It will be seen from this that Climéne fully recognizes her 
situation, and only yields a sort of enforced consent, though 
the spectator is fain to believe it a willing one, as it accords 
with his sense of justice and the merits of Rodrigue.* 

Notwithstanding the opp sition of Richelieu, the criticisms 
of the Academy, and the hostility of a crowd of jealous rivals, 


Corneille had every reason to be satisfied with the suecess of 


the Ci/. It was hailed with delight by the people everywhere, 
and it is said that in several provinces of France it passed into 
a proverb, beau comme le Cid.¢ Fontenelle says that Corneille 
had in his cabinet the drama translated into all the languages 
of Europe, excepting the Sclavonic and the Turkish, and 
including the Spanish. No one at this day can read the piece 


“ 


* Voltaire, who says, “Il me semble que ses beaux vers que dit Climéne la 


nt ' rement 
L ¢ leTemMenht 


¢ Fontenelle, 
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without being powerfully interested. That it has faults as a 
work of art, cannot be denied. It has been well objected that 
the role of the Infante is quite useless, and that it interferes 
with other characters. It is also urged that the king of Castile 
is represented as stupidly imprudent in not taking measures 
to prevent an incursion of the Moors, though well aware that it 
was to be expected.* It seems to us that Corneille had a right 
to represent the king as wanting in discretion if such a character 
suited his poetic purpose. There is reason for the criticism that 
the rule which forbids that the scene should be left empty is 
frequently violated. The monotony of the scenes between 
Rodrigue and Climene is also spoken of as a defect. There is 
doubtless more of such conversation than is strictly necessary, 
yet it heightens our sympathy for Rodrigue to hear him so often 
declare his willingness to die to escape from his complications, 
and we are also prepared by these touching interviews for the 
final display of love which Climéne makes for one she has seen 
so afflicted. There is, probably, too much of declamation in 
the role of Climene. 

The next subject of Corneille’s muse was that of the Horatii. 
The historical facts upon which the drama was founded are 
quite meagre, and he was obliged altogether to create his 
characters. The combat between the three Horatii and the 
three Curiatii is a famous episode in Roman history, yet it 
furnishes little material for the dramatist. That Corneille 
succeeded much better than could haye been expected is beyond 
question. That there are in the drama situations and passages 
of great power and beauty, is universally admitted. Voltaire 
says that the subject of Horace was not made for the theatre, 
and certainly, if judged by strict rules, the drama is open to 
severe criticism. 

It is not a classical drama; indeed Corneille never was 
strictly a classic writer in the French sense of the term. He 
was not-a student of Greek literature. Roman history and 
literature he was quite familiar with, and no one was better 
fitted to appreciate and represent the Roman character. He 





* La Harpe. 
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borrows sometimes from Latin writers, yet everything treated 
by him he makes his own.* 


This is especially exemplified in 
Horace. 


‘here are some incidents in the piece which are tou revolt- 
ing for representation, and which justify the judgment of Vol- 
‘regarding the untitness of the subject. One is the murder 

i Camutle by her brother, whi th the dramatist could not avoid 
mut violating history. It is said that Corneille originally 
intended to have Camille killed upon the stage, but that the 
vho played the role became trightened at the sword and 

a vhich induce | the poet to alter the scene. Another 
mable feature is the accusation of Horatius before 

by Valeri is, Who has not befo e appeared. The char- 

of C does not always appear to good advantage. 

| Vels 


ily expressed, but that 
It is further 


ro ected that lov 


8 ©) 


is a usual fault with Cor- 
is an inferior object in 
1 Voltaire says that it should never have the sec- 


| 
1@ Charact 


On the other hand t ters of the two Horatii have a 
ir that excites intense interest. The old Horace 

sublime type of the Latin patriot and warrior. 
O* is sons, but he prefers their honor, and that of his 
, to their lives. He wishes them to fi 


fight for Rome, and 


is pr 


] ivilege for them to be pe mitted to do 
Yet his paternal heart has in it some weakness of appre- 
yn, Which is, h 


however, quickly repressed. Ile interrupts 


“Ah! n’attendrissez point ici mes sentiments. 
Pour vous encourager, ma voix manque de terms 
Mon ceeur ne ferme point de pensers assez fermes, 
Moi-meme, en cet adieu, j’ai larmes aux yeux. 


Faites votre devoir, et laissez faire aux dieux.’ 


Act II., Seene 8. 
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the sad adieux of the two young warriors with words which 
have been often admired : 

Every heart is touched by this display of parental feeling so 
reluctantly exhibited; this tenderness that blossoms so beauti- 
fully upon the character of the stern old Roman.* By these 
touching words, which reveal the soft side of the old man’s na- 
ture, the spectator is better prepared to appreciate the stern 
grandeur of the gw’t/ mour/t, in the seventh scene of the third 
act, in reterence to the supposed dishonor of his s n+ 

The scene between Horatius and Curiatius is also admirable, 


& &@ F ; 


and the words “Je ne vous connais plus je vous connais 


encore,’ have alwavs created a furore only somewhat less 
marked than the “qu’il mourut.” The account of the combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii, imitated from Livy, is very 
lively. Other scenes have a simplicity and grandeur which 


transport one to the ideal days ol ht man greatness. Tlorac 


L 


was a popular play, yet it never excited the universal interest 
that attaches to the Cid. One reason for this, besides the faults 
of the s ibie | = probably the closer sympathy ot m dern tim Ss 
with t yples connected with the days of chivalry than with those 
of earlier epochs. As au evilence of power, [brace seems to 
us quit -equ il to anything that C yrneille has written. That he 
could so well transport himself and us into the olden times, and 
represent their character so perfectly, excites our highest esteem. 
Corneille said of this drama that it was “condemned by the 
duumvirs, but absolved by the people.” 

Horace was dedicated to the Cardinal Richelieu in terms 
which appear laudatory, yet there is perceptitle in them a vein 
of something like irony.t “Ttis not without blushing that 
all the recognition I ean give you is a present so little worthy 


1,++] 


of you and so little proportioned to what I owe you.” From 


( ians 3 sa $ ians tous 3 i S ¢ ing 
s ireil i ) de grandeur d’ame, de d et d 
g ‘ ‘ t —y\ 
+ “Voila x rait s grands ne, ce mota ] 
1 n’en est aucun d mparable dans toute l’autiquitée. Tout Vauditoire fut si 
transporte qu’on n’entendit jamais le vers qui suit.”—Voltaire 


¢ Fontenelle. 
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the treatment he received in regard to the Cid it would seem 
that Corneille did not owe the Cardinal much. The supposi- 
tion that he wished to propitiate the powerful minister is hardly 
consistent with his character. 

Cinna followed Horace, and appeared in the same year. The 
subject is also a Roman one, the clemency of Augustus, but 
the situation and the characters are entirely different. In the 
former drama are depicted the manners of the Romans in the 
earlier days; in the latter we are shown their character when 
at the height of power, and previous to the decadence of the 
empire. The old Horace is the type of the ancient character, 
Augustus is a representative of another kind of virtue. It 
would be difficult to say which is the more admirable as a 
ainting, but the magnanimity of the emperor is morally su- 


perior, and belongs to a more civilized age than the courage of 
the father of the Lloratii. 


Voltaire terms this the “chef-d’ceuvre du grand Corneille.” 
The unity of action is perfectly preserved in this piece ; all the 
scenes tend to the denouement, which is the exhibition of the 
sublime magnanimity of the emperor. The excellences of 
Ciana being more of the moral and artistic sort, it could not be 
expected that it would be so popular as either the Cid or 
Hora 

The role of Cinna is peculiar; La Harpe pronounces it 
vicious. Yet there are reasons for dissenting from this judg- 
ment. Cinna is weak, and he is desperately in love. By his 


] 


love he is completely in the power of a strong-willed woman. 


[lis struggles between humanity and the impulse to do what he 
must to win Emilie are admirably portrayed. He is natur- 

noble and brave, and it is inevitable that he should waver 
between the motives which influence his course. In this 
respect he is comparable to Climene in the Cid. At one time 
he appears determined upon the assassination of Augustus as 
though it were a solemn duty; again he is remorseful though 
still resolved. We are made to feel that he deceives himself in 
supposing that it is patriotism, the desire to rid his country of 
a tyrant, that actuates him. He has no personal hatred against 
the emperor ; he is given cause, in the course of the play, to feel 
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admiration and gratitude for him, yet his purpose holds. He 
is inspired by the love of Emilie, and cannot act otherwise. 
This we think subtly artistic, beyond the discernment of the 
majority of Corneille’s critics. At one time he looks upon the 


prop sed assassination as the most praiseworthy action. 


“ Plat aux dieux que vous-méme eussiez de quel zéle 
Cette troupe entreprend une action si belle.” 
Act I., Scene 2. 


Then again in the next act he sees it as a crime, but still ne- 
cessary. The character of Emilie is a striking one. Itis not wom- 
anly, yet we can readily believe it not impossible among the 
Romans. She is unswerving in her determination to avenge 
the death of her father who had been slain by Augustus, and 
animates her two lovers with the same sentiments. 


* Je lai juré, Fulvie, et je le jure encore, 

Quoique j’aime Cinna, quoique mon cceur |’adore, 

S’il me vent posséder, Auguste doit périr, 

La téte est le seul prix dont il peut m’acquerir.” 

Act I., Scene 2. 
W hen questioned and reproached by Augustus, she fearless] y 
avows and justifies her determination to take his life. 
AUGUSTE. 
Songe avec quel amours j’élevai ta jeunesse. 
EMILIE. 

Il Cleve la votre avee méme tendresse ; 

Il fut votre tuteur, et vous son assassin ; 

Et vous m’avez au crime enseigne le chemin. 


Act V., Scene 2. 


Her speech when she believes Cinna to have abandoned the 
enterprise, and resolves to take it upon herself, is particularly 
good. The character of Maximus is not interesting, though 
his treachery gives us a surprise. ‘The colloquies between him 
and Cinnaare often tedious, while containing many fine,passages 
and noble sentiments. 

** Et le peuple inégal a l’endroit des tyrans, 
S’il les deteste morts, les adore vivans.”’ 


Act I., Scene 2. 
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Euphorbe, the freedman of Maximus, is very wise and 
Machiavelian, too much so for his position and importance. 
Fulvia has nothing to do except to counsel Augustus to 
pardon the culprits. ‘This detracts somewhat from the merit 
of the emperor, as the suggestion of clemency comes from 
another. In the character of Augustus and his act of magna- 
nimity is the great interest of the piece. He speaks always 





like a sovereign anda Roman. There is a conflict in his mind 
between a desire to be clement and at the same time to secure 
his own safety. His soliloquy after the discovery of the con- 
spiracy is one of the grandest pieces of writing to be found in 
all literature. 
‘* Mais quoi! toujours du sang et toujours des supplices ! 

Ma cruanté se lasse, et ne peut s’arreter : 

Ja veu me faire craindre, et ne fais qu’irriter. 

Rome a pour ma ruine une hydre trop fertile ; 

Une téte coupée en fait renaitre mille, 

Et le sang répandu de mille conjurés 


= 





Rend mes jours plus mandites at non plus assures. 

Octave n’attends plus le coup d’un nouveau Brute ; 

Meurs, et dérobe-lui la gloire de ta chute, ‘ 
Meurs; tu ferois pour vivre un lache et vain effort 

Si tu de gens de eceur font des veux pour ta mort, 


hc 


Et si tout ce que Rome a d’illustre jeunesse 
Pour te faire perirs 4 tour s’interesse ; 
Meurs, puisque c’est un mal que tu ne peux guérir ; 
Meurs, enfin, puisqu’il faut tout perdre, ou mourir ! 
La vie est peu de chose, et le peu que t’en reste 
Ne vaut pas l’acheter par un prix si funeste ; : 
Meurs, mais quitte du moins la vie avec éclat, 
Eteins-en le flambeau dans le sang de l’ingrat, ' 
A toi-meme en mourant immole ce perfide ; 
Contenant ses desirs, punis son parricide ; 
Fait un tourment pour lui de son propre trépas, 
En faisant qu'il le voie et n’en jouisse pas: 
Mais jouissons plutot nous-mémes de sa peine ; 
Et si Rome vous hait, triumphons de sa haine.”’ 
Act IV., Scene 3. 
Ilis questioning of Cinna is very searching and touching. 
The terms in which be pardons Cinna and asks him to be his 
friend are more than royal. 
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‘ Je suis maitre de moi comme de l’univers ; 
Je le suis, je veux l’étre, O siécles, 6 mémoire ! 
Conservez a jamais ma derniére victoire ; 
Je triomphe aujourd’hui du plus juste courroux 
De qui le souvenir perisse aller jusqu’a vous. 
Sovons amis, Cinna, c’est moi qui ten convie; 
Comme 4 mon ennemi je t’ai donne la vie; 
Et malgré la fureur de ton lache dessein, 
Je te donne encore comme a mon assassin.” 
Act V., Scene 3. 
Polyeucte, Corneille’s next play, appeared in 1640. This is 
by some thought to be his culminating work. He certainly 
did not afterwards pr duce anything to equal it. The author 
himself admitted that the piece was not well adapted to the 
stage. Yet it had a very considerable success, and has always 
be en looked Lon W ith favor as one otf ‘orneille’s chi /s-d'a uvre. 
Dealing with religious questions, it was acceptable to the 
] 


French people at the time of its appearance, when the quarrels 


| 


of the Jansenists and their opponents had begun to excite 


attention. Polyeucte has a different order of merit from any of 
1 


the three tragedies which had pre ceded it. In respect to sub- 


ject and style of treatment, it is rather the climax of the four 


works which are Corneille’s great ones. The ¢ id gave expression 


to the highest moral cone ptions connect d with the age of chiv- 


= - 7 . " 7 . 1 . ] . ] ] 
alry ; //orace represented the moral grandeur of the old Romans; 


Cinna furnished a type of the highest conceivable excellence 


in the more civilized era of the nation; while Po/yeucte elevates 
us to a perception of the highest Christian virtue. 

Polyeucte is a religious enthusiast, and doubtless a well- 
portrayed specimen ot the early Christian. Contrasted with 
him we have Severe, a type of the civilized Roman, whose 
generosity and nobleness of character would leave an unpreju- 


diced person in doubt which to prefer, the Christian or the 


‘heathen.” Pauline is probably the most truly womanly 


character ever drawn DY lle. Kelix is a vell-depicted 


representative of the selfish, utterly conscienceless time-server 
1 } * . ° 
Polyeucte and his friend in 


outraging the popular religt Us Sense, while certain that it will 


and po itician. The daring act of 


insure their destruction, we feel to be an accurate picture of 


VOL. XXIII.—NO. XLVI. 5 
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Jhristian zeal. We are interested in the dilemma of Felix, 
exercised between love for his daughter and a desire to save 
the life of his son-in-law, and fear of the emperor and the popu 
lace. But the most charming situation is that of Pauline, 
loving Sevére, yet married to Polyeucte ; too true and womanly 
not to do all she can to save the life of her husband, yet, in 
spite of herself, conscious that his death will open for her a way 
to greater happiness. Polyeucte seems to care little for her in 
comparison with his zeal for his religion, which is true to 
the Christian character and teechings. In the prison scene, her 
devotion, the character of Felix, and the sublime but inhuman 
fanaticism of Polyeuete, are finely contrasted. 

PAULINE. 

Oi le conduisez-vous ? 
FELIX. 
A la mort. 


POLYEUCTE. 
A la gloire. 
Chére Pauline, adieu ; conservez ma mémoire. 
PAULINE. 
Je te suivrai par-tout, et mourrai, si tu meurs. 
POLYEUCTE. 
Ne suivez point mes pas, ou quittez vos erreurs. 
Act V.. Scene 3. 

The final conversion of both Pauline and Felix is objected 
to, as it is evidence of a miraculous interposition. It seems 
proper that the good and true Pauline should become a Chris- 
tian, but the case of the contemptible Felix is altogether 
different.* 

We have given an examination, as full as space would 
permit, of the four tragedies of Corneille which are regarded as 
his master-pieces. His next drama, Pompée, has many fine 
scenes, but itis on the whole inferior to his former tragedies. 
The opening scene, representing Ptolemy deliberating with his 
ministers as to the reception he should give to Pompey, who 
had been defeated at Pharsalia, and was seeking an asylum in 
Egypt, has been justly admired. The scenes between Czesar 


* La Harp 
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and Cleopatra are perhaps too natural, but they are not very 
interesting, and the character of Czesar appears in a light in 
which, as we usually regard him as a hero, we do not like to 
contemplate him. The character of Cornelia, as artistically 
presented without her direct appearance, excited intense pity 
and admiration. 

In 1641, our poet produced Le Menteur, the best of his 
comedies, the subject of which was taken from a Spanish play, 
the Verdad Sospechosa, which Corneille, in his preface, calls a 
marvel. La Suite de Menteur which was less successful, fol- 
lowed, in 1643. Rodogune was the next work, and was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The author preferred this to all 
his other pieces. Theodore appeared in 1645, and Heéraclius in 
1647, from which time the author’s powers began perceptibly 
to decline. //¢éracl/us was also a Spanish subject, and the play 
was partly imitated from Calderon. 

Though several times proposed, the author of the Cid was 
not yet a member of the Academy; in each instance some 
comparatively obscure, and now forgotton individual being 
preferred before him. In the year 1647, however, a vacancy 
occurring, Corneille was again nominated, but, as_ before, 
another was chosen in his stead. This person requested that 
the great dramatist should be preferred to bimself, and Corneille 
was accordingly admitted.* 

In L650 appeared Don Sanche d’ Aragon and Androméede 
the latter a pice @ machines, its subject taken from the meta- 
morphoses of Ovid. In 1652 he produced Nicomeéde, and in 
the next year Pertharite. The latter was his first positive 
public failure from the time of the Cid, being represented only 
twice. Corneille seems about this time to have resolved on 
finally quitting the theatre, and busied himself with the verse 
Imitation de Jésu Christ, which he finished in 1656. He, 
however, returned to the theatre in 1659, at the solicitation, it 


*We recall with satisfaction, Voltaire’s double fling at the Academy and an 


obscure poet. 


“Pauvre Piron que ne fut jamais rien, 
Pas méme academicien.” 
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is said,* of M. Fougnet, and produced (idipe which was a 
considerable suceess, Next appeared La Toisson d’ Or, composed 
to celebrate the marriage of the king, and in 1663, Sertorius.+ 
[His remainine works were Sophonishe, 1664: Othon, 1665: 
la¢silas, 1666: Attila, 1667: Tite et Bérénice. 1670: his part of 
Psyche, (671+ Pulehérie, 1672. and Suréna, 1675, when he 
finally renounced the theatre. 

Corneille was a hard worker, and his success, considering 
the cireumstanees attending his career, is almost without a 
para lel, We must remember that the Cid appeared thirty 
ears before Andromavyue, the first creat tragedy of Racine, and 
that Le Menteur was produced sixteen years before TL) Ktourd7. 

Moli¢re, and twenty-two years previous to the Tartufe. 


Jy t (‘or ar eould accomplish SO much in both tragedy and 


co standing as he did alone, with ho ood French models. 
orthy 1\ Is. and SO individual as he was in all his 
titles him, we think, to greater admiration than 
those who have been compared with him. Racine was only 


aw travedia Molicre o ily a comedian ; Corneille was both. 
Moli ‘Cc and R cine had each the advantage ol Corneille’s 
reat example, though neither imitated him. 

Fierce contests have sprung up between the admirers of 
Corneille on the one hand, and of Racine on the other. To 
the latter is generally awarded the praise of excellence as a 
ti Wan Yet, taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
ve it quote, m reference to these two, Pope's paralle 
het 1 Homer and Virgil: “In the one, we most admire the 

n:; in the other, the work.” Corneille certainly carries 
oll 4 palm for variety, and, we believe also, for imagination. 
Ife has more faults. but also more striking beauties. He is 


tain much less classic than Racine ;—after the Greek 
attern ot be ealled elassie He is not. on the whole, 


esteemed by cultivated Frenchmen, but he is more to 


A , dans 2’ te dans Suréna.—La Harpe. 
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the taste of the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races, and doubtless 
because he is more imaginative and less exact. 

The French have always excelled in matters of taste; their 
critics insist upon a strict conformity to rules. Whether more 
is gained or lost to individual writers by this method, we 
shall not attempt to judge; we are sure, however, that the 
severity of French taste and criticism has been of great benetit 
to the literary world. It has taught poets, and especially 
dramatic writers, to mould their creations and pleasing forms 
in accordance with classic principles We have no doubt that 
the rule re juiring a rigid observance of the three unities has 
been earried too far; that it has often hampered the flights of 
genius, and caused the condemnation of many creditable 
works, At the same time, it has been a benelit to writers to 
have some exact standard, and one based upon reason, by 
whicn to measure their productions. ‘Trained to consider this 
strictness of form as essential, the French have never been able 
really to tolerate Shakespeare, or any of the northern dramatists.* 

Corneille borrowed much from the Spaniards, and this faet 
must not be lost sight of in estimating him and in judging of 
modern French literature, and that of other nations affected by 
it. ‘The Spaniards were the first to produce,the species of tragi- 
comedy which is the peculiar characteristic of the modern, as 
contradistinguished from the ancient classical drama. This 
blending of the two kinds of representation, Corneille carried to 
a greater extent than any writer that had preceded him. 

Sublimity, force, and yariety, are our author’s most marked 
characteristics. le depicted bold characters in situations 
calculated best to exhibit a muscular strength, a rugged virtue 
in manners and morals. It is a peculiarity of the sublime that 
its flights cannot be long sustained. Corneille had no tender- 


ness to take its place; the soft scenes of love were not his /orte. 


*La Harpe, commenting upon a translation of Hamlet, says: “The work is 
preceded by a preliminary discourse in which it is proposed, for a model of 
dramatic art, to a nation which has Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, a barbarous 
author of a barbarous age, who has sprinkled with traits of genius, monstrous 
pieces, regardless of good sense, of likelihood, of Style, ol unity, of propriety 


(convenances).”— Corre sponduance littéraire, Lettre xlil 
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It has been remarked of him that no one soars so high or sinks 
so low. Molicre said that’ he had a sprite which sometimes 
dictated beautiful yerses, and then altogether deserted him. 
There are Inany passages in his works that are striking and 
beautiful, mixed with others that are common-place. He is 
often exaggerated, and not always delicate. Yet he is grand in 
‘ respects in comparison with anything that had preceded 


him, especi uly in respect to refinement and taste. He will 


vays be a favorite of expansive youth, and will be read with 
delight by those of mature years whose hearts are yet fresh. 
lis nephew, Fontenelle, has given us a full and pleasing 
picture of the personal appearance of Corneille. It is what we 
should expect from his writings. We see a man rather tall 
and large, with a simple air, and nevligent of his person. His 
countenance is of the grand order, but with an agreeable, 
imated expression; the nose large, the mouth fine-cut and 
pleasing, the eyes full of fire. Ile was of a melancholy 
temperament; his manner was brusque and sometimes appeared 
rude Ile spoke very little and his discourse was without 
ornament. Ile was a good husband and father and a zealous 
friend. Le was not at all given to gallantry or to excessive 
attachment, though inclined to love. He had a proud, inde- 
pendent spirit, not at all prone to vanity, though fond of glory. 
He never loved the court and seldom frequented it. He had 
an intense horror of business, so that though his income was 
cousiderable he never became rich. His nature was deeply 
us as would be inferred from his pieces. 
While producing his great works Corneille was the subject 
of envy and detraction. A score of rival authors turned their 
pens ag nst him, and did their best to write him down. A fter- 
wards, when he had become superannuated and it was useless 
to adepre ite him, he was lauded to th skies and put forward 
vith the purpose of decrying Racine, who was now become 
the object ol terary jealousy. Probably he has suttered nore 
from injudicious over-praise with a spiteful motive, than from 
direct abuse. As the tirst great French classic he is deserving 


of especial regard ; for his merits he 1s worthy to be considered 
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Art. IV.—Newspapers of various kinds, Tinted and Untinted, 
devoted wholly or partly to the “ Movements of soci ty”, and to 
certain new forms of what is vulgarly called Jenkinsism, 
Flunkeyism, etc. ete. New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
1871. 

THESE papers remind us of the monument dedicated by 
Semiramis to herself with this inscription: “ Whatever king 
ants treasure, if he opens this tomb he may be satisfied.” 
Darius who was always rather greedy eagerly opened it, but 
instead of the coveted treasure found another inscription which 
ran thus: “If thou wert not a vile person and of insatiable covet- 
ousness, thou wouldst not disturb the mansions of the dead.” 
Be this as it may, it is idle to disguise the fact that what is 
called the public, at the present day, is too like an overgrown, 
spoiled child that brings ridicule and contempt on himself and 
discredit on his parents and teachers. We may as well admit 
frankly that if-there be not an improvement very soon, when 
the historian of a century or two hence comes to examine our 
manners and customs, as illustrated by the newspapers, his 
record of us will be anything but complimentary. If he makes 
use of the metals in his descriptions, we may expect the middle 
of the nineteenth century to be known to distant posterity as 
our age of brass, for every impartial observer must admit on 
reflection that there is an immense amount of the brazen 
element in our civilization. 

Yet, when all the facts, or even the few to which we 
can allude in this paper are considered, the age of pewter may, 
upon the whole, be found to have a more peculiar fitness in our 
case, seeing that tin and lead have properties regarded by the 
learned as representing certain human foibles that are too well 
known among us just now. But either the age of brass or the 


age of pewter * would be less objectionable and less humiliating 


than the age of sham, the age of self-glorification, the age of 


= 


horn-blowing, the age of braggardism, the age of putfery, the 
> ee 


* Pejoraque szecula ferri 
Temporibus, quorum sceleri non invenit ipsa 
Nomen, et a nullo possuit natura metallo. 
—Juv., xiii. 38. 
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age of half-puffery, half-vilification, ete., any of which distine- 

tions might be urged as having a strong claim to the pre- 
eminence. 

Two years ago we tried, incidentally, to put the public on 

t the demoralizing greediness for the most 


, -.* ¥ : 
rar “aise which has since become a manla, 
led “Ethies and Jstheties of our 
we fully pointed 


my , 
| nose Who 


Summer Resorts” will bear us testimony that 
f “society” to render itself ridiculous by 


rbid craving for what it regarded as distinction, but 


what Was re ly nothing more than an absurd, silly notoriety. * 
That peculiar species of infatuation had then no distinctive 
organs; there were non ho devoted themselves to it, exclu- 
sively s panders Bu LOW It has its exponents in all parts of 
the count uUbtnoUuYg the new class of illuminators seem to 


regard New Yo . as their Mecea. It is not with the ‘Society’ 


iowever, that we have to do. They are merely some 


Nun ~ ate) ‘ ‘ 
ot t resuits, ho th Causes, O thi prevailing ma ady ; they 
‘ Ss much cdesi¢ 1 to supply a demand for the suke of pro- 
fit as the butcher's shop, or the OlMnIbDUs, 13 this, however, 
we do not mean that the new organs are blameless: but they 
are ! eral, so much beneath eriticism that we shall have 


nothing further to do with them than to extract from them 


r ) r extra Show { V s ) xpress to-da at no 
' i ? ~ roe 1 ) = | 

No s the time for the ‘gr il hop of the season;’ and the veritable 

J . " 8 i s not sufficient for Jenkins 
| 4 i is ‘ i tow ‘ 4 Ly il j alii other virtues 
S sed pers t time of Aladdin and his wonder- 
[ n ) t gy Sts I 1 femal who have con- 
ring As idies ‘ endowed with attractions never 

at V s | m lertul I POSSID1E ire 
( 3 \ y ! _ i ir names 

ar yy l s i | uy is Tt ns ves 
Ul I 8 3 i ) s i LO indsome t g at the 
é ind rid,a is t irt of it 
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some specimens of what those who employ them get for their 
money as glory and renown. 

[It is as true now as it ever was, that it is those who deserve 
praise least that long for it most, and are willing to pay the 
highest price for it. At the same time there is nothing un- 
accountable in the condition of the public stomach in that 
regard. We may as well admit that it is just as might be 
expected. Our earliest lessons are in the science of eulogy. 
W hat proportion even of our colleges, male and female, de- 
pend for their very existence on puflery ? Itis the great lever of 
three-fourths of them: and the worst thrive on it so far as se- 
curing patronage and making money may be regarded in that 
light. We do not mean, however, that it is the pupils even of 
this class ol colleges who chiefly render themselves ridiculous 
in the manner to which we allude. gut there are a large class 
who think that what institutions calling themselves colleges are 
so fond of, must at least be respectable. If college professors 
like to he noticed and praised in the hewspapers why not 
tailors, shoemakers and butchers, as well as quack doctors, 
gamblers, etc. ? If one has a right to buy a puff like any other 
commodity, why not another? 

It is equally natural that there should be a variety of tastes 
in this as well as in other matters. Accordingly some have 
their merchandise praised, others themselves. One wants his 
machines eulogized, another his “ movements in society.” Tom 
wishes the world to know that his hoop-skirts are superior to 
all others, Dick thinks it better to announce that he has made 
his fortune at the liquor business, and has lately bought several 
magnificent houses, while Harry prefers to proclaim that he has 
a charming daughter, ora bewitching wife. Some give prom- 
inence to their horses, others to their carriages. One does 
not care so much about what the world thinks of either his 
horse or carriage, provided it is properly informed as to the 
peculiar style of livery worn by his coachman. 

We pause here lest we might seem to those who have given 
no attentior to the subject, to indulge in exaggeration, but we 
will show as we proceed, by merely presenting some extracts 
from the papers before us, that exaggeration is out of the ques- 
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tion. At the same time it must not be supposed that we are 
in any lugubrious mood. Although public opinion in this 
country is sadly vitiated, it is in no worse state than the public 
opinion of every great nation has been at a certain stage of its 
civilization. When Cervantes wrote his celebrated romance, no 
people in the world were making themselves more ridiculous than 
a certain class of Spaniards. Ostentation and notoriety were then 


} 


the great things, quite as muchas they are now. Distinction and 
fame were as much the objects of Don Quixote as they are of 


L 
those in our time who are constantly advertising their “move- 
ments” in the newspapers. [lad not exploits more or less sim- 
ilar to those of the Knight with the rueful countenance and his 
Squire occurred in real life, there would have been no true 
humor or utility in relating them. It was because they were 
faithful transcripts, as described by Cervantes, that their influ- 
ence was so powerful. 

And the same remarks, but slightly modified, will apply to 
the portraitures of Le Sage in Gil Blas; especially to the ad- 
ventures of the hero, and the facility with which he eould 
exchange the calling of a tolerably smart_valet, or copyist, for 
that of a learned doctor, capable of curing all the diseases that 
flesh is heir to. There nay also be some consolation in remember- 
ing that the best of Molic¢re’s comedies were designed to ridicule 
habits and customs very nearly, if not quite, as silly as those which 
now prevail to such a lamentable extent in this country. If 
quackery flourishes with us, so it once did in France,as may be 
seen from L Am ar MV d wn, Le Med ein malgre lui, Le Meédecin 
volant, Le Mulade imaqinaire, ete. Lf some ot our fine gentlemen 
who Wish to be eo > dered Ino lels in - society, superintend the 


cooking and nin the babies in order l 


iat their wives may be 
able to devote their attention to state affairs, as well as the 


alfairs of their ne shbors and rivals, Molicre had the same 
phenom non to deal with, as may be seen from his Keole des 
Maris. [f a portion of our ladies have an ambition to be 


considered a little more learned than they really are, the French 
ladies of two centuries ago had a similar weaknes# as may be 
seen from Les Femmes savant S, L’ Ecole des kemmes and Les 
Précieuses ridicules. Nay, the most greedy and most unprinci- 
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pled of our millionaires and misers, who are always seeking 
renown by one contrivance or other—including even those who 
wish to be regarded as at once civil, military and naval chief- 
tains—have their prototypes in comedies like L’ Avare, Les 
Fourberies de Scapin, Les Amants magnifiques, ete.* 

Nor are the antecedents of our English cousins anything 
better. Before they laugh too much at us, as they do from 
time to time, they ought to remember their grandfathers and 
grandmothers as portrayed by Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Mas- 
singer, Butler and others. But they need not go so far back; 
the time of Addison and Steele will be far enough. It will be 
quite sufficient to turn to the pages of the Spectator, although 
society had then made vast progress in England. True, when Ad. 
dison and Steele wrote, the various tribes of imbeciles they 
describe could not boast their regular organs, as their descend- 
ants in this country can now. Perhaps they were not quite so 
numerous as they are with us, but they had precisely the same 
tastes, instincts and aspirations which their posterity exhibit in 
the journals before us. 

But instead of the praise now so abundant, nothing was to be 
expected tlien ior that class of mortals but ridicule and derision. 
Hence it is that we read of so many queer clubs in the Specta- 
tor—such as the Ugly Club, the Widows’ Club, the Hebdom- 
adal Club, the Everlasting Club, the Club of Lovers, the Club of 
She Romps, ete., ete. Such were the prototypes of our various 
mutual admiration societies. It is true that in some instances 
the latter present some modifications; but we are by no means 
sure that they are improvements further than that it may be 
considered an improvement that in our day and country one 
can get the worth of his money in the shape of a eulogy, as 
well as in that of a bar of soap, or a dish of molasses. 

We do not mean that what is called Jenkinsism or puffery 
is entirely unknown in England at the present day, for the 
traffic is carried on there on quite an extensive scale. But as 
it has developed itself among us within the last three or four 











*Les louanges d’aujourd’hui ne partent que de l’interét. On loue tous ceux 
dont on croit avoir 4 espérer ou a craindre ; jamais on n'a vu 


plus d'éloges—Duclos, Considérations sur les Meurs. Ch. iii. 


moins d’estime et 
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years, it is confined to the most vulgar class of shopkeepers 
and other small tradesmen, who by some happy knack have 
made more money than they know how to make decent use of. 
In short, however painful to our self-love the fact may be, it 
must be admitted that the only branch of the great Caucasian 
family which at the present day carries self-gloritication, 
braggardism, adulation, putlery, ete., etce., to the same ex- 
tent to which they are carried among ourselyes, are the vood 
people of Australia. It would probably be found on a close 
examination that the Australians go still further in this direc- 
tion than we, if such be possible. 

What is, perhaps, still more remarkable, a little research 
would show that the Australians had their tinted weekly 
papers devot <d exclusively to the glorification of * society,” at 
least five years before us. We well remember having seen a 
paper in 1866 entitled “The Bon Ton,” published at Sydney, 
which contained nothing else than “ first-rate notices” of the 
enterprising and ambitious aristocracy of New South Wales, 
their Wives, daughters, houses, parlors, drawing rooms, horses, 
carriages, coachmen, liveries, ete., etc. We laicl the precious 
organ aside carefully at the time, as a curiosity of literature, 
having little idea that we should so soon have several similar 
publications in New York. Judging from the “Bon Ton” 
one would have supposed that Sydney was the great centre of 
modern civilization, and that there was no real style, no 
refinement, no ancient lineage, anywhere else. 

A Chinese philosopher like Goldsmith's, or a Persian sage 
like Montesquieu's, would have concluded at once, that of all 
the white tribes the Australians alone knew how to get up, and 
how to attend parties, lor nearly a whole page of the luminary 


alluded to was tilled with accounts of “receptions, | each sur- 


passing its neighbor in “ brillianey,” ‘* éclat,” “ splendor,” ete. 
Only a few in this country, knew much then about receptions 
more than other things of a kindred character and design, sup- 
posed to be aristocratic and fashionable, but still exotics. But 
who is ignorant now that there are such things as receptions in 
Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, as well as in New York, 
althougli nowhere do they flourish on so immense a scale as 


they do in the commercial metropolis of the new world? 
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There is no satisfactory evidence that we have borrowed the 
reception plan from our Australian cousins. It is certain that 
they can claim priority in the one fashion as well as in the other. 
The files of the “ Bon Ton” would, we think, place this beyond 
dispute. Some may think it strange that the same orvans 
should be devoted to descriptions of receptions, and full and 
particular accounts of “movements in society ;” but it should 
be remembered that both fashions had acommon origin. There 
is no custom more ancient among kings than that of holding 
levees, drawing-rooms or receptions, for the purpose of honor- 
ing such of their subjects as considered it an honor to geta 
clance at them occasionally, and perhaps kiss one of the royal 
garments on bended knees, or entirely prostrate before the 
throne. Even in England, so fond of kings and regal ceremo- 
nies, this reception affair had become so much a mockery two 
centuries avo, that Milton introduces Satan as honoring his 
subjects by the same device. After the poet has duly described 
the great palace of Lucifer, “together with his throne sur- 
rounded with pyramids and towers 


‘* From diamond quarries hewn and rocks of gold,” 


he proceeds to give an account of the aristocratic assemblage 


as follows : 


For thither he assembled all his train, 
Pretending, so commanded, to consult 

About the great reception of their king, 
Thither to come ; and with calumnious art 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears.’’* 


Re eptions would be quite harmless, however. evén in 2 re 
publie, if kept within reasonable bounds. Kverybody hasa per- 
fect right to invite his friends to meet at his house ata particular 
hour of the day or night, and the friends, though they be but 
nominal, have a right equally indisputable to accept his invita- 
tion. If they bave an ambition to excel their neighbors in fine 
dress, that, too, they may attempt, provided the money they 
choose to spend in that way is their own honest earning. Sup- 
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posing when all meet they have little or nothing to say except 
about dress, the imperfections of their neighbors, the weather 
or the last murder, why should they not indulge even in a 
little pantomime if such be their taste? Have they not just as 
good a right to do so as the ballet girls ? 

If our ladies wish to dabble somewhat in scandal, as well as 
display their fine dress, jewelry, ete., there is nothing so anom- 


alous after all in meeting Lady Sneerwell, Lady Frizzle, Mrs. 


Drowzie, Mrs. Candour, ete., or at least some of those person- 
ages in a republican drawing room. And if those good ladies 
cannot fully vindicate their respective characters as set forth 
in the diplomas of their “Sehool” without the aid of a Sir 
lack of 
such gentlemen in New York ? * This question will readily sug- 
gest such distinguished names as the Hon. ‘om Thimble Rig, 
the Hon. Jonathan Halibut, the Hon. Darby Bolus, the Hon. 
Billy Squash, Lieut. Colonel Falstaff, Dr. Harry Sangrado, 
and a host of others. 


Jenjamin Backbite, and a Joseph Surface, is there any 


That all these and as many more as wish to do so should 


amuse themselves by setting ly) or attending receptions, is a 
thing nobody has a rig] 


| it to complain of. But if they obstruct 
the streets with their receptions, and make a regular business 
of doing so, then the aspect of the affair is entirely 
changed—the receptions become a downright nuisance. They 
had reached that climax in New York early last autumn ; 
nor did they cease to be a serious incumbrance to our thorough- 
fares during the whole winter, and the greater part of spring. 
Yet those who were detained lo 


cest In the streets by the huge 
displays were often as much disposed to laugh as to scold. 
Indeed, most sensible people regarded the whole affair very 
much as they did the velocipede mania, and thought most of 
the men concerned in the former very arly as silly and 
ridiculous as the boys coneerned in the latter. 

But only few knew how much glory there was in the re- 


ception business. It seemed ve ry unaccountable, even to those 


* Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 


Quem, uisi mendosum et mendacem ?—Hor. Ep. i, 16. 
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who expected least sense or discretion, that a mere shake hands 
with Mrs. Halibut, Mrs. Bolus, or Mrs. Squash would give rise 
to such elaborate ostentation in dress, jewelry, harness, livery, 
etc., until they learned that all those fine things were duly 
chronicled, at so much a line, in various journals, tinted and 
untinted: and that their owners were endowed witu attributes, 
accomplishments and graces, by the same means, which they had 
never hitherto been suspected to possess. But, as we have said, 
though the fashion may have come to us only from New South 
Wales, via San Francisco, it is marked by the prestige of roy- 
alty, as well as that of high antiquity. 

A still more ancient custom than that of attending recep- 
tions, levees, ete., is that of making a great noise about the 
king whenever he condescended to make even the briefest ex- 
cursions from his capital. Up to the time of Henry VII. bells 
used to be rung and horns blown whenever his majesty mani- 
fested himself to his loving subjects in this manner. Nay, this 
was one of the first uses to which cannon was devoted. If 
there was no other means of creating a noise sufficiently loud 
at his approach, iron pots were sometimes hammered for that 
purpose until they were pots no longer. When the prince or 
princess appeared, there was noise also, but only about half as 
much as that made for the king. His majesty’s prime minister 
was honored with about one-fourth the royal share. Thus, 
there was a gradual diminution of noise in proportion to the 
diminution of rank, until all the noise the royal scullion could 
claim, even in the most benighted districts, was that created by 
a jews-harp and a pop-gun. 

But the invention of newspapers produced a complete revo- 
lution in those ancient modes of honoring the great. although 
to this day there are persons who fire cannon, beat drums, 
sound brazen instruments, and make loud speeches by way of 
conferring honor. These, however, are but exceptions—rem 
nants of the system pursued for so many centuries by our 
Gothic, Saxon and Celtic ancestors, and do not set aside the 
fact that the noise made now is chiefly of the metaphorical 
genus. Butis the new kind less ridiculous, less absurd, or 
less demoralizing, in most cases, than the old? Addison and 
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Steele thought not, although the Jenkins style was but in its 
infaney in their time. That Steele understood this is. suf- 
ficiently evident from a paper of his in the Spectator,* in 
which he gives a specimen of a newspaper which is to embrace 
some of the improvements on the existing plan, which have 
been brought to so much perfection within the last deeade.+ 

It may, as we have said, be some consolation to many to 
know that, although among no ereat people has the Jenkins 
trade been carried to the same extent it has been among us, 
the sort of spirit that dictates it has manifested itself in every 
Caueasian ation at a certain stage of its civilization. There 
was a time when it flourished nowhere so much as in Germany. 


] 


Toward the close of the middle ages, and for more than a cen- 
tury afterward, it was in as high esteem in that country as the 
nest beer. Feudalism had produced a host of petty 
princes, dukes, barons, bhurgomasters, ete, and each had 
so high an opinion of his own merits that all who were 
villing to proclaim those merits at least got their stomachs 
fi led for their | ins As for Poland, the most learned and 
patriotic of its historians} declare that adulation and vituperatio 
were the chief causes of its fall, since the one caused its wealthy 


men to consider themselves as the salt of the earth, while the 


other excite da constant strife, which afforded the neighboring 


a ae . : : 
sovereigns a pretext for declaring the whole nation «a nuisance 
and a constant menace to the peace ol Kurope. 
No 4 
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If all this be not sufficient to show that those of our people 
who are ambitious to be considered our aristocracy, are not 
peculiar among the great in their love of glory and their wil- 
lineness to purchase it at whatever might happen to be the 
market price, they can refer for examples both to the Greeks 
and Romans. No classes are more graphically described by 
Aristophanes and Lucian than the puffers and their employers. 
It is only necessary to read a few pages in Sallust to see what 
class of the Romans wished to be eulogized at a certain rate; 
as for Juvenal, the curious reader need not go beyond his first 
satire to find Jenkins portrayed to the life, and see that even 
“interviewers” are not altogether modern inventions. He will 
learn, at the same time, that if at the present day it is the most 
unprincipled people who are generally most praised—because 
it is they who need praise most, and accordingly are most wil- 
ling to pay for it when they succeed in their speculations— 
it was exactly the same in ancient times; for one of the satirist’s 
chief illustrations is the case of a notorious forger, who has 
enriched himself at the expense of his neighbors, and whose pean 
the Jenkins of the day is ready to sing at the usual price if he 
meet with his highness even at the market cross.* 

We trust our readers will excuse us for having detained them 
so long in the vestibule, especially as there are few of them 
who have not already had a clance at the interior of the struc- 
ture into which we want to introduce them in the present in- 
stance. We have already remarked that the puffing journals 
are in existence only because things of the kind are in demand. 
It is not necessary, therefore, for our purpose, to mention their 


\) I i sexta r 
I i 4 s, ac nuda cathedra 
i sae Ma i S ) 
‘. i fa S i l il l 
ex us tabulis et gemma Ie a ida —J Sat. I. v. 63 
Do you t long to ipa 3 ft ' in ti riddle of the 
wh there comes borne on the shoulders of six slaves, exposed to 
vie s i n ‘tained, an l aping the generous 
Meecenas, the forger, who made himself a man of splendor and wealth by a few 
short g’ 
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names, and we have no lisposition to give pain even to the 


pufl rs when ho cood is to be expected from it. Nor are Wwe 
so sanguine as to hope that our remarks will have much effect 


on so deep-rooted and widely-extended a mania as that now 


under consid ration ; but if they should only cure half a dozen 
honest. well-meaning people, these would cure others, so that 
the run it would take, if left to what the quacks eall the 
vis medicatrix nature might be considerably shortened. 

It is certain that there are ladies and gentlemen whose 
aames appear in the “society” journals not only with- 
out payment, but without their knowledge; there are those 


eC ~ ] 
who would not, for any consideration, all 


ow their names to 
appear in such company if they could possibly prevent it.* But 
i I . * | 


these are few; they are introduced without ceremony merely 


to vive the vulgar erowd an air of respectability, and make them 
4 
believe that they have laid out their money to good account. 
, . ° 1° 1 1 

re is not much danger, however, in confounding the few who 

are foreed into such “ society ” with the rabble who pay for their 
entré as a precious boon; accordingly when we give speci- 
1¢ Ol notices to show what progress has been made In the 


art, we shall, in general, deem it entirely unnecessary to express 
opinion as to whether so much a line, or a word, has been 
paid for the precious stuff or not. [tis almost superfluous to 


1° 1 


idd that the ladies who are praised most for their beauty, ac- 


complishments, amiability, ete., because they pay the highest 
" , . } ‘ : 1 
! » are generally those who are most destitute of each. 
s « 
a agg ; - ana 
we could give some amusing 1 lustrations ot this, but we 
preter to allow the reader to make those discoveries for himself; 
d in order to avoid as much as possible placing the innocent 
| situations, we commence our specimens with the 
ol suc memb« rs ol * coclety "as eamblers, 
naeigs 
hi teners, 7 rs, WhHISKeV and lager hee r dealers ete. In a tew 
instances at the outset, we substitute fictitious names for the 
real ones it in every other particular our extracts shall be ver- 
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batim: “Thomas C. Allears, Esq. ,¢ f East Twenty-Sixth street, 
has taken rooms for the summer at the Krimlin Hotel. He is 
to be accompanied by his charming lady, whose eyes are as 
bright as ever. Mrs. Allears will, of course, be the belle of the 
Krimlin.” “It is not true that the Hon. Timothy Balderdash 
has taken rooms at the Magnolia House. It is said that he took 
his family to the place with that intention; but although the 
amiability of Mrs. Balderdash is seen she thought she 
could not turn her back on dear Newport, after all. Everybody 
knows that wherever Miss Angelina Bal derdash goes she will 
have a 1al in beauty or accomplishments.” ‘ Henry James 
Codfish, Sq., is one of the di shing ished guests at the Grand 
Union Tot el. Mr. Codfish is an e ate emed member of one of our 
most worthy families. Just before leaving town he paid 
$61,500, for a house in one of the most fashionable bloeks in 
Madison avi nue.” “The Hon. Jerry ere id and his highly 
sifted and acco pis red lady, left therr splendid — in 
Kast Seventeenth street three d Lys ago for the Branch : they had 
not yet Lully decided whether they would take a cottage or a 
choice suite at the Continental. In either case Mrs. Dunder- 
head will be the centre of attraction. She is a graduate of the 
Pottsville University, and the ease and grace of manners 
which fase ate every bo ly she comes in contact with, are largely, 
if not exclusive y; due to the fact, that in her alma mater the 
young ladies and gentlemen study and recite side by side.” 

“Mr. Danie ipicene, of Bre adway, arrived on naoentnd last at 
the Grand [lotel, Saratoga. He was only accompant d by his 
daugliter, Miss Laura I) icene, one of the most fascinating young 
ladies of eighteen summers that even Saratoga has seen for 
many vears. Mrs. Dy icene (née P unpkin), intends spendit F at 
least a week at Newport, with some distinguished English 
friends before she joins her esteemed and worthy husband at 
Saratoga. The new carriage ordered from London six months 


We will now transcribe some important pieces of information 
exactly as we find them, including the names; but in order 
that our readers may be able to judge for themselves how such 
valuable news finds its way into the * proper channel,” we 
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quote a sentence or two from a long “notice” embracing 
rules and regulations at the head of the first editorial column in 
one of the tinted papers: 


‘Invitations to Weddings should include a card list of Names of 
Bridesmaids, Groomsmen and Ushers, that those parties may not be in- 
convenienced and their names appear incorrectly written. No item of news 
will be used under any condition unless accompanied by full address of 
the contributor, ete., ete.” 


Hlow many enterprising and ambitious gentlemen have had 
their jealousy or their envy excited by the following? 


‘Mr. Isaac H. Brown, the genial and popular sexton of Grace 
Church, is passing the Summer very agreeably at Little Silver. Mr. 
Brown is accompanied by his family, a row boat, a sail boat, and a horse 
and buggy. e passes his time in fishing, sailing, riding, rowing and in 
reciting his recollections of New York, scores of years in the past. Mr. 
Brown is the life of Little Silver, which place he contends, is one of the 
most delightful Summer resorts in the country. Keating will soon take his 


band over from Long Branch to give the * boy’ a serenade.” 


W hat a fine specimen of an aristocrat Brown is! Not far 


off, in the same paper, we find the following: 
- < 


‘* General Newton, in order the more fully to superintend the opera- 
tions of blasting the rocks at Hell Gate, has engaged a cottage for the 


season at Astoria.” 


[snot that very praiseworthy on the part of tle General? 

in his superintending since he engaged the 
cottage ¢ But it is not necessary to go even to Astoria for 
blasting, or any other purpose, in order to secure a little renown 
lt one Will ¢ ly do the right thing at home. In prool of this 
we vive a part of a eulogy on a knight ol another order, still 


con nil r ourselves to the same number ota tinted paper. 


“Mr. I. P. Hull, the gentlemanly tailor under the Metropolitan Hotel, 
haa made many of the noblest suits seen on Broadway this Summer.” 


Lest Mr. Hull’s mo lesty should be put to too severe a test, 
we omit the remainder of his accomplishments and merits 


especially as we doubt their genuineness. Before turning to 
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another number we avail ourselves of a few more interesting 
items. 

“Mr. Archibald Montgomery, Vice-President of the Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, has been for some years a resident of Whitestone, where 


he owns a beautiful mansion, situated in the midst of highly cultivated 
grounds.” 


This will be very gratifying to the policy-holders of the 
Mercantile, and may even increase their number, for a “beauti- 
ful mansion” at Whitestone is a valuable possession, and the 
value of it is perhaps enhanced by the fact that the owner has 
been a resident in that region for “some years.” We are quite 
willing to admit that those who preter the cultivation of their 
grounds to that of their minds or their manners should be duly 
credited for the distinction. “Mr. Abraham Binninger [the 
liquor man] owns a beautiful estate fronting the Kast river at 
Whitestone, etc.” It seems that several other personages who 
are ornaments of society, reside either temporarily, or perma- 
nently in the same favored locality. 

Sut the ladies may accuse us of neglect. We must try to avoid 
this. “ Mrs. Levi Brigham, of Claremont avenue, is at her fath- 
er’s elegant country seat.” “Mr. and Mrs. Maybee, of Elm 
Place, will shortly leave for Fairfield, N. J.” “ Miss Jennie Wil- 
liams, of Broadway, is ona visit to her cousins, the Misses 
Schulting, of Passaic, N. J.” “The Miss Hawkins are residing 
at New Brighton for the summer. They are very attractive 
and stylish. “Miss Aurora Decker, of Port Richmond, is a 
very attractive and pretty girl, etc.” Turning to another num- 
ber of the same journal we are edified and instructed thus: 


“A mysterious beauty, in a slate-colored silk and brown straw hat, 
trimmed with pink velvet, was the object of much attention at Central 
Park Garden last Monday evening. The gentlemen were in a state of 
nervous anxiety regarding her personale, but the fair incognito quietly 
vanished without gratifying their curiosity.” 


In the next column to this highly grammatical and learned 
announcement we find the following: “Miss Avery, of Eighty- 
second street, and Miss Laing, of Seventh street, were sur- 
rounded by a bevy of admirers, ete.” “ At the New Columbian 
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Hotel we find a beautiful blonde, Miss Alice Stoll, of New 
York; Miss Kate Connor, of New York, whose beautiful gol- 
den hair is much admired; and Mrs. W. J. Malcom, of Phila- 
delphia, whose appearance is graceful and commanding.” 

Those in the habit of reading the “society” papers need 
not be informed that the specimens we quote of “ notices” to 
the ladies are among the least objectionable we find. Our re- 
spect for the sex restrains us from reproducing such equivocal 
compliments as “where her society is always in demand,” “her 
dancing in the small still hours leave several bewitched,” “tbe 
finest limbs of any young lady at the springs,” “a brunette 
whose nicely chiseled lips, sparkling eyes and golden hair, and 
lively, graceful movements, fascinate all men, ete.” 

The ste reotyped compliment to men who wish to stand very 


} 
} 


high in “society,” isgthat they are creat favorites with the ladies. 


First, the merits and accomplishments of the individual are 
duly set forth, and the puff closes “a universal favorite, ete.” 
It is almost needless to remark that it is the coarse:t and most 
vulgar—those repulsive to all having the least refinement—who 
are most frequently described in this way : the same as it is of- 
ten the homeliest and most uncultivated women that are set down 
as the most beautiful and most accomplished ladie Ss. The 
butcher or the fish-monger can make as good a figure in the 
tinted journals as the most fastidious of his customers, although 
he may have to pay a little extra for his sudden elevation to 
glory and renown. 

As for gentlemen of the stamp of Col. Fisk, jr., they are 
lauded to the skies in all the “society” journals. In a number 
of that from which we have taken the above extracts, a whole 
broad column is devoted to a vindication of his many virtues. 
According to Jenkins, no great man has ever been more basely 
traduced than that honest f inctionary and distinguished chief: 
tain. And turning to another “society” journal we find the “move- 
ments” of the same gentleman presented as worthy of no slight 
admiration. Speaking of the grand scenes at Long Branch, our 
puller says: 

‘‘ Naturally enough, the equipages that attract the most notice and 
occasion the most commentare the President’s and Colonel Fisk’s. Each 
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of them has several different ones, and bring them out by turns. The 
other day, Mrs. Grant and Nellie were out in a pretty Victoria, drawn 
by a pair of bright bay horses. The driver was in dark livery. Mrs. 
Grant was dressed in a heavy black silk, with an elegant lace shawl 
draped over her shoulders, and wearing a hat of black thread lace. Miss 
Nellie wore a white muslin over a delicate silk, hat trimmed with blue 
velvet, andan aigrette. They were attended by Fred. Grant and a 
friend of his, on horseback. Colonel Fisk had a clarence, lined with 
black satin, with gold trimmings. The horses were fancy mated—one 
bay, the other gray. The driver was in English livery—white panta- 
loons descending only to the knee, top boots, blue coat, and hat with a 
cockade. Colonel Fisk and Mrs. Morse occupied the carriage, ete.” 


It is or tifying to learn that the President of the United 
States has the spirit to rival Col. Fisk, jr. in the variety and 


tr 


style of his equipages. It seems, however, that the Colonel car- 
ries the palm in the matter of livery, and his driver wears pan- 
taloons that only descend to the knee! Still more illustrious, 
if possible, than the brave Falstaff, according to the journal last 


quoted, is the learned Sangrado.* In proof of the fact we quote : 

“The Helmbolds have a very elegant turn-out, and their six-in-hand 
vies with Colonel Fisk’s. It has not made itsappearance this season, for 
the family are in Saratoga, spending a little time before coming to Long 
Branch.” 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that those forming 
the cite of our “ society” according to the new system are only 
eulogized once or twice during the season. Even a dozen times 
are not considered sufficient. We have now before us large 
files of different papers, and there are not a few of our notabill- 
ties who are duly chronicled in each. Some are exhibited to 
our admiration more than once in the same number; that is, in 
one column we have a particular set of merits, in another a 
diflerent set; and in order that full opportunities may be af- 
forded for the variety, our ‘“ best society w keep “moving” as 
much as possible. But we transcribe a few more items: ‘Mrs. 


Helmbold and Mrs. Sheridan Shook will lead at Long Branch 


‘Thus, Mithridates could no sooner set up for a physicia han some of his 


acquaintance desired to be cut and cauterized by him on the ground that things 


Lis, 


divine take many shapes.”—Plutarch’s Jora 
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” 


this year, in the number and elegance of their summer toilettes 
“Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Smith (née Norwood) are delightfully 
situated at Staten Island, on the shore of our beautiful bay.” 
“Mr. and Mrs. Carman (née Barry) are in Brooklyn.” “ Union 
Adams, Esq., and family,of this city, and the Hon. John IH. 
Lockey, of Massachusetts, are at present located at the Claren- 
don Hotel, Saratoga Springs.” Is it because Mr. Adams is so 
smart at selling under-garments and other “ notions” that it is 
of such importance to the world whether he is “located at the 
Clarendon,” or elsewhere ? Or is it because he occasionally bar- 
ters some of those commodities for a certain other article of 
questionable value ? 

But enough; our space as well as our patience is almost 
exhausted. Such is the mode at the present day for making 
a noise in the world and securing a high position in society. 
We have shown, however, that the trick is by no means new; 
it is the old story slightly modified—the very same silliness 
and flunkeyism, for instance, so well hit off by Cowper: 


‘** Thus when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news ; 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire ; 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh, illustrious spark, 
And there scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk.” 


The only difterence is that the mania had not developed it- 
self in Cowper's time, as it has of late in this country. W hen 
lines were written there was, indeed, sufficient to 


excite no small amount of scorn and ridicule; but these were 


the above 
not their regular market at which the most vulgar twaddle 
was bought and sold as more precious than the miraculous 
ointment of Vishnu, which was supposed to have the property 
of transforming a Sudra into a Bramin. 

Nor can even the best of our daily papers claim to be alto- 
rether blameless in this matter. W ithin the last wo or three 
years their “ personal intelligence ” has attained dimensions 
very m ich dispro} ortioned to the importance of the great major- 


itv of the items of which it Is e yma pi sed. lor every one who has 
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the least claim to be announced in any such manner, at least a 
dozen have no other claim than that of having a larger stock 
of money orjmprudence than their neighbors. In other words, 
for every one somebody there are a dozen nobodies, or worse, 
There are, indeed, many instances in which the paragraphs 
devoted to the latter would be reasonable enough if their 
object were to put honest people on their guard. But who, 
except those immediately concerned, or those who are liable 
to lose by the information, cares a fig whether a certain polli- 
tician, gambler, quack doctor, retired fishmonger or butcher, is 
“ domiciled,” “ quartered,” “located,” “sojourning,” “ona brief 
visit,” or “ among the guests,” at this, that, or the other hotel ? 
W ould it not be well, therefore, to exercise some discrimination 
in the matter, bearing in mind that this is one of those instances 
in which a short list may be better than a long orie, and in 
which it may be more honorable, as well as more useful, to 
have the former than the latter? 

We do not accuse the daily press of demanding, or even ac- 
cepting money for this sort of work. ‘The renown they confer, 
or are supposed to confer, in this department, is, we believe, a 
free gift; but if they recognize money, or success in making it, 
no matter how, as a sutlicient passport to honor and distinction, 
the effect on the public will be just as bad as if they hada 
graduated scale of prices, including invitations to dinner, ete., 
like the “society” journals. What makes quackery of all 
kinds flourish in this country as it does? Hasthe facility with 
which the most ignorant pretenders can have themselves pro- 
claimed learned and infallible doctors nothing to do with the 
phenomenon? If ignorance is to be held inas high estimation 
as knowledge, is it not superfluous to toil for half a life time 
for the latter. If the swindler or the rogue can have his 
“ movements in society ” proclaimed with at least as great a show 
of esteem and admiration as the honest man who is a benefactor 
of society, is it any wonder that the difference between mewm 
and tuum, is so rapidly diminishing? In a word, have those who 
are at least as ready to honor ignorance and rascality, as know- 
ledge and honesty, any right to wonder if the former produce 
their legitimate fruits at an overwhelming and destructive 
ratio? 
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That our leading daily journals should be so ready to make 
pot-metal seem yold, and to cause the nauseous deleterious drug 
to be mistaken for the salutary balin is deplorable enough, 
although it is true that to a great extent their criticisms and 
denunciations may be regarded as antidotes. But the so-called 
society journals can claim no redeeming characteristic; their 
business is to represent impudence, presumption, vulgarity, 
rascality, and even infamy, for money, or its equivalent, as 
e jual if not superior to all those qualities and characteristics 
which distinguish civilized man from the savage. So long as 
such a large proportion of those who ought to know better are 
silly enough to imagine that any honor, or any distinction save 


that of being laughed at, can be derived from such sources, 
* our fashio iable circles,” “the élite.” 7” Folng into society,” 
“receiving, etc., etc., must continue to be sadly equivocal ex- 


pressions. 


Art. V.—1l. Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa. By Henry Barts. London. 1858. 


2. Narrative of an Exp lition to the Zamle 21 and its Tributaries. 
By Davip and CHARLES LiviNGsTtone. London. 1865. 
8. Prehistoric Nations. By JoHN D. BaLpwin, A.M. New 
York. 1869. 
t. Zravels, Researches, and Missionary Labors in Eastern Africa. 
By Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapr. Boston. 1860. 
5. Journa of Discov ry to the Source of the Nile. By a. H. 
SPEKE. New York. 1864. 
IT appears strange, that after thousands of years of civiliza- 
tion in southern Europe, and in the Nile region, the great continent 
of Africa, lying so near to Egypt, Greece, and Italy, should yet 
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remain, in great part, terra incognita. Strange, when we consider 
that at an age almost beyond the reach of history, the interior of 
this continent was known quite as well as we knew it till late in 
the present century, and that it had been circumnavigated and 
colonized several thousand years before Vasquez di Gama round- 
ed the Stormy Cape, and sailed up the eastern coast of this new 
world. 

So vigorous has been the geographical instinct in man 
within the present century, that he has overrun all accessible 
portions of the earth, and is rapidly forcing his way into the 
hitherto inaccessible. Chief among the latter, the huge enigma 
of Africa, like the riddle of the Sphynx, yet awaits the (Edipus 
of discovery who shall give its solution to the world. The 
cause of this long seclusion is evident. Nature has surrounded 
this region with so difficult a barrier that we might imagine she 
had designedly intended to repel the invasion of travel. Across 
the whole breadth of the continent, on the north, stretches the 
great desert, an inhospitable boundary to the fertile country 
beyond. Southward from this the coast regions are infested 
with deadly malaria, and yield in proportion fevers fatal to the 
white races. The inhabitants are savage and hostile, either 
repelling travellers, or detaining and plundering them so as to 
effectually hinder their further progress. The Arabs, who 
alone penetrate the continent with impunity, are very jealous 
of the etiorts of European travellers, fearing, with good reason, 
to lose the monoply of African trade, which they have so long 
possessed. Their opposition has greatly hindered the progress 
of discovery from the east. 

In this vast region we find no Mississippi nor Amazon, 
presenting a grand path by which the fleets of maritime nations 
may force their way inward, despite opposition. The Nile, the 
most available watery pathway into this unknown land, is of dif- 
ficult navigation, and notavailable for vessels of suflicient size to 
make their way through the perils of the river and the hostil- 
ity of the natives. 

Nor can the country be opened by military force. Even if 
European nations could desist from intestine war suiliciently long 
to divert their surplus energy to the purpose of opening this 
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great region tocommerce and civilization, the experience of Eng- 
land in Abyssinia shows the futility of such an enterprise. In 
many other portions of the country European troops would 
meet an enemy more fatal than the snows of Russia proved to 
the legions of France, the deadly assault of tropical fevers, a 
foe tenfold more terrible than the savage inhabitants. 

The only sure mode to discover this country, in the widest sense 
of the term, would be to encircle it witha cordon of colonies, like 
those at Liberia, at the Cape, and at other points, from which, 
as centres, the footsteps of civilization might press irresistibly 
inward, This, however, would be a process needing centuries 
for its accomplishm« nt, and would ill accord with the eager 
spirit of modern civilization. We, nineteenth century people, 
ho wish to know everything knowable on earth before we 
die, cannot appreciate that middle-age spirit which was content 
to begin cathe lrals knowing that centuries would be consumed 
in their building. 

Animated by this earnest desire for knowledge many Treso- 
lute travellers have bravely dared the perils of the way, and 
forced themselves from various points into this great “ undis- 
covered country,’ bringing us back much valuable information 
concerning its interior, Of these, unquestionably the most 
meritorious of modern travellers is Dr. Livingstone, that in- 


trepl | inv stigator who has laid a wide band of discovered 
country across the continent from ocean to ocean, and who has 
1 for years lost in the heart of Africa, determinedly seeking 


the solution of the inystery. In this unknown region we have 
reason to believe he still lives, and to hope that he will yet 


t ] oO ClVl ed man a tale which no living being, besides 
himself, is capable of telling. 


vestigators share the honors of this great quest, 
and have each contributed his quota to the full sum of our 
of the African continent. We may fairly hope 


' 
+ 


present century, to which we owe nearly all our pre- 

sent rmation in regard to this portion of the earth, may 
he work, and utterly dispel the mist of doubt now 

ere we stand in the year 1900, on the threshold of 


a new century. From all this research we are gradually 
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deriving some knowledge of the races and national limits of 
the Africans, which, combined with the fragments of African 
history given us by ancient writers, is yielding us some faint 
glimpse of the movements and conditions of mankind within 
this long hidden region. 

At the very outset of a consideration of these facts we are 
forced to greatly modify our & nception of Africa as the land 
of the negro. This conception is entertained not only by the 
ignorant, but by many intelligent and educated people; and 
with the exception of Egypt, Abyssinia, and the Mediterranean 
coast, all of Africa is popularly given to the negro race. In 
reality the typical negro inhabits but a small part of Africa, 
being chiefly the low coast lands around the Gulf of Guinea, 
with a few narrow districts in other localities. His range Was 
pre ybably more extensive in former times, as appears from the 
evident mixture of the negro element in the blood of the other 
African races. 

‘** Africa, away from the coasts, is generally an elevated table land, 
mostly well watered, fertile and healthy. The great body of its people 
consists of a brown or olive colored race, occasionally described as the 
‘Red Race,’ in which some travellers and ethnologists find a resem- 
blance to the Malays; but in Africa this race is seldom found entirely 
pure; in every part of the country it shows very clearly the signs of 
intermixture with other races, both white and black.”* 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of this plain mixture of blood in 
the brown race as found in South Africa, and insists that the 
inhabitants of the western coasts are not the true type of the 
African people. 

Some writers have attempted to show that the negroes are 
an exceptional people, derived from tribes of the brown race 
by some climatic influence of the low, malarious coast regions. 
As Mr. Reed states it, “the true Africans, a red-skinned race, 
descending from the table-land into the swamps, become de- 
graded in body and mind, and their type is completely 
changed.” ‘This theory is not consistent with the fact that cer. 
tain tribes of the brown race, as the Saabs or Bushmen, are 


quite as degraded in body and mind as are the negroes. The 


* Prehistoric Nations, page 308. 
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only necessary answer to it, however, is the fact that the negro 
type is permanent. Return them to the table-lands or to healthy 
regions in other countries, and if they are simply degraded by 
miasmatic influences, we should see their original type reappear- 
ing—the fine forms, the long, curling hair, and the olive com- 
plexion replacing the negro characteristics. No indication of 
such a reversion is on record. 

The indications of changes in the limits of nevro dominion 
in Africa are accompanit dl by signs of other changes, indicated 


by an evident mixture of white blood in the brown races 


=_ - 
ly traversed 


There is great reason to believe that Africa was wid 


+ 


in ancient times by Asiatic races, probably the people of Ara- 
bia, who have never quite lost their ancient influence on this 
continent. The eastern prov inces of Africa stand prominently 
before us from times antedating history as the seat of a oreat 
kingdom of the whites, that remarkable Ethiopia, of which the 
ancient Greeks, knowing so little, entertained such exalted 


conceptions. The name is still employed to designate certain 
t - 


regions in eastern and central Africa, which may have forme: 


part of those colonized by the enterprising Ethiopians of an- 


cient times. 

This p yple probably came originally from Asia. ‘The 
early Greeks, the Hebrews, and the Sanscrit writers, appear to 
have consider d Arabia as the country of the Ethiopians, or 
Cushites, as they are designated in the Scriptures. Mr. Foster 
savs: “Itis a matter of fact, familiar to the learned ré ader 
that the names Ethiopia and Ethiopians, are frequently sub- 
stituted in our OF olish version of the Old Testam nt where 


the Hebrew preserves the proper name ‘ ¢ ush.’ And the hame 


| 


‘Cush’ vw <o applied im Seripture, belongs uniformly, not 
tothe Afi mt tothe Asiatie Ethiopia, or Arabia.”* Strabo 
speaks of “ Western Ethiopians, who are the most southern of 


' 
phy, as li Puranas and other writings, we have a 
des ! of Cusha-dwipa, or the land of Cush, embracing 
; ; , 
the « ntries of south-western Asia, and of a subseque Cusha 
* iI reog Old and New Testament, vo p. 12 
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dwipa without, situated in Africa. These pre-historic geogra- 
phers had a knowledge of Africa greater than that we have 
yet attained. As evidence we may give their description of 
the Nile. “That celebrated and holy river (the Nile) takes its 
rise from the lake of the gods, thence named Amara or Deva 
Sarovera, the region of Sharma, between the mountains of 
Ajagara and Sitanta, which seem part of Soima-givi or the 
Mountains of the Moon, the country around the lake being 
ealled Chandri-sthan or Moonland; thenee the Cali (Nile) 
flows into the marshes of Padma-van, and through the Nishada 
Mountains into the land of Barbara (Nubia, still known to the 
natives as Barbara), whence it passes through the mountains of 
Hémactta into Sancha-dwipa proper (@ ¢ upper Egypt proper) 
there entering the forests of Topas (or Thebais), it runs into 
Cantaca-cd sa, or Misra Sthan and through the Wor ds named 
Arauga and Atovi, into the Sane’ habdhi.’’* 

Ptolemy also states that the Nile rose in certain mountains 
of the Moon, from two lakes ly ing east and west of each other, 


near the equator. Speke, one of the late re-discoverers of 


these two lakes, tells us that the country round the lakes is 
now called Moonland, and says: “ Unyamuezi—Country of 
the Moon—must have been one of the largest kingdoms in 
Africa."+ These traditions of a powerful kingdom of Asiatic 
colonists in Eastern and Central Africa, combined with the 
extensive knowledge of the interior of this continent possessed 
by the most ancient geographers, vive us reason to expect to tind 
traces of this early dominion yet remaining in Africa. 

[t is possible that the Egyptians are descended from this 
primitive stock, who May have originally crossed the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and advanced northward, down the Nile valley, 
to found that most remarkable of ancient kingdoms. In evi- 
dence of their migrations westward and southward we have 


yet remaining an important people in the region south of 


descendants of the Ethiopians. 


Abyssinia, who were probably 


These Gallas number now six to eight millions, and have, in 


* Wilford’s Papers in ** Asiatic Researches.” 


¢ Journal of Discovery to Source of Nile, p. 98. 
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course of time, taken possession of a large portion of Eastern 


Africa. The name Gallas, in their own. language, means immi- 


grants, having been given them by the Arabs in evidence of 


their recent migratory movement from the interior towards 


Abvssinia and the coast. They call themselves Orma, or 


0) a, meaning strong or brave men. Dr. Krapf says that “ it 
is certain that on their first appearance in Abyssinia they were 


a wild and warlike people who, united, might have conquered 


They all ride on horseback, and are armed with spears, 
Sswol Is, and shields. The y practise agriculture, and possess 
herds of gr ng animals. In their religious ideas t! ‘Vy are lar 
in advance of the distinctive African races. They possess 
priests. and have definite ideas of a heaven and a hell Dr. 
Krapf says: “ They certainly have more expanded and purer 
ideas of rel m than the other heathen tribes of Eastern 
Afriea.”"+ The serpent is one of their main objects of worship, 


r “ding this an mal, as they do, as the mother of the human 


race. “ Now, as serpent worship was a prominent feature of 


ious conceptions ot Ormas 


are connect | with ancient Ethiopia. t 


the old Ethiopian creed, the relig 

Or} of their customs resembled those of the early 
Asiatics 1 all the evidence goes to show that they are de- 
scended mm some race of Asiatic colonists, probably the 
Ethiop ns. 7 Tl eC yy | e ol Arabia have been accustomed to 


irection, from ages of which neither 


os 
j 
a 


history nor tradition can make any report. They are found 


everywhere, east, west, north, and south; usually as traders, 


ready to deal in slaves or in anything else that gives a hope of 
profit, but frequently as a part of the settled population. To 
other } les the interior of Africa has for ages been an un- 
ky ae 1 hn, a und ol mystery, ol which nothing eould be 


1 


told | vl some Arabian notices of its geography. The only 
reasona! ‘ } tion of this ¢ xtensive and long-continued 

irse of 1 Arabians with the interior countries of 
* Tr 3 Researches, p. 61 + Travels and Researches, p. 66. 


t Travels and Researches, p. 67. 
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Africa is that which assumes that it was established by the 


ancient Cushite oceupat ym, and has never heen diseontinued. * 


Dr. Barsh stat that not less than 250,000 Arabians were 


7 ] ) 


settled in Bornou when he visited that kingdom, and that this 


1 


Arab populati n appeared to have come from the east at a very 


29 ] 1 1 1 7 . > 
early per1o |. It =e s probable, then, that the lake region ot 


earried then ( sf t as Sondan, and from whom 
a Se eee ae) somons of the Mile. and of Gy 
Mou itaims olf M } ech 1 lain Trom so remote y period. 


ment of Strabo, mn s first hook. “It is mentioned as a tra- 


dition among the le of Tartessus that the Ethiopians once 


that some of them ¢ and settled at Tartessus.” This Tar- 
tessus Was a ver C t Phoenician city of southern Spain, 
probably the T: the Seriptures 

These indications of an ancient eivilized possession of 


Afriea are supplemented by indubitable remains of civilized 
arts and custom vet found in many parts of the continent. 
Arts are possessed by the natives of Africa utterly beyond 


the rasp oO : | not und in races much mor 
( It mn is cl ( enlightenment far above that 
now found \f to « n the arts of smelti ores and 
vorking metals | ab to smelt and for iron, in pal 

ular, 1s ac d s Ol of th ) stable « lences of 
( \ 10n | = not s ~ | b n ! ions oO} intl 


illage we saw ! vhout six fee hieh 
nd two and a a it ( et } ameter. It is a 
e-hardened mace for smelt 11 No flux is used, 
eth r the SDE ul iron. thie ha m tite, o1 magnet 
P S » Nat sp 24 
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iron ore is fused, and vet capital metal is produced. Native 
manufactured iron is so good that the natives declare English 
iron rotten in comparison; and specimens of African hoes 
were pronounced at Birmingham to be nearly equal to the 


best Swedish iron.” * 


Dr. Barth reports the prevalence of this art in Central 
Africa. Tle found those smelting furnaces common in Soudan. 
We are also told by the various travellers who have explored 
the sourees of the Nile. that the natives display remarkable 

kill in blacksmithing and other civilized arts. Dr. Livine- 
one, in his “* Expedition to the Zambezi,” found the na 
tives to manufacture h mmers, tongs, hoes. adzes, fish hooks, 
ie - il d other implements. Their skill in spinning and 
In the manufacture of pottery, excited his ad- 

I] found them to possess admirab] 

ing nets, similar to those now used in Normandy, a black- 
th bell like that used in India, fish baskets and 
ised in the Seottish Hiehlan ls, a d 


, 
vy made fish- 


Numerous evidences of a 


n ancient civilization were found 


by Dr. Barth and other explorers in central Afriea. The « <- 
tensive region of Soudan possesses a very effective political 
tion, and an active condition of trade and manut eture 

| districts the manufacture of cotton and erass cloths 
fine leather vork, and metal tools, is carried on to a con 


tures and commerce flourish, finding 
iv as the Medite rranean cities. 
Dr. Barth found important kingdoms still organized. 1 


story reaches back nearly to the beginning of the Christian 


( Oriol is probably muehn more remote. It is 
lso known that the civilization of these ki rdoms has long 
heen i i state of retrogression. In Ghasr-egeom , the ancient 


capital of Bornou, the ruins of the principal buildings are of 


* Expedition to Zambezi, p. 536. 
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brick. But “in the present capital not the smallest approach 
is made to this more solid mode of architecture.”* Dr. Barth 
continues: “Itcannot be doubted that the old capital con- 
tained a great deal of barbaric magnificence, and even a cer- 
tain degree of civilization, much more than is at present found 
in the country. It is certainly a spectacle not devoid of in- 
terest to imagine, in this tour of Negroland, a splendid court, 


ith a considerable number of learned and intelligent men 


ieir sovereign, and a priest writing down 
the elorious ach vements of his master.’ + 
Written chronicles of this ancient African court are said 


ie efforts of cond tl ring tribes to destroy 
them. Dr, Barth says: ~ Books containing a comprehensive 
history of the kingdom of Ratsena have been destroyed inten- 
tionally by the Fulbe or the Fulans sinee their conquest of the 
col try." ft Traditions claim that this kingdom of Bornou was 
created by the Himyarite kings of Arabia. There are records 
i, the first black king of Bornou, began 


his reign in the year 1194 A.D., many centuries after the king- 


‘* That the central countries of Africa were occupied or controlled 
in ancient times by a civilized white race is shown by the physiological 
peculiarities of the present inhabitants. The people of these coun- 
tries present everywhere a remarkable mixture of races. The blood of 
the original brown race, with its fine forms, long, curling hair, and dark 
olive complexion, predominates in this mixture and sometimes it is 
found nearly pure. Traces of white blood in the African people, more 
or less distinct, are found everywhere away fromthe western coast.’’$ 


Dr. Barth savs of the inhabitants of a village in Adamwa: 
‘T was struck by the symmetry and beauty of their forms, and 
the regularity of their features; but I was still more aston- 
d at their complexion, which was different in different in- 
dividuals, it being in some of a glossy black, and in others of 


light copper.” Dr. Livingstone, speaking of the tribes 


Travels, and Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 23. + Travels and Discoveries, vol. 4, 


24 t Travels and Discoveries, vol. 2, p. 75. S$ Prehistoric Nations, p. 330. 
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06 
farther south, says, that the true type of the African people 
which most } eople 





‘is not that found on the west coast, from 


have derived their ideas of the Africans.”"* He says of a 
M nja chief: “He has a Jewish east of face, or rather the 
‘ Assyrian face, as seen in the monuments brought home 
by Mr. Lavard. This face is very common in this country. 


_ 1 , , 
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prominence and importance, have been an object of much 
speculation. One or two writers have assumed that they were 
not originally an African people.”* 

M. kichwaldt attempted in the Journal de la Société Ethno- 
logique for 1841, to connect them with the Malays, by way of 
Meroi. Dr. Barth says of them: “ No doubt they are the 
most intelligent of all the African tribes, although in bodily 
development they cannot be said to exhibit the most pertect 
specimens. It is their superior intelligence that gives their 


chief expression to the Fulbe.”+ He continues: “ I myselfam 


ot 0 ion that their origm is to be sought in the direction of 
the east: but this refers to an age which, for us, is enveloped 
] 4 
i! " ) + aal } =< 
{ I ( a { pe 
, : ‘ i : . 
L, oking further north, to the region of the Sahara. we find 
. } } my 
lhhabited Va peo] In many respects remark ible. hese 


serbers are of white origin, and may be the only pure remains 


of the k Lom Ol { which, at a remote ep wh, seems to 
have extended far south of the borders of the desert. They 
are yet found as far south as the southern border of the Sahara, 


and are said to have founded the kingdom of Bornou, and the 


city of Timbuctoo. They possess a considerable degree of civili- 
zation, Which, to all appearance, has been retained since their 
original settlement in this region. They have cities, farming 
industy, political organization, and many useful arts. Reading 


generally practised. The Arabic alphabet is used 


> 1. + ‘Y . 
»y most of the tribes, but the Touaricks, the most numerous of t 


it 
_ ‘ ] . . , 
Bi roer tribes, nave an alphabet ol their own, vei V ancient accora- 


Ing to their claim, and have also considerable native literature. In 


the Journal Asiat que for May, 1847, Mr. Boissonnet gave an im- 


re 9 , f° 4} . + . + | , . l- ] ] } + ‘ 1+ + 

pression of the character of the OuaricK alphabet, ShOW Lng It to 
. ‘ + 4 - » ~ ° ° 

be nearly identical with the later Phcenician characters. 


M dern writers have been s irprised at the condition of the 
desert tribes. Captain G. F. Lyon speaks of the ‘Touaricks: 
“They are the finest race of men I ever saw, tall, straight, and 
handsome, with a certain air of independence and pride that 
* Prehistoric Nations, p. 332 + Travels and Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 143 


t r'ravels and Discoveries, vol. 4, p 149. 
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is very imposing. They are generally white, that is to say, 
comparatively so, the dark brown of their complexion being 
occasioned only by the heat of the climate. Their arms and 
bodies where constantly covered, are as white as those of many 
Kuropeans.” 

An Arab writer of the thirteenth century, Ebn-ed-din El] 
Eghwaati, in his “Notes of a Journey,” gives a similar ac 


count: “The Touaricks are a very powerful people, of 


very white complexions. They wear pantaloons like Christians.” 
The McZab tribe have citi s, of which Ghardaia, the capi 
tal, has 18,000 inhabitants. This city is very old, having near 
it the ruins of its more ancient progenitor. They told Mr. H. 
B. Tristam that “their nation came hither from Moroco, to 


which place their ancestors immigrated from Evy pt, or south of 


Key pt. But their imauns knew all their story, and it is written 
in their sacred books, which are preserved in manuscripts at 
Ghardaia. * >] eaking of his depart ire from the city of Beni- 
[so 1en, he Says: - W hen we were about Lo dey art, th jem- 


it 


maa requested our names and addresses, as they have a regis- 


ter containing all the events of the ecity,. and a record of 


its visitors for nine hundred years. The book was _ pro- 
duced.}” 


* The MeZabs are not the only Berbers who have books and manu- 
scripts. It is probable that all or nearly all the tribes have annals and 
other literary records like those preserved at Ghardaia, for they all read 
and write. The Touaricks appear to be the most cultivated branch of the 
family; their literature has attracted the attention of French oflicers 
in Africa. When it can Le explored carefully, important historical re- 
cords may be discovered, although it is nowise likely that much relating 
to their ancient history has been preserved.” { 


We have here, then, in these inhabitants of the Sahara 
(which is not nearly so much a desert as we are accustomed to 
regard it), the remains ofa very antique people, who probably 
in early times possessed dominion over a large portion of een- 
tral Africa, but are now only repre sented by these Saharan 
tribes. Their language and institutions plainly attiliate them 


Wanderings south of Atlas, p.131. 4+ Wanderings south of Atlas, p. 169. 
¢ Prehistoric Nations, p. 343. 
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turbing influence of modern civilization. 

North of the Sahara, in the fertile districts of northern 
Africa, there appe long previous 
4 to any re liable history Ol this region. 
andthe Atiant des, of the restward voyage Ol Hercule S, etc., hint 
at a civilized occupation of Spain ‘ Africa at a 

ting Hercules, Hyperion, 


och. The legends connec 





ir to have been civilized states 


The old myths of Atlas 


] ] 
md northw' stern 


ther mythological characters with these 
western region tly refer to the most ancient times. The 
; Kyyptian record cones ening the Atlantic island as g ven to Solon, 
‘y ancl legends, seem to hint a pr historic civil- 

mn intl They told him that in the remotest 
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of Tartessus, which had already utterly disappeared in the 
of Strabo. These cities were noted for their maritime 
ergy. Strabo praises Gades for the number and size of its 
+: and if we may s ippose Tartessus to be the Hebrew 
Tarshish, we have seriptural authority for its commerce and 
the dar energy of its sailors. ‘These cities probably did 
is African discovery, their ships collecting mer- 


ndise from the western coast of Africa, and finding their 


The early Irish records refer to the same probable fact of 

nm early Atrican civilization. The Formorians, the oldest 

entioned in Ireland, are said by all the traditions to 

come from Africa. It is said that they had powerful 

ts and were possessed of great maritime enterprise. In 

e of their battles with later invaders, More, the Formorian 

{ ier, Is i to have had a fleet ol SIXty ships, and a strong 

Ata mu ter period the declining Tyrian power built 

Cart e, ch subsequently rose to an importance quite 

vershadow ts parent eitv. There is reason, however, to 

ve t the historical Carthage was built on the site of a 

re ancient city, one of the early Phoenician colcnies, 

oO y risi to Inportance alter the tight thither of the wealth 
of ‘T'yre { the overshadowing Assyrian agveressions. 

During this period of Tyrian s ipremacy, northern Africa 

possessed of many tlourishing cities, and of an active con- 

dition of commerce and agriculture. Recently the ruins of 

very ancient cities have been found there. Mr. N. Davis, 


mn * Ruined cities of Atriea, eives imtere sting accounts of 


T these, and refers to others which have not vet been 
Visit l. Li (> Atrie hu cle es the old ety ol Moroeo. or 
Ma rib, as a * Duve | id Mu ehty city, and says it had “ Four 


and twenty ates and a va of great strenet and thickness.” 


It v ( rated for its mavniticent temples and schools of 
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be made known. Little more than a year ago the ruins of a 
very ancient town were discovered and described, and it may 
be that the remains of many ruined cities of the remote past 
lie hidden inthe interior country, so long concealed by Mahom- 
medan intolerance from the footsteps of discovery. 

When the Portuguese sailed around the southern cape of 
Africa it was hailed as an unprece dented feat, and until a very 
late period thev have been gen rally considered as the first 
among civilized nations to diseover the fact that this unknown 
continent could be circumnavigated, and to make known to 
the world this oceanic path to the mysterious East. Yet it is 
now known that at this very period maps and documents 
were in existence, describing the southern and southwestern 


portions of the African continent. These were drawn from 


. ] ] ] 
° an accurate knowledge 


Arabian sources, this people havi 
of the African coast before the explorations of Bartholomew 
Dioz and Vasque di Gama. W hat is now known as the Cape 
of Good Hope is deseribed by them as Ca} e Diab, or Dsiab in 
Arabic. It seems also to have been called Cape Avisvmba 
according to the testimony of Ferdinand Columbus. Humboldt 
speaks of these evidences as follows: 

‘*Long temps avant Bartholemé Diaz et Vasco de Gama, nous 
voyons l’extrémité triangulaire de l'Afrique représentée dans le plani. 
sphére de Sanuto, de 1306, annexé au Secreta fidelium Crucis, et publié 
par Bongars ; dans la Portulano della Mediceo Laurenziana, de 1351, 
ouvrage génois, que le Comte Baldellia fait connaitre; dans le Planis- 
ferio de la Palatina, de Florence, de 1417, discute par le Cardinal 
Zurla; et surtout dans le fameuse mappemonde de Fra Mauro, tracée 
dans les années 1457 et 1459. C'est cette derniére carte surtout. ante- 
rieure de quarante ans a la circumnavigation de Vasco de Gama, qui 
offre, avec le plus grande clarté, le promontoire de l'Afrique australe 
sous le nom de Capo di Diab.’’* 


That the Arabians were equ lly han ar WV ith Kastern 
Africa we know from the narratives of the Portue iese exX- 
plorers. They found in that region two important kingdoms, 
Quilva and Monomotapa, so rich and flourishing as to excite 

* Examen Critique de |’Histoire de la Geographie du Nouveau Continent, 
vol. 1. 
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r admiration. Between these kingdoms and the coast of 
India there was constant commercial Intercourse. Di Gama 
found in Mozambique, cities not inferior to the 
A narrative of the voyage says of Melinda, one of these cities: 


se of Portugal. 
The city was large, with handsome streets, and houses built 
of stone, several stories high, with terraces on top.” Lle found 
the harbors of these cities many ships quite equal to his 


own, and that the Arabian navigators used the mariners’ com. 


piss, the ast labe, and other nautical and astronomical instru 
Cc These cities and kingdoms have utterly disappeared. 
He mil y vigor of the Port uese enabled them to Possess 
T s iriun ti oOlowecd In ie bri Olt then ccupa 
to! ) t b MUris has t en the p line O} ec Cly ized 
Cti\ mil there in 1498. 
Buta knowl e of the contiguration of the African coast 
> ossessel In times far more remote than these, and we 
I eCO reunnavigation many centuries before the 
Christian era, HLumboldt, in the work already cited, says that 
t! ter OpPlNtol ) antiquity relative to this circumnavigation 
ere 1 more Imecorrect than those olf preceding ages: 
-' cS hciens es opinions réecentes sont souvent moms 
justes que plusieurs de celles qui les avaient precedées.” 


* About the year 600 (B. C.. Necho II., an enterprising king of 
Egy pt, fitted out an expedition, which he ordered to sail down the Red 
Sea, go round Africa, and return to Egypt through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. Ile knew very well that such a voyage was possible. The same 
knowledge existed among the Persians, when Sataspes, one of the 
Achwmenidie, guilty of a great crime, was offered escape from capital 
punish nt if he would sail round Africa in the opposit direction, but 
lacked resolution to complete the voyage. Herodotus, who gives a par- 
ticular account of the successful expedition sent out by Necho, adds 
that the Carthaginians knew that Africa was surrounded by the ocean, 


and could therefore be cireumnavigated.” 
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expeditions, commanded by another Hanno, who sailed from 
the Mediterranean to Arabia, and wrote an account of his voy- 
age. We have the “ Per pl is’ of yet another Hanno who 
made an extensive voyag along the west coast. 

Posidorius describes the voyages of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, 
who explored the exterior coast of Africa with great enthu- 
siasm, and relates that he found on the eastern coast remains 
of the wreck of a sl Ip from Gades. This wreck goes to show 
that the Phoenician colonists were in the habit of making com- 
mercial voyages round this continent, and had probably done 
so tor many cent ies elore the period of the Keypt an and 
Carthaginian expeditions. Probably the Assyrian invasions, 
which destroyed the independence of the ancient Phoenician 
cities, interr tpt d this commerce with the African coast, so that 
when it Was renewed at a later period Dy the exped tions above 
mentioned, they | d but traditional accounts of the former 
Phoenician ent rprise as the bas 3 Ol their co tick nee in the 
feasibility of their project. 

Ancient testi ony remains to the effect, that the Ty rans 
had settlements on the Atlantic coast of Atriea, consisting of 
less than three hundred cities. These are stated to have 
been destroyed by the Pharusii and the Nigritz. 

The name of Afrie neiently signified “the West,” much 

we now designate Asia “the East.” The word “ Ophir,” 
as used | the Ilebre seript ives, 1s proba ily synonymous 

ith Africa. Wilford says, in the eighth volume of “ Asiatic 
Researches: “Tn Seripture, Parvain and Ophir mean coun 
tries at the east and at the west; but these terms are not dedu- 
cible from the Llebrey Aj ar and Ay rica are the same as 
Ophu, A 


har, and Atri a. sishop Lowt 1 in the same man- 
ner derives Africa from ( 4 bir. This word was used ancient 


} 
i 


a 


to describe Mauretania, Spain, and the other countries on the 
Atlantic, under the general idea of * the west.” 

Rey. Dr. Kray fand others have sup} osed that the Seriptu 
ral U} hir might have reterred to the eastern African coast, 
and Max Miiller seeks to locate it in India. But this etymo- 

] 


logy of the word male 310 seer } ol} ible that it nay nave been 


Le A 4 


a region on the eastern coast of Africa. The ships of Hiram 
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Although our forefathers had not a new literature to 
found, we must remember that the nature of their enterprise 
was not favorable to the cultivation of letters. To provide for 
their material wants absorbed the greater portion of their time 
and energy. Then, the heterogeneous character of our n itional 
materials must be taken into the account. There were half a 
dozen different nationalities represented among the early set- 
tlers of this part of the continent, speaking ditferent tongues, 
and r aa liring considerable time to be brought into any degree 
of harmony in feeling or language. From these erude mate- 
rials and peculiar circumstances it required time to develop 
even a national sentiment That there was so much creditable 
literary production as there was, is rather a matter of wo ider. 

Our forefathers brought with them the habits and tastes of 
their several orders abroad. In New England, whieh pro- 
dueed the greater amount of our colonial literature, there was 
more community of feeling than elsewhere. As it was for 
religious reasons that the Puritans sought a home on this con- 
tinent, we should expect that their writings would partake 
chiefly of a controversial and theological character. The dif- 
ferences which divided sects in the old eountry and which drove 
the water, would naturally find expres- 
sion where freedom of speech was accorded. In New England, 
also, was found in greatest numbers the only class who by 
their occupation were permitted to cultivate learning and let- 
ters. A few of the Puritan clergy were educated men, and 
brought with them m ich of the learning with some of the lite- 
rary tastes of England. Yet they were here, as on the other 
side of the ocean, chu ly interested 11 polemical the logy, and 


eared little for the graces of style, regarding such culture, 


The settlers of Virginia comprised more of the English 
rentry to whom we should look for evidences of higher and 
more genero culture, Yet they were not given to literary 
production, however appreciative they may have been. They 
were generally content to import their books, with most articles 


of luxury, from England, and to be employed chiefly in arrang- 
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ing their estates, founding families and establishing manors 
which should recall those of their former home. 

In the writings of these early American times the careful 
student will discern a few of the germs of what is most charae- 
teristic and national in our modern literature, and what gives 
promise of somet!] ing yet more distinctive than we have vet 
attained to. To understand what we are and may he, as well 
as what we have been, the e Jonial writers must be thoroughly 
studied. For themselves, there is not much that is interesting 
in these productions, vet there are many works that are valu- 
able for history, several that are creditable for thought. and a 
at are tolerable as regards style. The writings of a few 
of the men of that period have had an influence unon the 
world outside of America. as those of Roger Williams, Ed- 


wards. and especially those of Franklin, justly regarded ey ry 


The colonial era is note worthy for the establishment of 
ms of learning. From these emanated 
classical erudition there was in the cou try that was not 
imported from England. After the colonists vot established 
here, there was little of a public nature to excite intellectual 


activity, except religious controversies, to which thy puritanie 


: : a 5 ok 
mind was ever prone. The obreaking out of the revolutionary 
~ : ] ] ° : 
ar gave a new impetus to mental action, and turned it into 
ferent channels, so that the period following the war with 
’ | } ae ] ; : -* TY Stcaal Wd > 
England exhibited much more vigor. he political life of 
+ y ] ] 


the count VD re the war was comparatively tame W hue n inde- 
pendent thought and action vere assumed it de eloped creater 
intellectual uctivity With a sense of independence. though it 
was still—and vet is—far from being literary in the highest 


T ere are very few w riters of the colonial era who are de- 


erving of mention for their own merits, but many whose 
* Dr s f ) is ) i of 
1774 , pres { I am satis 

{ a ye as I 
ired t t ~ C ired with what they were before the American 
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names and works are landmarks of progress. The first literary 
work performed in America worthy of notice was a transla- 
tion of the Metam phoses of Ovid, by George Sandys, which 
was published in London in 1626. Ile was employed as treas- 
urer of the Virginia company, and executed his version on the 
banks of the James River, to beguile the tedium of his stay in 
that wild country. Ile was a man of scholarly tastes, and his 
translation is a very good one. Dryden eulogized his work, 
pronouncing | im the best versifier of the age. William Mor- 
rell. an English clergyman, came to Massachusetts in 1628, 
and while there wrote a work, in Latin hexameters and English 
heroies. afterwards published in England, entitled “ Nova 
Anglia.” There is nothing remarkable about this book, though 
it gave some information, doubtless interesting, to the Englsh 
peopl of that day. Another account of Massachusetts, pub- 
shed soon after, was “ New England's Prospect,” by William 
W ard. [t contains some deser ptive verses, a few passages in 
vhich are tolerable. ‘Good News From New England,” the 
greater part of which Is in verse, was published in 1648. 

The heroic adventurer, Captain John Smith, the tale of 
whose vicissitudes is the delight of every American youth, pub- 
ished several Works Giving n account of his travels. The first 
is * A BS tion of such occurrences and accidents of noate as 
hath happened in Virginia since the first planting of the colony, 
the south part thereol, till the last re- 
tur! trol thence,” Lo don, L6OS, Following this were ” A 
Map of Virginia, with Description of the Country,” “ A Deserip- 
tion of New it lL * New Eneland’s Trials,” * The General 
Llisto of \ a, Ne Ie ‘ { and the Summer Isles;” 
which les ; ccount of Pocahontas, and the incident which 
has made het historical A] more comprehensive work 
was the * ‘True Tray , Adventures and Obs rvations of Capt. 
Johns th in iu yo Asia, Afmea and America, from <A. D. 
1593 to L620 1 t vith a Continuation of his Ge eral Listory 
of \ ete., folio, London, 1630. Tis last work was, 
“ Advertisements for the Unexperienced Planters of New 
England or anywhere, or the Pathway to K.xperience to 
erect a Plantation.” The style of Captain Smith is simple 
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and plain, often quaint. He wrote to give information, 
and had ho desire to display learning or literary ability. 
Ilis works have considerable value as _ historical records. 
He cared little for the beauties of nature, and relates what he 
saw and did without any capacity to infuse more romance than 
the simple facts, from their nature, ex traordinary as many of 
them were, would suggest. With all the interest that attaches 
to the career of Smith, there was probably no great amount of 
romance in his composition; if there was, he lacked the ability 
to give it expression. 

The explorations and settlements of the Spaniards in Florida, 
and of the French in Louisiana, brought out a number of pub- 
: ] 
LUI 


to the American reader. The stories of Ponce de Leon. of 


lications in those lancuages, the most of which are not access 


Cordova, and Ayllon, all of whom met their death in Florida 
and others, have been told by their countrymen, and some of 
the adventurers have left narratives which properly belong to 
the literature of the country. De Vaca, the survivor and suc- 
cessor of the ill-fated Narvaez, wrote a narrative of his trip from 
Florida to the Gulf of California, which reads like a romance. It 
may be found in Spanish, in Barcia’s collection, and in French 
in the collection of ‘Ternaux-Compans. Friar Mark, who went 
on an expedition from Mexico to the Colorado rivers, wrote an 
iccount of his journey which is exceedingly interesting, but 
much of it cannot be ecredited.* 

The wanderings of De Soto furnished material for exciting 
narratives, which his countrymen have improved. Biedman’s 


narrative, and that of the gentleman of Elvas, belong to this 
py riod.+ 
here are aiso accounts ot the disastrous expeditions oO] 
i 
Don Tristan de Luna, to Florida in Ldd7, and of the fatal 
urney of the Catholie missionaries to New Mexico in L5SO0. f 


Benavide’s Memorial, published in 1630, gives an account of the 
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of the Portuguese Captain, Vincent Gonzalez, in 
pl valley. 

rations and missionary labors of the French Jesu- 
a more admiring recognition than they usually re- 
he descendants of the Puritans. Their heroic and 
s on behalf of civilization in the new 
highest praise. They were the discoverers and 
the greater part of the continent, and their nar- 
ill of interest. Most of these are to be found in 
Relations.” The narratives of Fathers Marque tte 


are ll teresting 1n themselves, and are especially 


vhen we take into account the character of the men 


deeds they chronicle Fathi r Lewis LI Inepin publish | 


on the Mississippi country. The first was entitled 


on de la Louisiane, Paris,” 1684. The second * Nou 


velle description d'un tres grand Pays situé dans lAmerique, 
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Father Le Clerqg, 1691; “ Dernieres Découvertes,” de Tonty 


nto Ne 


shed at Utrecht, in 1697. Little credence is usu 
his writer, who seems to have been vain and unre 
he ‘*Memoir of Frontenac,” is another work of 
The celebrated Lasalle, published at Paris, in 1681, 


Ol his voyage in the new world, entitled, “* De- 
Louisiane.” ILis career also brou rit out several 


Ove) pens, as the “Etablissement de la Fou. by 


rnal Ilistorique,”, Jontel, 1713. 
vy England, of whose literature we have the 
records, Nathaniel Ward wrote, in 1645, a work 
entitled, * Thi simple Cobler of Agawam,’ a qu int 
HOOT. Ile also prepared a code of laws, which he 


ily of Liberties,” which were adopted in 1641, and 


New England statutes. Joln Winthrop, first 


Massachusetts and founder of Boston. arrived at 


30. He left a MS. journal of the aflairs of the 


was afterwards printed as a ” History of New 


1 Exploration of the Mississippi Valley,” by J, Gilmary 
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England from 1630 to 1649.” He was also the author of “A 
Model of Christian Charity, written on board the Arbella, on 
the Atlantic Ocean.”* 

In the year 1633, there came from England two clergymen 
who were destined to have no little influence in the young 
eolony. These were Thomas Hooker and John Cotton. Hooker 
had been edueated at Cambridge, and was a prea her of con- 
siderable power. He founded the City of Hartford, Connecticut. 
After his death his manuseript sermons were sent to England 
and one hundred of them were published. He wrote several 
tracts ; a “Survey of the Sum of Church Discipline,” ““Applica- 
cation of Redemption,” ete. He was evidently a very carnest 
and zealous man, but his writings are now only valuable as 
h 


them: their style is vigorous and little eraceful. He could be 


curiosities. The usual vein of puritanic theology runs throug 


imacn ative whe painting the terrors of the sinner’s hereafter, 


according to ] itanie f{ th, as witness tne following extract ° 


** And make buta peep-hole into hell, andlay your ear and listen to 
those yellings of the devils and the damned, cursing the day that ever 
they were born, the means that ever they enjoyed, the mercies that ever 
they did receive, the worm there gnawing and never dies. the fire there 
burning and never goes out, and know this sin hath done, and it will do 
so toall that love it and live in it.”’ + 


The Rey. John Cotton was a very influential man in his day, 


but of the writ rs he left the most valuable are those in rela- 
tion to liberty of conscience, being elicited by the persecution 


of Roger Williams and his defense. Mr. Cotton had the mis- 


t) 
fortune to be on the wrong side in that memorable controversy, 
nd he will be r¢ mem) ered as one ot the aposties ol into erance, 
Nevertheless, he was a man of considerable learning, and a 


4 
1 
Roger Williams, who has been justly styled an apostle of 


} 
i 


preacher of unquestionable zeal and honesty of purpose. 


= 3 Mass, Hist. S I ginal MS. is in the New York 
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civil and religious liberty, was born in Wales, probably in 
1606; was educated at Oxford, and emigrated to Massachusetts 
in 1631. He was settled at Salem as a minister, where he was 
greatly admired and beloved by his flock. Having come to 
America to enjoy freedom of conscience he was not disposed to 
permit himself to be deprived of that liberty. He soon found, 
however, that the “ freede mm to worship God,” accorded by the 
New England worthies meant merely the freedom to wor- 
ship according to their belief. Some of his opinions upon the 
duties of magistrates, and respecting the administering of oaths 
to “ profane persons,” caused him to be summoned betore the 
General Court of Boston, where he was tried and ordered to 
leave the Colony within six weeks. All the ministers of the 
court, with one exception, approved this harsh sentence. Wil- 
liams, with « few followers, and assured of the friendship of 
the Indians, to whom he had shown himself kindly disposed, 
made a perilous and painful journey into Rhode Island, in the 
dead of winter, where he founded Providence. He established 
what was soon a flourishing colony, and strictly carried out his 
principles of toleration towards all religious sects. This was 
the first example the Christian world had seen of entire toler- 
nee. Accordingly, it was regarded by all, save a very few, as 
an experiment which could not, in the nature of things, suc- 
ceed, so little were the principles which are now generally 
accepted in this country then understood. “ But these institu- 
tions,” says the learned Gervinus, “ have not only maintained 
themselves here, but have spread over the whole union. They 
have superseded the aristocratic commencements of Carolina 
nd of New York, the high-church party in Virginia, the theoc- 
racy in Massachusetts, and the monarchy throughout America ; 
they have given laws to one quarter of the globe, and, 
dreaded for their moral influence, they stand in the back- 
ground of every democratic struggle in Europe.”* 
Not iCSSs praiseworthy, perhaps more so because it was not 
provoked by opposition or adopted as a defensive principle, 


was the entire religious t leration accorded by Lord Baltimore 


Int to the Llistory of the Nineteenth Century. Lond. Ed. p. 65. 
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and the other Catholic founders of Maryland. No controversy 
was excited in this case, for there were no bigoted opponents 
to insist upon freedom for their own dogmas only; hence no 
works were published upon the subject, and it has attracted lit- 
tle attention. Yet the principle for which Williams battled 
wis silently and unostentatiously conceded by the Maryland 
Catholies. 

Before these principles were established in New England 
there was to be a fierce contest, extending over many years, 
and drawing into the opposing ranks the foremost men of the 
time.* In 1643, Mr. Williams embarked for England, and 
while at sea, prepared * A Key into the Language of Ameri- 
ea,’ which was printed on his arrival in London. ‘This was an 
eX position of the Narragansett dialect, then chietly prevalent 
among the Indians ot New Kneland, It did not profess to be 
a complete cuide to the attainment of the language, but Mr. 
Williams says, “ A little key may open a box where lies a 
bunch of keys.” This book is a valuable one from an antiqua- 
rian point of view, but the language of the Narragansetts is 
now obsolete.t 

During Mr. Williams’ stay in England was published oA 
Letter of Mr. John Cotton’s, Father of the Church in B« ston, 
in New England, to Mr. Williams, a Preacher there.” Mr. 
Cotton, in his second tract upon the same subject, declares that 
he did not know how this letter came to be published ; that it 
was not done with his privity, though he sees no reason to re 
tract any of its statements. His position will be understood 
from the following : 


‘** And to speak freely what I think, were my soule in your soule’s 
stead, I should thinke it a worke of mercy of God to banish me from 
the civill society of such a Common Wealth,when I could not injoy holy 
fellowship of any church of God amongst them without sin.” (Page 2). 


* “This principle, now so familiar and well-established, was, in all its applica- 
tions, entirely at variance with the whole structure of society in the colony of 
Massachusetts ; and every new assertion of it on the partof Mr. Williams, or of 
any ol the doctrines which he had connected with it, was sure to lead him into 
new collision with the authorities.” Prof. Gammell’s Life of Roger Williams. 
p. 39. 


¢ See Publications of the Narragansett Club. 
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Williams then published a pamphlet “Mr. Cotton’s Letter 


print 1, Examined and Answered,” and his more elabo- 


loody Tenent of Persecution for Cause of Con- 


> ina Cont rence between Truth and Peace.” This Was 


:in the Blood of the Lamb,” which ealled fort 





‘otton in “The Bloody Tenent of Persecution 
; 1 

n a 
lliams entitled, “ The Bloody Tenent, yet more 
‘otton’s endeavour to wash it white in the Blood 


In these two works the whole subject respecting 


ence is thoroughly discussed. The two divines, 


1 other very hard theological hits, vet profess 
. re . ' 
wWual personal regard, hese treatises have no 
| 


low, except as monuments of a state of things ex- 


ast, and to show what a fierce warfare has been 


» champions of freedom and intolerance. The 


} ] : 
Iness and liberality of his views, so much in ad 
nes in W h hi live 1, and of | people among 
Besides the works we have mentk 1 |v 


bold hits at the English clergy, and “ Experi- 


tual Life and Health.” Ile seems to have made 


| 1 S ° 
: of | f but changed his views from 
! ct to Gogmas, as light 3 given him 


but in ( the st is diffuse and thi 

Sanu Grorto vas other divine of 

L ilitant [le got into trouble where 

t ould seem from a contentious spirit rather 
of truth, which impelle | him to say unpalat- 


nished from one place to another, and 
in Boston and expelled from the 


to England where he published “ Simplici- 
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tie’s Defence against Seven-headed Poliey,” a quaint work, in 
which the reverend exile would convince us that if he had 


been more worldly he could have got along with less difficulty 
in the new world. He was also the author of some other works 


of a theological character. 
The hame ot John Khot is one which New England 
has reason to remember with admiration and gratitude. He 
1 


spent the better part of his life asa missionary among the In- 


dians, founded the town of Natick, and translated, first the New 
Testament, and then the remainder of the Bible into the lan- 
cunage of the aborigines. Eliot’s Indian Bible was the first copy 
, n the colonies. He also prepared ‘ 


eatechism for the Indians, an Indian grammar, and at | 


of the scriptures printed ' 
ransta- 
tion of Baxter’s Call. In conjunction with Welde and Richard 


Mather, lh prepar l the Old Bay Psalm Book, which Was pub- 


lished in 1640, and was the first work of the kind 


issued in 
America, and for a long time the regular New Eneland text- 
book of psalmody. Eliot's labors were principally of a kind 
that leave no monuments for the observation of the present gen- 
eration, as the language which he labored so diligently to ae- 
quire has passed out of use; yet he is deserving of the hearti- 
est commendatsi for his philanthropic efforts among a class 
who were generally despised and too often persecuted by the 
pharisal al religionists of his day. 

> are not Many specimens of <sthetic literature of the 
colonial cra, and ot the tew attempts made in that direction. 


scarcely any are worthy of attention except as curiosities. The 


ie greater part of the \ 


age, regarded anything that appealed merely to the sense the 
beautiful in man as w pro itable, if not ungodly. They had 


» with the Catholic church a id the churel 
of England to look upon religion as a matter of stern serious 


ness, and could not tolerate anything that had a tendeney to 


suously attractive. Poetry and _ versiti 
cept it might be a very literal 


\ 


render it sen 


and bald version of the psaln 


for use in the churches, they regarded as vanity. One 
tion they seem to have made. [In connection with death they 


could pr rmit solemn elegiace 
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that relieved the lines of any probable suggestion of pleasurable 
emotion. Consequently, among the writings of the period we 
find a great number of elegies, generally in commemoration of 
distinguished men, pious divines or well-beloved governors. It 
may not be miss to clive some tew specimens ot this kind of 
literature, as showing the sort of poetical stuff with which our 
forefathers consoled their devout souls. The following is from 
n elegy by Josias Winslow on Governor William Bradford : 
**He’s happy, happy thrice. unhappy we, 

That still remain more changes here to see. 

Let's not lament that God hath taken him 

From troubles hence in seas of joy to swim.” 


The following on John Wilson contains a sentiment that 
partiy re deems its « X pr ssion, which yet is superior to that of 
t the poetry of the day. [t is attributed to Jonathan 
Mitchell 
‘Love was his life; he dy’d in love ; 
Love doth embalm his memory ; 
Love is his bliss and joy above 
With God now who is love for ay, 
A comprehending charity 
To all, where aught appeared of good, 
And yet in zeal was none more high 
Against th’ apparent serpent’s brood.” 


The first volume of original poems published in New Eng- 
l was the work of Anne Bradstreet, a daughter of Governor 
The s Dudley. Her first work was published in London in 
HOO, at d was ent tled, “The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in 
\ rica.” It was a taking title, sure ly, although among the 
ts the ise was usually fabled to descend, and one com- 

om the other direction could h: rdly be expected to com- 
successfully with the nine. The early New Englanders 
quite proud of this muse of theirs. Perhaps her aristo- 
eratic family connections had something to do with her favor- 


eception ; we should judge so from Cotton Mather’s eulogy 





r to have seen the fact noticed, probably it is because 


ru women prophets and politicians are not given to antiquarian re- 
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Mistress Bradstreet appears to have been a go 1d wholesome 
New England mother, dutitul and sensible, notwithstanding 
ller pe vetical effusions are quaint and 


homely, and not often n usical, yet her verses contain much 


her cultivation of poetry. 


LO «l sense and considerable infi rmation. 


A posthumous poem 
“Tn reference to her children, 


: ; : 
s not the most favorable specl- 


men of her style, b 


+ 
\ 


it shows the homely nature of her talent. 


} 
i 


[ had eight birds hatched in the nest, 
Four cocks there were and hens the rest ; 
I nursed them up with pain and care, 
For cost nor labor did I spare, 
Till at the last they felt their wing, 
Mounted the trees and learned to sing.”’ 
She is very fond of subjects of natural history, and gives 
such minute i rmation as she PpOssesst d upon medicine, 


physiology, the four seasons, the ages of man, and similar 


practical topics She is very exact, and omits no detail, 
whether poetical or not, with which she is acquainted, that be- 
longs to her subject. She appar ntly believed it to be he r duty 
to describe things exactly as they are: if some of their attri- 


butes are not por tl \ it was not her fault : yet she had. evidently, 


f nature, and some of her descriptions and 
freshness that remind us ol Chaucer. 


] 
an earnest love oO 


{] + | 
renhections have a 


* The primrose pale and azure violet 
Among the verdurous grass hath nature set. 
And when the sun (on’s love) the earth doth shine 


These might, as love, set out her garments fine. 


‘ The fearful bird his little house now builds, 
In trees and walls, in cities and in fields ; 
The outside strong, the inside warm and neat, 
A natural. artificer complete.” 


It must be said to the credit of Mistress Bradstreet, that she 
seldom deals with subjects that she do S not understand. and 


that she treats her topics naturally and without affectation. 


W hatever she wrote was the result of her own experience ; she 


search; but we should suppose the circumstance that the first American poet was 
a woman, would be a source of satisfaction to the apostles of the new social 


order iu our day. 








lf 
©) 
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p! 
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t high-flown references to ancient mythology, and attempts 
found Utopias to more pretentious poets. This is high 
aise, and we are not sure that she was not well quali- 
“1 to be the mother the race of \merican poets. If all her 


‘cessors Were as true to nature as they have found it, as she, 


s portion of our literature would be better than it is. 
Michael Wrigelesworth, notwithstanding his hame, was one 
po} riters of his day. He wrote a poem en- 
1“ The Day of Doom,” a versified account of the day of 


lom t. and “ Meat out of the Eater.” several editions of 


judgem 
which were publish d. These poems contain some good, plain 
sen but are rude in versification. In the introduction to 

Che Day of Doom,” he deelares his intention to make no use 
of e heat is fables, which he deemed inconsistent 
with the uracter of a Christian. He was a scholarly man, a 


tor in Ilarvard college, and pastor of the church in Melden. 


from “ Meat out of the Eater”: 


**( heaven, most holy place, 
Which art our country dear! 
Through fiery flames and water floods, 
Through ways calamitous, 
We travel towards heaven, 
A quiet habitation. 
Christ shows a kingdom there prepared 
Ev'n from the world’s foundation.” 
The Mather family held in their day, and have 
nm, an honourable position among New England- 


public CS Lali | 

el Lnereas Mat r Was tor me time president of Ilarvard 
( ( Ol ! : ll ne Was a oraduate. At his death 
( ‘ e] 1 e pubil ations Tos sermons [lis ‘ Cases 


Cor nee Coneerning Witeheratt have a historical value. 


Rev. John Cotton, whose name 


Mather was born at Boston in 1663. Ile was very 
he most learne | men of his day. 


nea beecume one oF the 


years he had read Cie ro, 


We are told that at the age of twelve 


Terence, Ovid, Virgil, and the Greek Testament. and had com- 


menced Socrates, Llom« r, and the Llebrew orTrammar. Lle Says 
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of himself, “ I am not unable, with a little study, to write in 


seven languages. I feast myself with the secrets of all the 
sciences which the more polite part ol mankind ordinarily pre- 
tend to. I am entertained with all kinds of histories, ancient 
and modern. Iam no stranger to the curiosities which by all 
sorts of learning are brought unto the curious. These intel- 
lectual pleasures are far beyond any sensual ones.”* 

His works, as enumerated by his son, number three hundred 
and eighty-two, 


and this does not comprise all.+ They are 
mostly theological and historical treatises, though he wrote a 
few verses, and the “ Psalterium Americanum,” a very literal 
and prosy version of the Psalms of David in blank verse. He 
was especially active in persecuting the 


yposed witches in 


alem, and his fair fame has greatly suffered from his connec- 


tion with this business. His work, “Memorable Providences 
Relating to Witcheraft,’ pub ished in 1689, had much to do in 
kindling the flame of superstition which resulted in the execu 
tion of tw nty persons in Salem in 1692. His “ Wonders of 
the Invisible World: being an Aceount of the Tr 
Witches lately executed in New England,” was published in 
1693, and fully sustained these disgracefu proceedings. The 


following, from the “ Wonders of the Invisible World,” 


ial of several 


SHOWS 


his belief in those manifestations: we give the original italics 


* But now there is a more than ordinary affliction with which the 
Devil is Galling of us; and such an one as is indeed Unparallelable. 
Witches, and the things endured by Others, 
laid together amount unto the account of our Affliction. The Devil, 
Exhibiting himself ordinarily as a small Black 
fearful knot of proud, forward, ignorant, 


The things confessed by 


man, has decoy’d a 
envious, and malicious crea- 
tures, to list themselves in his horrid Service, by entering their Names 
in abook, by him tendered unto them. These Witches 


, Whereof above 
a Seore have now Confessed, and sh 


yon their Deeds, and some are 
now tormented by the Devils for confessing, have met in Hellish Ren- 


dezvous, Wherein the Confessors do say, they have have had their 


diabolical Sacraments, imitating the Baptism and the Supper of our 
Lord.”’ 
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"Ss most important work, and one which is still read. 
not only as ac IlOs ty, b itas a valu ible ae pository ot histori- 
cal information, was entitled “ Magnalia Christi Am« ricana: or 


the Hk siastical History of New England: from its first 


our Lord 1698.” It 


planting in the year 1620, unto the year of 
i . 


CONSISTS OL s ( books, of vhich t le first contains antiquities ; 
the seco Q ves of the governors 1d name SO! the magistrates: 
the third, the lives of sixty New England divines - the fourth, 
n account of the University of Cambridee: the lifth, “aets 
ind m uments of the faith a d orde rin the churches of New 
| nd, passed in their synods :” t! 


the sixth, * a faithful reeord 
mercies and 
ne s venth, the “ wars of the 
nanifold afilictions and disturb- 
I y . With an appendix ‘of 
remarkable occurrences which New England had in the wars 


ar 1688 to the vear 


voted to biography, the lives of 
more tuan eighty persons bein narrated. M ither might well be 


called a sensationa! vriter, as he relates so many wond rful prov- 

id | unquestionably, he devoutly believed. The 
1 

~ th t) ) ~ ( 


‘urious in this particular. The third 


un was withdrawn 
‘nhetratine arrows ot ¢ ld, 
pointed with jai/.”* 
“aname 


which, | suppose, it will never lose ti] shoals of codfish be 


ive had an ¢ xtraordinary devel 
opment of the sense of the won lerful. Ile believed whatever 
hi hatever he could imagine, pro- 


2 + B. vii, c. 1 
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vided it was sufficiently remarkable and startling. His book 
is largely composed of accounts of unusual occurrences, “ sal- 
vations,” and prognostications. In respect to facts that did 


I 


not connect the mselve s in his mind with S} ecial manife stations 


of Providence, he seems to have been eandid. Ile opens his 


7 1* 
account of the Indian wars in this manner: 


“Tf Diodorus Siculus had never given it as a great rule of history, 
historia p imum studium, primariague consideratio esse videtur. insoliti 
gravisque casus prin ipio causas invesligare, yet my reader would have 
expected that I should begin the history of our war with an history of 
the occurrences and occasious which did begin the war. Now. reader, 
I am at the very first fallen upon a difficult point; and I am in danger 
of pulling a war upon myself, by endeavoring of thy satisfaction. In 
truth, I had rather be called a coward, then undertake myself to de- 
termine the fruth in this matter.” 


Mather was a fair sp imen of the New Eneland divine of 
his day : credulous, bigoted, and intolerant, but withal zealous 
and conscientious according to the light he had.’ 

Benjamin T} OMpson, a SCI oolmaster and physician, was the 
author of Ne w K land's Crisis,’ ad por tical account of King 
Philip's war, and of some other poems. [is versification is 
smooth and sometimes elegant, reminding the reader of D yden 
and Po} S. The follow Ing are the Opt ning lines ot the prologue 
to the Crisis. 

‘The times wherein old Pompion was a saint, 
When men fared hardly, yet without complaint, 
On vilest cates, the dainty Indian maze 
Was eat with clamp-shells out of wooden trays, 
Under thatched roofs without the cry of rent, 
And the best sauce to every dish, content, 

When flesh was food, and hairy skins made coats, 
And men as well as birds had chirping notes, 
When cimnels were accounted noble blood, 


Among the tribes of common herbage food ; 


as he } sal of these tl } ired 
1 « ( \ ( W I ha 1 have |} n 
DD ch i st as 
is | ms Anatomy in curious learuing, ud are treq Uy eloquent 

rr ingenious.’’— kK v. 57 
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Of Ceres’ bounty formed was many a knack, 


Enough to fill poor Robin’s Almanack. 
These golden times (too fortunate to hold) 
Were quickly sinned away for love of gold 


Thomas Makin, an usher in the 


” 


[Sept. 


Friends’ Public Grammar 


School of Philadelphia, wrote two Latin poems, “ Encomium 
Pennsylvania nd “In Landes Pennsylvaniz Poema, seu de 
: o Pennsylvania His description of the site of Phila- 
delph Is very exact. 
‘** Pulchra duos inter sita stat Philadelphia rivos ; 
Inter quos duo sunt millia longa vie 
Delawar hie major, Sculkil minor ille voeatur, 
Indis et Suevis notus interque diu. 
A. dibus ornatur multis urbs limite longe, 
Que parva emicuit tempore magna brevi 
Hic plateas mensor spatiis delineat cequis, 
Et domui recto est ordine juncta domus.” 
he Carolina settlers produced little literature except of 
: tl historic character Thomas Ashe published in 
L680, * Caroli or a Descriy 1 of the Present State of that 
Co r hich has son historical value John Lawson 
sury or-veneral of North Carolina, wrote a diary which was 
ed 1 L705 inc r the title “A New Voyage to Cuaro- 
lina The s tific and medical works of Drs. Lining, Chal 


listor 
Cat by. 


al | y of 


Carolina, 
The edi 
vlhich are not r 


( 


\ narrative of th 
| d t! French : d India 
Byro’ { ( lition tosettle the | 
\ No Caro 1 eat, simpli 
tain iphic descriptions of natural scenery, 
humorous touches 
James Lo | Irishman, secretary to 
F See ( s Historical Colle« sof 5. ¢ 


Th) 
Lik. 


{ some service in their day. 


Florida, 


+) 
( 


ir 


‘aptive,” by Ri 


e captivity ol 


oundaries bet 


rra 


William 
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and 


L748 


ol 


Alexander Garden pub- 
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and founder of the Loganian library of Philadelphia, was a 
man of learning and classical tastes. He translated Cicero’s 
“De Senectute.”’ adding notes which show critical judgment 
and scholarship. This was published by Franklin in 1744. 
Logan also translated Cato’s Distichs into Enelish verse. He 
left several ma luseript tral slations, with ethical. philo ogiecal 
and antiquarian treatises ‘* Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Aquila Rose,” was published at Philadelphia in 1740, by a son 


of the deceased poet. The volume contains only ty 


venty-six 
pages. The poems are well versitied, and some passag 


ages are 


craceful, but, taken as a whole, the work is of little interest. 
The man who—p rhaps next to Dr. Franklin—is the 


most 
widely known and esteemed writer of this era, 


is Jonathan 
Kdwards. This able divine was born in Co rie ticut in 1708. 


Bald that on his tirst en- 


trance into Yale College, in his thirteenth year, he read Locke’s 


Essay on the | erstandi nd thoroughly mastered its 
reasol 0 il | ( rivt O-T rds of | time 1 S uy ind 
craduated with the highest honors, but remained in the colleve 


two years longer to study divinity. In his ninet 


was pastor of a Presbyterian church in the city of New York. 
Before hi was twenty ne cre W up aseries oO! res lutions. Sey- 
enty in number, as his rules and principles of life. T 


ill hey indi- 
cate a mind of uncommon maturity, and admirable purity of 
character, but they also give evidence of what would now be 


considered narrowness of views, whic! 


1 was due to his puritan 
training. The tilty-tirst resolution reads, * That lL will act SO, 
in every respect, as I think I shall wish I had done, if Ishould 
at last be damned.’’+ 

In 1726, he was settled in Northam} ton, Mass, where he mar- 
ried and wrote his “'l'reatise on tl 


tcligious Affections.” 
After twenty-t ree years Ol] labor at this pric Lit was dismissed 
lor some pec Liar opinik ns revardir go { 
then settled at Stockbridge as a 


ee 


ie communion. Tle was 
minister and missionary to the 


Indians, and wrote his e ebrated work, “A careful and strict 


by Sereno KE. Dwight t See Life, by Dwight. 
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Inquiry into the modern prevailing Notions of that Freedom of 
the Will which iss ipp sed to be essential to moral Agency, 
Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame.” 
This 1s a me taphysico theological work, after the fashion of the 
day, and was written in support of the doctrines of Calvin. The 
proposition maintain dis to the effect that while men continue 
to act as though they were tree, yet they are, nevertheless, 
bound by irrefragable laws of necessity.* 

Edwards’ e is clear and acute. He was a profound 


thinker, and his treatise on the will has had a very wide influ- 
ence, and is still re red by many theologians as a master- 
piece. Ilis stvle is not grac ful: he eared more for etfective- 


ness than beauty of expression. Yet Irom bis nature he might 


have been one of the ablest asthetical writers had he not been 


o entirely absorbed in theology. In character he was very 
eurnest nd zealous, with an amiabi ity and «ad heacy that 
rhe le him eenerally belove d. Ile Was an effective preacher, 
not ser O but « ing his hearers by lis earnest- 


ness and logic.+ His works in the Worcester edition of 


L808, compris t volumes, Svo0. Besides the treatise we 
have mentioned, thet noth esp ally noteworthy. 
‘The most of the \ | rs of be jamin Franklin be ong to 


Lois era, DUT He IS too great a man to be treated iN a paragraph 


or a page, and merits better at ou hands than to be catalogued 


with the imbeciles who make up the mass of the colonial 
write! 
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The Rev. Mather Byles and Joseph Green, of Boston, were 
two famous wits of their day. Green left a number of poems, 
“Entertainment for a Winter Evening,” “ A Mournful Lamen- 
tation for the Death of Mr. Old Tenor,” on the occasion of a 
change in the currency, with others. A very amusing poetical 
warfare took place between him and Byles. The worthy 
divine being on shipboard one Sunday, found no psalm book 
for worship, and composed a hymn for the occasion. Green 
gave a humorous account of this circumstance, and a parody of 
the hymn. Byles replied with a return parody. An elegy on 

syles’ cat, which he called his muse, by Green, is very witty. 
Verses by both Byles and Green are included in a volume en- 
titled, “ A Collection of Poems, by Several hands,’ Boston, 
1744. 

Jane Turrell, the daughter of a Boston clergyman, wrote 
verses at the age of eleven, which were thought good in their 
day. She died at twenty-six, and her poems were published 
by her husband. “An Invitation into the Country,” imitated 
from Horace, contains some happy thoughts and is tolerably 
versified. “Father Abby’s Will,” written by John Secomb, 
was very popular in its day. 

The Rey. John Adams, of Boston, was said to have been mas- 
ter of nine languages. He died at the age of thirty-six. His 
poems, published in 1745, consist of paraphrases of the Book 
of Revelation and some other portions of the Bible, and a 
‘Poem on Society.” The latter contains some good lines, and 


shows a fine appreciation of nature. 


‘In some retirement spread with shaded greens, 
Our feet would wander through surrounding scenes, 
Or sitting near the murmur of the rills, 

The grass our bed, our curtains echoing hills, 
In mazy thought and contemplation join, 
Or speak of human things, or things divine; 
On nature’s work by gentle steps to rise, 
And by this ladder gain th’ impending skies, 
Follow the planets through their rolling spheres, 
Shine with the sun, or glow among the stars 
From world to world, as bees from flower to flower, 
Through nature’s ample garden take our tour.” 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XLVI. 9 
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A few more writers of this age must be briefly mentioned: 
Prof. John Winthrop, of Harvard, distinguished himself by 
several works on natural history, and also wrote some devotion- 
al poems. Captain Benjamin Church’s history of King Philip’s 
war is a work which is the delight of every American boy. 
David Brainerd, a missionary to the Indians, published an ae- 
count of his labors which has many features of interest. John 
Woolman’'s “ Journal of his Life and Travels in the Service of 
the Gospel,” is worthy of the distinguished honor late ly accord- 
ed to it, of being edited by America’s most national poet. 
William Livingston, a New Yorker, was a prolific and vigorous 


writer of law and political papers, and also published a poem 


entitl | * Philosophie Solit ude, which is superior to most of 


the colonial poetry. His genuine love of nature. and of a con- 
tempilative soulit ide is well expressed in the following lines: 
i i 


* Full in the centre of some shady grove, 
By nature formed for solitude and love, 
On banks arrayed in ever-blooming flowers, 
Near beauteous landscapes, or by roseate bowers. 
My neat but simple mansion I would raise, 
Unlike the sumptuous domes of modern days ; 
Devoid of pomp, with rural plainness formed, 
With savage gems and glossy shells adorned.” 


We have by no means enumerated all the writer 


Ss of the 
: , ' . :, 

eoionlal era doubtless we have omitted severa who are de- 

’ ’ . : 
serving Of noc the reader wi probably judge that we have 
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Art. VII.—Catalogues, Prospectuses and Circulars of Colleges, 
Universities, Seminaries, Academies, etc., etc.. Male and Fe- 


male. 1871-2. 


In general we are in favor of the unities; but there are 
times when they must be disregarded, and the present is one of 
them. We invite our readers, therefore, to no formal essay, 
but simply toa chat. Our subject has so many ramifications 
that our remarks must necessarily be desultory. So numerous 
are our colleges, universities, academies, seminaries and insti- 
tutes, that, even to allude to each of the different kinds 
in a manner sufficiently definite to distinguish it from the rest, 
and at the same time undertake to preserve symmetry of out- 
line, would require at least a duodecimo volume. 

It would be different if we could praise all, or even the 
majority, for although eulogies are often long, in generai they 
might just as well be short. Be this as as it may, it would be 
much more agreeable to us to use the lancu ive of approbation 
than that of censure. Some, we are aware, will deny this; nor 
shall we blame them. It would be just the same if they were 
criticised by anybody else; they would be sure to attribute the 
fact to some unworthy motive or other. One would have it 
tl 
another that it was for his denying all religion. If any of these 


1at it was for his politics, another that it was for his religion, 


motives did not seem plausible, then the injured party would 
discover that he was attacked because he did not do this, or be- 
cause he did do that. This isno mere hearsay on our part: if we 
ever had any doubt in regard to the theory as laid down by Plato, 
Aristotle, Lucian, Juvenal and Quintilian, it has been entirely 
removed by our own experience during the last twelve years, 
for there is no class of quacks, or imposters, by whom we have 
not been assailed in one form or other, for having dared to find 
fault with their periormances. 

Nor do the portion of those we have criticised who call 
themselves educators, form an exception, for some have threat- 
ened and abused us as much as the quack doctors, or any other 
class of malefactors whose contrivances we have taken the 
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ractice be at all extensive, he must expect to 
so putrid and foul as not only to soil his 
| his nostrils, but injure his health, or even 


But the sage adds that this must not deter 


performing his duty—it must only induce him 


precautions and leave the rest to Fate. Nor 
that a philosopher searcely less illustrious 


‘of Medicine has compared the eritie to the 


> re me. . — | _ 
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mutual admiration. But now even the boarding schools have 
their “ commencements,” and their chief care at the close of 
the season is to get as many as possible to deliver speeches for 
them. Perhaps it is not generally known that there are not a 
few who, without much pretension to either eloquence or learn- 
ing, make quite a handsome business during June and July at 
this sort of work. We know those who, by merely altering the 
names, make one speech do for at least a half-dozen institutions ; 
hence it is that it sometimes seems so strange how each of sev- 
eral schools, academies and seminaries, surpass all others in the 
world in exactly the same “ peculiar merits.” 

Although it is exceedingly amusing to observe the fussy 
efforts made by third and fourth-rate schools to get up “ com- 
mencements,” and make as much noise as possible, those ef- 
forts are natural enough. Man is an imitative animal; still 
more so than the monkey. Accordingly what those regarded 
as the great do, the little will always take pattern by to a greater 
or less extent. And who can find fault with the logic that, 
if long and loud eulogies be 206 id for colleges and universities, 
they cannot be bad for boarding schools? If a large institution 
thrives on puffery, why may not a small one expect to flourish 
by the same means ? 

Has any intelligent person failed to observe how much the 
most pretentious of our colleges depend on the reporters of the 
daily press for their ‘ame? Far be it from us to deny that 
there are educated men among that useful class; but the num- 
ber is exceedingly small. ‘Those who have the advantage of a 
classical education can do better than report. But there are 
scarcely any reporters connected with our principal morning 
papers who have not a pretty good knowledge of the grammar 
of the vernacular; nearly all have more or less talent; and 
none are without a certain kind of tact. In short, the majority 
haye exactly the sort of qualifications that suit the speech 
makers. Many a professor claiming to be an oracle in learning 
would make a wretched figure before the public if his eulogies 
either on “alma mater,” or on some member of the society to 
which he belongs were printed as he composed it. Evidently 
the reporters have been aware of this state of the case for some 
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time. Knowing that without their aid the commencement is a 
complete failure in its chief design, they sometimes become as 
hard to be pleased as those servant-maids who boast of 
having lived in the best families. Not only must they have 
the best chair and the best table, they must also have the best 
wine, or the best whiskey, as the ease may be, the best dish 
of soup, the best plate of meat, ete. If the hich functionaries 
of the college or their orators do not understand this, all their 
fine expectations may prove such as to remind them of the 
peasant girl and her basket of eggs. Still more disagreeable 
wo | Lit be, pel ips, TO Make a bad speech worse, or to render 
the least absurd of all the eulogies the most absurd. Such 
things occasionally happen however. There is still living 
a distinguished edueator and divine, who, having suffered 
somevy ha om a lowing more than a certain measure of brandy 
to one Wl.o Was to have reported his speech in extens , diseov- 
ered that Plato as well as Solomon makes exceptions in regard 
to the tastes and wishes of those who are worthy in other respects. 
[t is not for us to explain what Solomon advises on this subject, 
but the curious reader may easily satisfy himself thatin the pas- 
sage in Plato relied upon, the philosopher meant a very dif.- 
ferent thine.* However, although these incorrect readings of 
the classics often do much mischief, and are far too common in 
some ot our colleges, it is not the less true that the fame as an 
educator of the reverend professor alluded to has been widely 
extended since he allowed the reporter to help himself+ 


+ It is only necessary to see a tolerably extensive variety of the newspapers 





in order to be aware that not only ‘high schools,” academies and seminaries, male 
and female, have the most vulga ymbastie eulogies inserted in village papers 
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Need we say that all this love of display and clap-trap is 
radically wrong? Who is so credulous as to believe that the 
standard of education is to be raised by machinery so similar 
to that by which ward politicians are raised to the dignities of 
statesmen and lawgivers? Are our college faculties to make 
no use of their common sense? Have they noidea of exciting 
ridicule and derision? Do they think it is of more consequence 
for them to please “the groundlings ” than “ the judicious?” or 
does it not occur to them that they make themselves far too 
much like the suitors of Penelope, who, convinced of their ina- 
bility to exercise any influence on the lady, are content to say all 
their fine things to her “help?” 

The best of our colleges acknowlege the superiority of the 
similar institutions of Europe; but which of the latter makes, 
or ever has made, as much noise in twenty years as one of the 
former makes at one “commencement.” Thus, let us compare 
Harvard with Heidelberg, Yale with Oxford or Cambridge, 
Princeton with Douay, Columbia with Thuringia, Rutgers 
with Gottengen, the University of Pennsylvania with the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and what admission must we make as to the 
relative amount of noise? If any of the great old institutions 
have adopted the modern system of puffery even to the smallest 
extent, is it not because they are in a state of decay and de- 
generacy? Did any of them do so in their palmiest days when 
they educated the most illustrious thinkers ? 

Do the Jesuit colleges form an exception? Used the good 
fathers blow their horns, ring their bells, and summon their 
puffers to proclaim what they had done during thie last term 
when they were really great as educators, and numbered among 
their students men who rendered themselves famous by their 
learning and eenius ¢ Did they not, on the contrary, strictly 


rohibit all such exhibitions even among their novices, compar- 


ing them to empty vé ssels? Noris it different at this day in 


anv respectable Jesuit college in Europe. Such of the fathers as 
s . I 


i 





stances of these various contrivances, and we must confess we can hardly tell 
whether it is the Protestants or the Catholics, the gentlemen or the ladies, the 
pious or the impious, who evince most ingenuity, or most barefacedness in their 
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are fond of that sort of thing are shipped at once to America; 
they are told that in this favored land they may not only in. 
dulge their proclivities in that respect to the fullest extent, 
but expect to become famous as educators in proportion to the 
amount of noise they make. Although it is but fair to re- 
member that here too there are exceptions; it is only under 
certain auspices that this class would be accepted by the fathers 
of the District of Columbia, or those of Massachusetts. In gen- 
eral, they would be informed that New York or Missouri is the 
plac ‘forthem. New York they would find a veritable land of 
promise; there they could have their own way. All orders 
of Catholies, male and female, with one exception, would ac- 
knowledge their immense superiority as educators, and receive 
their dictation as the true gospel. But let that pass for the 
present. 

Since pretension, display and _ strepitus—sometimes, still 
worse—are thus our great educational agencies, is it any wonder 
that so large a proportion of our professors are willing to discard 
the study of the classic languages on the ground that too much 
time has to be devoted to it? Some—perhaps the majority— 
do not go so far as to exclude the languages altogether from 


a : 
our coleves: 8) 


t certain it is that if they are studied more 


imperfectly than they are now, that would be the more decent 
course. It is but a slight consolation to know that none who 
have thoro hilly masters d those languages would agree to their 
exclusion; for although there are as accomplished Latin and 
Greek scholars in some of our colleges, Protestant and Catholic, 
as are to be met wiih anywhere, their number is so very small, 
that their voice is scarcely heard in the crowd of smatterers 
and pretenders. The opinions of those who know nothing of 
either Greek or Latin, or any other language than the vernac- 
ular, are held by the trustees and other parties exercising con- 
trol, as of much greater importance. 


in illustration of this we need o1 


ly remark that we have 
visited several institutions, male and female, of high pre- 
tensions, in which certain newspaper editors are the chief 
authorities. It 1s true that the latter are not thus honored 


because anybody supposes them to be competent judges as to 
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what constitutes a liberal education. Nor do they owe their 
distinction to their manners; indeed, the more unmannerly 
they are—the less respect they evince for the decencies of life— 
the more ready they are to call vile names and even give the 
lie direct, the more likely they are to be placed in a commanding 
position. 

The difficulty lies in the ruling passion—the love of puffery 
and the fear of exposure. The editor whose vanity is thus 
tickled, is expected not only to publish occasional eulogies on 
those who have taken th pains to tickle it, he must also regard 
itas his duty to abuse with more or less violence all who attempt 
to find fault with their peculiar system of education. Nor is 
there much danger that he will get tired of this sort of work, at 
least for some years, since he knows that if he does it satisfae- 
torily, rival institutions will honor him still more, if possible, 
so that in time he may expect a diploma dubbing him a doctor 
of laws, doctor of philosophy, doctor of divinity, or doctor of 
turnips, according as his taste may be known to run in one di- 
rection or anotner. This system has the double advantage 
ot enabling those who adopt it to immortalize themselves at 
a cheap rate, and at the same time to secure complete immunity 
from eriticism, in a great many instances, for the institution so 
fortunate as to be placed under their enlightened guidance. 

Kar be it from us to place all our institutions in the clap-trap 
category. We have always taken pleasure in pointing out ex- 
ceptions ; and those that were such, a vear, two years, or ten 
years ago, are such t day, although some have not made as 


» 


good progress as others ; hay, some, we regret to say, have retro- 
sraded. Because it is the fashion to make noise. the best of our 
institutions have to make more or less. They feel that they too 
must have some regal 1 for what is “ popular :” they are quite 
aware that to please the many to displease the wise: but they 
have learned from experience that the latter are too few. At 


the same time It Is strictiv true that just 1 


1 proportion as our 
institutions, male and female, great and small, religious or non- 
religious periorm their duties faithfully and effi lently, do they 
make least noise; just in this proportion are they like the 


schools of the Pythagorians, who never raised their voice ex- 
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cept to give instruction to their pupils. Harvard College is one 
of the best institutions in this country; is it not also one of the 
calmest? That it numbers more learned and more eloquent 
men among its instructors than any other institution in New 
England, is beyond question. Did we say that its faculty pos- 
sess more knowledge and talent than all the other New Eng- 
land faculties put together, we should indulge in no exaggera- 
tion, although we are aware that many of our readers entertain 
a different opinion. But even those who do will hardly deny 
that there is another New England college which makes more 
noise, boasts more, puffs more, makes more display than a dozen 
colleges like Harvard, 

What the University of New York may be doing just 
now, or what may be its tendency, we are not informed ; but 
we know that under the auspices of Dr. Ferris there was no 
more dignified institution anywhere; certainly no similar 
American institution made less display or less noise; and we 
need hardly add that it was proportionably distinguished for 
the good it did. We have no reason to doubt that will it 
continue to maintain the same high character under the chan- 


cellorship of Dr. Crosby; for all the old, competent, eminent 


professors are, we believe, still there, and the reputation of the 
new chancellor is that of a sholar and disciplinarian. 

Old Columbia is, in general, modest and quiet. It numbers 
among its faculty some thorough scholars and accomplished 
educators ; but it is too wealthy—it has too much money, and too 
much real estate. 


We know that to many this will seem rather 
an advantage than the contrary ; but is it well that money should 
rule at a college—that matter should prevail over mind? Dr. 
Barnard, the president, is blamed from time to time, because the 
standard of scholarship tends downward rather than upward at 
that institution; it is forgotten, or not known, that he can do 
nothing of any mp yrtance for the c lege without obtaining per- 


mission from his masters, the purse-holders. Purse-holders are 
apt to be purse-proud and stiff, and quite as apt to be fond of dis- 
play. Occasionally, however, they are generous; aud kere we 
have, as it were in a nutshell, a full explanation of the fitful, un- 
certain character of the progress at Columbia. No doubt some 


j 
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will say that Dr. Barnard ought either to insist on being al- 
lowed to manage the college in the manner which he thinks 
best calculated to promote its efficiency, and carry out the 
wishes of its founders, or resign; nor can we deny if they do 
that there is some force in their logic. 

But of all the colleges which we could mention. none illus- 
trate our views so fully, by comparison, as those of the Jesuits 
and the Christian Brothers. This is not the first time we have 
compared these two orders. We did so more than seven years 
ago, and on several occasions since. Inasmuch as both are 
Catholies, none can pretend that sectarianism has anything to 
do with our preference. The truth is that if it had, the Jesuits 
and not the Christian Brothers would be our favorites, for the 
latter are undoubtedly better Catholics than the former. At 
first view this may seem paradoxical: but a little reflection 


will show that it is a ot being demon- 


J 


strated as any problem in Kuelid. In the first place, 
the C iristlan Br thers have never been expelled irom uvny 
Catholic country, whereas the Jesuits have been expelled from 
every Catholic country, net excepting the States of the Church 

the Pope* himst lf having declared thema dangerous body, 


and ac ordin riy dissolve | the so ely. the Christian Bri thers 


1 1 ] ] - | 
have never brought odium on the church by causing them- 
selves to be suspected of vetting up conspiracies in Catholie or 


Protestant countries, or of committing any heinous crimes. 
We have no Wish to ¢ a nd thi eomparison Wh this cdiree- 
tion. for whatever may be said to the contrary, We are not 1n 


the least disposed t ) he harsh to the Jesults. Sutfice it there- 


tore to say, 1n prool ot the superlor catholicity of he Christian 
I I ; 

Brothers. that vy I iv gentleness, their entire freedom from 
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hivotrv. thu adisposition to Inake HO distinetion kindness 

hot n Catho | Protest i their devoting themselves 

ex ISL VE to t theys ll erever they are—wheth- 


er amo! Protestants or Catho ics the esteem and respect of all 
Classes. W he i tne Kran o- Prussian war commenced, the 
Christian Brothers were among the first to volunteer—not, in- 
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deed, to fight, but to mitigate, as far as possible, the sufferings 
of those who did, without waiting to inquire whether they were 
friends or foes. Thus, it was that even the ferocious commun- 
ists treated the Brothers with comparative mildness. As for the 
Prussians, they treated no class of prisoners with more consider. 
ation. The same facts explain why it is that even the most 
bigoted Protestants not unfrequently say, in America as well 
as in Europe, “It cannot be so bad a religion after all that 
inspires such noble conduct!” It must be admitted that, in one 
point of view, at least, they are the best Catholies who raise the 
church highest in the estimation of friends and foes: and if so, 
ean there be any question as to which of the two orders is en- 
titled to the preference at the present day ? 

Again. none are more pious, none more truthful or more re- 


liable in their dealings with Protestants or Catholics than the 
1] 
til 


Brothers; and they are equally distinguished for their respect 


and vener: tion tor the hi rarchy of the church from the pope, 
the bishop, and the archbishop down to the humblest curate. 
[t is none of our business whether the Jesuits are pious or 
not: nor do we charge them with lack of truthfulness, or lack 
of honesty. But do they ever interfere in politics or in any 
other worldly affairs, public or private, in which their piety or 
their duties as educators would not require them to interfere ? 
How much respect or ve eration have they lor any members of 
the hierarchy not belonging to their own order? Ilave they 
any at all except for such as submit implicitly to their dicta- 
tion ? Is not every Catholic who knows them, aware that they 
speak of the most pious and highly educated priests somewhat 
as follows: “ Fora secular Father — —— 1S passable ;” A 
priest like Father ——-— -would not get charge of the novices 
with us:” “If Father ——-—— were a Jesuit there would be 
some sense in his pretensions. ” 

Weare quite far enough with our comparison in this direction 
also. For more than’a century the Jesuits were great educators. 
There are those among them, even in this country, who are still 
oreat: Dut none si h are to be found in the arechdioce se ot 
New York. M 


ost cheerfully do we say now, as we have on 
former occasions, that no doubt there are Fo dd Jesuit priests at 
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St. Xavier's College and Fordham; but we can assure them 
that they would be considered much better by intelligent Cath- 
olies as well as Protestants, if they were less jealous of Man- 
hattan College. We have often heard it remarked that Catholic 


clergymen belonging to any order should not allow themselves 
to grow pale with envy, much less lose their temper and in- 
dulge in disparaging observations, because the Christian 


srothers in charge of colleges in America too evidently s irpass 


them as educators. It seems, however, that ifonly those at Man 
hattan carried the palm, our New York Jesuits would be com. 


paratively reconciled to the loss of the ancient prestige of the 


society : but: Ithough the one so near St. Xavier's and St. John’s 
! 


is the best of the Christian Brothers’ institutions in this 


country, that order have also an excellent college at St. 


Louis, another at Rock Hill, Maryland, another at Plila- 


delphia, and yet another at San Francisco. 


Here, too, justice and fairness require us to discriminate. 


We do not allege that the Jesuits of Georgetown are thus jyeal- 


ous and envious in regard to the suecess of the Christian Broth- 


ers; some time ago we could say the same of the Holy Cross, 
W oreester, Massachusetts. While the latter institution was 


under the direction of Father Clark there was no better any- 


where. It was then neither bigoted nor envious. but eminently 
liberal, and it was progressive just in proportion as it was 
superior to sectarian prejudice. 

Under the directorship of Father Maguire, Georgetown retro- 
graded to some extent, although that gentleman is justly es- 
teemed for many excellent qualities. Ilis want of success as 
pres lent of the college on Vy shows that one m Ly preach an 
eloquent sermon, and have a wide circle of admiring friends 
among the most intelligent classes, and yet utterly fail as an 
educator. Our readers may remember that for this very reason 
we had deprecated the removal of Father Maguire's predeces- 
sor. Without any pretension to the prophetic gift we did not 


nesitate to pre lict that the chan re boded no eood for the col- 


lege. But now Father Early is back again at the head of the 


institution; und we readily admit that while he remains there, 
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the high and honorable prestige of Georgetown is likely to be 
maintained in its integrity. 

Who will say, then, that it i: against the Jesuits as a body, 
or an order, that we speak? We merely take the liberty of 
criticising inferior educators who ostentatiously claim to be su- 
perior educators. If this class happen to include Jesuits the 
fault is not ours. In other words, itis not we that are to blame 
if somebody off in Canada or Italy labors under the impression 
that it is not necessary to send any of the higher class of Jesuit 
educators to St. Xavier's, or St. John’s. 

Upon the other hand, if the superiors of the Christian 
Brothers make it a point to send us their best educators we 
think that all denominations ought to give them credit for 
doing so. At all events, it is with results we have to deal, not 
with names, promises or pretensions. If we are to blame for ae- 
knowledging the decided merits of the « ollegiate System of the 
Christian Brothers, can it be said that the archbishop of the dio- 
cese is altogether blameless, for never have we spoken in higher 
terms of Manhattan than his grace did at the last commencement. 
Yet he was not more emphatic than another Protestant like 
ourselves, the chancellor of the University of the State of 
New York who was present on the same occasion, and paid a 
high tribute to Manhattan. Nor was this Mr. Pruyn’s first 


time: we had heard him do so ourselves more than once years 
ago. But the archbishop hesitated for years, for no one knows 
better than he how sensitive the Jesuits are on that point. 
Rather than offend them he would look on for hours at examl- 
nations which would do eredit to any institution in America 
without as much as a nod of approbation. Lis grace had either 
to persist in this total silence or decline to witness those exami- 
nations, and he chose the latter alternative. During the same 
years he attended all the “exhibitions ” of the Jesuits. and be- 
stowed abundant praise on each. On one or two occasions we 
took the liberty of finding fault with this course. We thought 
it was not exactly fair, and we said so, It affords us much 
more pleasure to congratulate his grace now than it did then to 
criticise him, for we had not the least disposition to do the latter, 


True, there are at least a score of priests in the diocese of New 
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York whose opinion as to what constitutes a classical educa- 
tion we regard as of much greater weight than that of the 
archbishop, for we do not believe in mere ex-officio learning. 
In our opinion, the chief importance of the wonderful change 
that has come over the archbishop, consists in the evidence it 


1 
| 
I 


affords that he has at last discovered that if knowledge is power, 


the want of it is weakness with Jesuits as well as other 
people. In short, we regard his grace’s recent speech as a 
declaration of independence, and we hope he will make a sim- 
ilar one on every anniversary of that day, for many years to 


, ‘ : . : F 
come: at least until there is a great improvement on the other 


side If not, however, we shall be entirely satisfied to learn that 
the very reverend vicar-general—the amiable and churchman- 
like Father Starr—will attend and speak in the future as he 
never has failed to do in the past, as long as the heht of the 
archiepiscopal countenance» was afraid to shine in that direction. 

An intelligent Catholic friend, to whom we have expressed 
our pleasure at the archbishop’s “declaration of independence,” 
remarks that several declarations of independence in regard to 
the same gentlemen are devoutly to be wished.* “ There is not 
one of our female orders,” he says, ** engaged in education in this 
diocese that would not do much better than it does, by emanci- 
pating itself from the yoke of the Jesuits.” This rather startled 
us, and we were about to remonstrate, when our friend added: 
‘By all means let the sisters respect them as clergymen ; let 
them be advised by them, too, in spiritual matters. Sometimes 
they might perhaps profit by their advice in educational affairs, 


also ;+ but now they can hardly buy a book, wr perform the slightest 





* We ir ( formed that eve 1 la —ES] i Iris tallors— 
iiming to be Ca 3, must be orthodox in $ ft patronage 
Although in a Pr stant count that use class « ta 1} bg 
some ‘'} a,” t must, at least, s no favor tos s have dared to 
ind fa wit t! Jes s If t ifraid of Ss must 
I ade to feel t eff f it on tl rp ets for ) iss S$ or panta- 

] 3 ye taken from them, even in those instances wl thev have ¢ 
lowed s irs 3W t 1 lerstanding that t N 1! @ large orders 
annually or semi-annually for those garments ! 
+ We entirely misunderstand some of our Catholic friends if the Fathers do not 


attempt to instruct the good Sisters even in their peculiar system of puffery. We 
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business transaction, without obtaining permission from the 
fathers; and whether this permission is given or withheld will 
depend on various circumstances, but chiefly on certain selfish 
prejudices.” We confess we had suspected this for some 
time, and so we tell our friend. ‘It is no suspicion with me,” 
he says; “I know it from experience. Having a nephew at 
Manhattan College whose progress pleased me much, I placed 
my daughter at the Sacred Heart. The ladies there are very kind 
and very good, but they allow themselves to be influenced by all 
the quarrels of their brothers, the Jesuits. Finding that even 
the archbishop had not half so much control as they over Madam 
Hardy, I removed my daughter to Mount St. Vincent; but 
I soon found that there, too, all is Jesuit rule.” On his pausing 
for a moment we make a few remarks on the delightful situa- 
tion of Mount St. Vincent. “It is a very fine place,” he says; 
“the situation of the Sacred Heart is also very fine, though 
not equal to Mount St. Vineent. But do you know that the 
poor girls can rarely admire the beauties of either otherwise than 
through the windows?” “Wow isthat?” weinquire. ‘“ Lest they 
might know too much about the world; or lest something 
might happen them. In fact, I couldn't tell you what the 
notion is, except it be that there is too much preparation for 
heaven. My daughter thought it was at least preparation for 
the grave.” “It is not so,” we remarked,“ in the principal 
Catholic academies in other parts of the country.” “Why, 
Catholicism has nothing to do with it; at least, if it has, the Chris- 
tian Brothers are downright Protestants in the matter of exer- 
cise and fresh air; for I frequently meet their students in 
dozens going from Manhattan to the Central Park, each dozen 
being in charge of a Brother.”* “Thatisan excellent idea,” we 


hope they will not succeed in this; and yet we have lately seen some very in- 
genious specimens of the art emanating from certain academies of high character. 

* This, it seems to us, is a much better kind of exercise for students than 
billiard-playing. Formerly the Jesuits thought so too, and if we are not mis- 
taken they think so still in all their first-class institutions, including Georgetown. 
Indeed, we are not aware that they entertain a different view anywhere, but at 
Fordham. It seems the Fathers of this institution inform the newspapers that 
the great English universities introduced the art long since. This we readily 
acknowledge to be partly true; for more than a eentury and-a-half a 
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remark; “the course of the Brothers in this respect has been 
universally commended.” ~ Why not? See how healthy the 
young gentlemen are; and see, on the contrary, how pale and 
delicate the young ladies are.” “Still you prefer to have your 
daughter in charge of the sisters?” “Not at all, for I only left 
her one month at St. Vincent, and her mother would have re- 
moved her sooner, although she isa more zealous Catholic than 


| who love ny relig on as much ¢ 


sany one. We like the sis 
ters very much as pious, gor ud lacie Ss, but we very much dislike 
their system of education as carried on under Fordham and St. 
Xavier dictation. As it is, we greatly prefer where we now 
have her; although surrounded by no groves, she takes a 
walk almost every alternoon, accompanied by several of 
her fellow students, and at least one of her teachers. Many 
friends advised me to send her to the Georgetown Academy 
of the Visitation, to Mount de Chantal near W hee ling, or to St. 
Mary 's Notre Dame, Indiana; and I would have done so, for I 
ain convineed of the high character ol each, but the distance 
even to the nearest is too fin At all events, | have no reason 
to be dissatistied with her prese nt school. She has been there 
now more than a year, and nowhere has she made so much 
progress in her education. She has done as well in that respect 


as my hephew has at Manhattan College: and that is enough 





had a paper > ( vhat he ca new sect of 
Loungers formed at Cambridye University, and whose tu lamental maxim was 
the following “That Time being an i icable enemy to, and destroyer of al 
things, ought to be paid off in his ow , and b st Land murde 

out mercy, by all the Ly it r nied.” In the last paragraph of the 
letter in which this with other maxin 3 given, and w irports to come 
from the university, t f wing s contained: “Our younger stu 
dents are content to carry t I t it 2 $y ue af ing 
greens, Owiard { No. 54, May 2, 1711. 

This would seem tos vi { ( n cnown at Cambridge at 
the bevinning of t la bu ail our es we ive failed to find 
that the fa ty | { i i , Aci i ‘ ‘ { il , Lo Walt ou 
the champion b i | the 1 ) ge, deliver 
addresses to him, « i e | i in the sport 
ing journals, as | » far as we 
are aware, DO 0 ‘ an ais 
pute with Fordham the ‘ i the f may per 

; 


haps account for the superior y of its students even on “exhibition day 
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for me. All her teachers are, I believe, Protestants, but she 
is not the less a Catholic to-day on that account than she was a 
year ago, for they never interfere with her religion and Father 

- is as pious and faithful as ever.” 

Now, will it be believed that some of the most pious of the 
more highly edueated parish priests of New York entertain 
views identical with those here quoted, in regard to the conse- 
quences of the control exercised by the Jesuits?* But they 
assign a reason for the change which the views of the arch- 
bishop have undergone, of which we were not aware until 
unely, that Manhattan sends more and better students 


to the Provincial Seminary, at Troy, to be prepared for the 
priesthood, than either St. Xavier's or Fordham, if not than 
both those institutions combined. If this be correct, and we 
have no reason to doubt it, does it not afford yet another strong 

rument that the Christian Brothers are better Catholics than 


There is one sort of tampering which we beg leave to think 





* Let any who d t the fact make some inquiries at our principal Protestant 
iries, schools, ete. We have never known the institution 
Dr. Van Nort r that of Dr. Pieree, to be without several Catholic pupils: 
Mile. Rostan has been similarly favored, although 
Huguenot. This is sufficient evidence of the liberality of the 
- really opposed the habit, it would not exist long 
k fre they have no objection in nine cases outof ten. “ Far 
says one of the best priests in New York, “to object to a first 
ce because its teachers are Protestants. I would unhesitat- 
i my niece or my sister to such, rather than to an inferior Catholic 
« l. rt I n wl ns W 1d be in danger of losing her health.” 
< 1 to ourselves, we may mention the case of 
two y idies father is an Italian gentleman, brought up under the 
ind whose mother is an Irish lady. Both are 
( put lid 1 prevent them from placing their daughters 
et teachers of one of the three institutions 
\ ‘ ny reason to-day to be sorry for their prefer- 
er id who is an educated man, and who has 
of Conova, gives the results as follows 
i Catholics; you see they are by no 
“ \ i e they not, at least, as well educated as those 


sting i studying, that they can only see the 


sun occasionally, and only breathe a certain amount of fresh air, per week ?” 








or 
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the fathers should desist from at once. We have received 
complaints from various quarters that they are in the habit of 
visiting the parents of the students of different Catholic insti- 
tutions and exercising their sacerdotal influence in their own 
peculiar way to secure those students for themselves. Thus, 
for example, a Jesuit father calls on a Catholic lady who has 


istian Brothers. 


four sons at one of the institutions of the Chr 
[le assigns various reasons more or less ingenious, if not co- 
vent why it would be SO much better for the worldly, cs well 
as the heavenly, interests of the boys to be trained by the Jes- 
uits. The lady not regarding the question in this light begs to 


be excused for not wishing to withdraw her sons from an insti- 


tution in which their morals as well as their edueation are 
faithfully, kindly, and successfully attended to. “ Well,” says 


t father. cannot object. as a Catholie rive tw it | 
ne lather, you cannot object, as a Vathoie, to give two at icast 


lmits she hesitated somewhat at this point, an | was even 
about to give her consent, when she happened to remember the 
fable in which a well known animal wished, in his old 

to enter ito a treatv w th ae rtain shepherd. tirst, His co li- 
tion of future friendship is to receive six sheep; then he would 
take four then two: but as the shepherd still obj ‘ts, Master 
Luy is finally offers to take even one sheep. The lacy pro- 
tests that she would not for the world compare the good father 
to an animal of the r: pacious and carnivorous species but in 


spite of her eatholicity the fable induced her to persist in her 


\ t 3a } Lis im d but we are assure lt t thie ( ry 
the system much farther than any others. Be this as it may, let 
who will indulge in the habit—in our humble opinion, it is a sort 
of poaching winch the bis op or thearchbish » should prevent, 
etl Cl unwort ly ol Chri sti Dn ml LISt rs ii only ior Its 

= Tt = \ 1 ce vot 1 i= lves ‘ ‘ to 
eCaducation, It has, However, another aspect Which 1t seems to 
30 t not to be overlooked: that is, how much liberality, or 
( r rity can Protestant educators expect evi from 


clergymen who are thus illiberal and uncharitable to the most 
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useful and most worthy class of their own people? Yet this 
is not the worst moral effect of the system. Its influence on 
the students who are, as it were, kidnapped, is still more inju- 
rious tothe church as well as to society, not to mention the 
mischief it does themselves by demoralizing them. Thus, in- 


nees like the following have come to ourown knowledge, and 


stances ( 
we are assured that much worse are of frequent occurrence: <A 
boy of sixteen is found in a certain condition ata late hour of 
the night on several occasions; some of his comrades tell him 
he will be expelled, because the regulations plainly say so. His 
reply is, “Oh, don’t you mind that. Father——isn’t going to 
expel me after bothering my mother for a whole year to get 
me tocome. He daren't do it!” Another maltreats a class- 
10 is much younger and weaker than himself, and 
when talked to about punishment makes a similar reply, add- 
ing * Kathe may go te——.” 

But w id that our space is exhausted. The Jesuits have 
occupied much more of it than we had inte nded they should— 
| that we must pass over several other enterpris- 

ibes, Protestant and Catholic, each of which claim to sur- 

Dass ot rs as ¢ d icators. lt was our intention in commenc- 
ine to de te a tull share of this article to that interesting class 
; which make a speciality of training the sexes 

n order that they may know each other better in 

lt retore agree be tter as husbands and wives, than 

they would ever be likely todo under the “old fogy” system of 
educat each separately. Our Jesuit friends would, perhaps, 
h excused us had we retained sufficient room for at least a 
Dri al us m of what may be called the social and amiable 
rl: lueation; but probably the professors of that plan 
equally willing to excuse us for the omission, espe- 

Cc y when we assure them that their case will not be for- 
‘+h class of educators would 
ve | hi 3 well pleased had we confined ourselves to 
only a many observations as would fill a page or two, 
but as all claim to have great respect for classic antiquity, 
and vreat love for the subject which we treat so imper- 


fectly, they will no doubt forgive us when we assure them 
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that we are actuated by a lively, abiding faith in the fol 
lowing maxims of Plutarch: “True glory is a thing deserv- 
ing respect, but unstable; beauty is a prize that men fight to ob- 


tain, but when obtained, it is of little continuance: 


health is a 
precious enjoyment, but easily impaired ; 


streneth is a thing 
desirable, but apt to be the prey of disease and old age. 
And, in general, let any man who values himself upon strength 
of body know that he makes a great mistake; for w! 


is any proportion of human strength, if compared 


at, indeed; 

to that of 
‘ther animals, such as the elephants and bulls and lions? But 
wning alone, of all things in our possession, is IMMORTAL AND 
DIVINE.” 


Injunction Pr wee din J 


ART. VIIL- l. Thu ys against thy, City 
Gov rnment, September. 
The C ntral Park uncle r Ring- Li ad r Rule. 


Pamphlet. Reprinted from “ National 
March, 1871. 


Third edition. 
Quarterly ” for 


TIME is the most impartial witness and the surest vindicator. 
When we described “ Ring-leader Rule” in March 
out indulging in the slightest exaggeration, our readers know 
with what fury we were set upon. If we were not abused and 
vilified, no editor or writer ever was. A mob of 
would have been discriminating and decent in its la 


lshiwomen 


pared to that employed to assail us. We 


were slanderers of 
the great and good: we were actuated by spite dy 1 in 
short. by every diabolieal motive. Need we say now that it was 
not what we said in regard to the Sty le of prunine dopted 
at the Central Park that excited all this terrible ire against us? 
[t may be rememb red that there is not one of t! ( ! Ss that 
have been made against the Ring within the last two or three 


months which were not presented in outline in our a1 
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titled. “ The Central Park under Ring-Leader tule,” which was 
rly in February, and published in March. 

In Mar ast, no one conld point out a single instance in 
which our statements in regard to the destructive treatment of 
the Park did anybody injustice ; and to-day the same remark will 
apply to the charges of corruption interspersed throughout our 

ticisins oO the pru hacking, stubbing, ete., ete. Sut 
we confined our charges to Mr. Sweeny. We did not utter a word 
even against his mediate associates or subordinates in the 
Department of Public Parks. We were quite aware of the 
prominent position oeeupied by Mr. Ililton, but w 
thing that would just is eyen in suspecting that gentleman 


e knew no- 


of unworthy conduct. We were aware that, at all events, he 
was not the aut of the mischief we complamed of. <Ac- 
ecordinely we © strictures on Mr. Hilton. We knew that 
Mr. Sweeny s thi t man who would have everything 


and botany, which were 


nearly as great =t es to Lim as the quadrature of the cir- 
cle or the p ) stone. ludeed, so far as that property 
ascribed to t + of turn y everything it touched into 
ve that Mr. Sweeny knew much 
ionest, or free from 


t ery. t Vy. or ) ture But we thought him all 


t yt on a nit ¢ 1 Ss wnorahce, for undertak- 
, what wis so inst a source of pride and 
so { n object of anxious solicitude to all our eitizens. 


Now, if it was 1 t for us to hold Mr. Sweeny responsible 
for a sort o ent is most zealous champions 
ei al t l eve one any preparation for, 


how eould it one for us to ho sponsible for a sort 


al ' ent , = ma s friends constantly 
bane L In » for s life? When we wrote 


on the t. ther » | \ Cc it had not been 


n + ; | ‘ | ; + | ~ ‘ Wiis the * brains’ of 
7 Wn yr't ) \ ( Cc) Is humerous 
: or lf. 3 than the Premier of our 


» 


= = * s the great Pericles by whom all 
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[It is well known that since we heard of him at all, we have 
always regarded him much more as a Sarpi than as a Pericles. 
In other words, we have considered him rather a representa- 
tive of Venetian degeneracy and despotism than of Athenian 
greatness and glory. But if Sarpi is the fountain of power, is 
it not Sarpi that should be held responsible for the manner in 
1 the power is exercised, and for the use made of it? 
[If sueh be the instincts of Sarpi that he keeps in the back- 
ground himself, doing all the plotting and scheming, is he less 
responsible on this account, or more entitled to immunity from 
eriticism, than he would have been had he had the manliness 
ow his own acts or perform them openly and come forward 
to defend them when censured? We thought so six months, 
nay, twelve months ago, and we are exactly of the same opinion 


to-day. If a year since we regarded him as the fountain of 
. « - 


evil in proportion as he was the fountain of power, we regard 
him in precisely the same light to-day. 

No Lust it be supposed that because he has done all in his 
power to persecute us for having dared to find fault w 


th lis 
r with the motives by which he is actuated in being 
s0 Aan us to serve the 


OLS, ¢ 


public, we area whit less willing to 
d » him justice now than we were before we learned that for 
cel : reasons he was not our friend. We can honestly assure 


hat we have not the slichtest malice against him 
and that we do not wish to cast any odium upon him further 


t 1) is eo? Lie will b 


be found to deserve it on a full and fair 


( nat This, indeed, will be admitted by every impar 
I reader WhO W accompany us to the close of this article : 
w we do not write it in any such spirit as one of exultation at 
» humiliation, or fall even of those we regard as havi o eml 
n tiv deservet 


| both. Were we even capable of it, would it not 


e an absurd feeling, since we are by no means sure now 1} 


nore 
ui we were twelve or fifteen months since, but that Mr. 
Sy y still be able to retain his power and continue to 
if it scheme as heretofore ? We think it quite as probable 


as that he will not, if not a little more probable, 
judging by the man’s character, and the deplorable cred lity 
and ignorance of the misguided, but well-meaning classes, to 
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whom he owes all his importance. We now proceed to show 
whether our opinion of Mr. Sweeny is based upon the criticisms 
of others, or derived from recent developments. Thus, in our 
article on “ Party Strife,” published in the Review for Decem- 
ber last, but written the first week of November, we used the 
following language: 

“Be this as it may, we have, ourselves, criticised several members of 
the Ring in turn, from time to time, according as we thought they de- 
served it; such, for example, as the late democratic president of the 
Croton Board, the late street commissioner, and one or two other fune- 
tionaries, who notoriously neglected their duties. 

Nor shall we sh rink from pursuing the same course in the future. We 
have our eye at this moment on certain ** members ” whose chief qualifi- 
cations for high official position are impude nce, pretension, and arrog- 
ance; members who, while they assume the airs of statesmen and law- 
givers, know about as much of the science of government, the science of 
law, or any other science—save that of making money, and thrusting 
their friends where they can make it also, as the famous * Colonel ”’ 
Fisk, Jr., knows about military scienee. But the individuals alluded to 
are possessed of a certain CuUnnING, and display a quasi liberality, which 
secure them comparative immunity from attack when they deserve it 
most." 

We used the plural number in this merely because we did 
not wish to point out the individual to Whom Wwe alluded more 
plainly yet a while, until we saw whether he would persist in 
certain schem ~~ in which we knew he Was already engaged. 
Mayor Hall thought that he was included in the allusion on 
account of our reference to “the science of law.” and some of 


his friends thought the same, although in order to obviate that 
mistake, we had remarked in passing that we considered the 
mayor free from “grave faults;’ our intention being to hold 
the boasted “ fountain” and * brains” responsible for the plan of 
ruling us which he had then nearly complete. ILis treatment of 
the Central Park excited our scineere indignation. Besides we 
felt sure before he proceeded far with it that he would treat 
some of his fellow citizens as he treated some of the best trees 
in the Park if his power were not restrained before long, for no 
one has ever reminded us more forcibly of the svmbolie 
lesson of Thrasybulus to Periander. The ty rant of Corint! 


sends to his worthy brother of Miletus for his advice in regard 
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to certain of his subjects who were disposed to criticise his 


system of government. Thrasybulus said nothing, but con 
ducted the ambassadors into a field of wheat which was nearly 
ripe. Then he drew his scimitar and amused himself by cut- 
ting off such ears as towered above the rest. This was his 
only reply to the ambassadors: but although it seemed absurd 
explicable to them, it was perfectly intelligible to their 
master, who immediately proceeded to put to death, banish, 
despoil his subjects according as he thought one course or 
another would best serve his own purposes. This may ex- 
plain why it was that we commenced our article on “ Ring 
Leader Rule.” in the Park, by quoting the advice of the oreat 
Linneus to Gustavus IIL to “beware of petty politicians.” 
eaking of the Sangrado treatment which the Park was under- 
ing at the time, we took the liberty of throwing out the fol- 


ving little hints: 


‘*In common with all who glance at the newspapers, we are, indeed, 
aware that Mr. Peter B. Sweeny belongs to the democratic party ; we 
might as well pretend to be ignorant of the existence of the illustrious 
James Fisk, Jr., or of our equally illustrious quack doctors, as not to 
know, at least, the avowed political dogmas of that distinguished person. 

‘We are only sorry that he did not confine his attentions to the party 
work hehad been used to, and let our beautiful Park alone. Had he done 
so, itis by no means certain that his name would ever have found its way 
into these pages. ‘This is the first time we have ever printed it, although 
made aware, yeu 8 gO, that Mr. Sweeny boasts of being the manager of 

e dem at party in New York, and one of our wealthiest pe liticians. 
Assuming both facts to be true, we confess we could never understand how 
he became manager, or how he acquired his wealth.” 

Referring to certain jocose comparisons which made Mr. 
Sw fancy himself one of the greatest men then living 

pou rh) thos »W ho made them doubtless laughe d in the r a7 eve 


ng so, we did great injustice to the real Bismar 


‘Be it remembered that it is not alone the faculty of acting as the 
zealous, unscrupulous tool of the despot and spoliator that Count Bis- 
marck possesses ina high degree, for he is equally cunning, greedy, and 
j of prin iple in smuqgling the most stupid and qood-fo -nothinge 


fh ¢ lat res wnto positions whe re the y also can fatte won the public fod- 


der, and become millionaires at the expense of the lux-paye rs.”’ 
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We hope Count Bismarck will excuse us for this. sinee it 





Is sufficiently evident that it was not a rainst lin we ished to 
put the public on its guard, but against a very different, and a 
much worse man, even as regarded from a democratie standpoint 
[It was to the “ zealous, unserupulou . “eunni ( eedy’ 
individual near home we alluded: and it Wi I eet 

of that individual whom we regarded as sm 1h i! 

ner intimated. But think the Count w yr 
willing to accept our apology when he bears i I that the 
comparison ] Ist quot d was followed by 


** But we cannot help thinking tiat there would be much more foree, 
and more justice, too. in comparing the present head (7) of the Depart 
ment of Public Parks to his friend, Colonel Fisk, Jr. If the forme: 
claims to be a jurist, and the latter claims to be a military chieftain, we 
think that the legal attainments of the one are pretty nearly on a par 
with the military attainments of the other; in other words, one is about 
as gooda specimen of a field-officer as his friend is of a counsellor at law, 
We have no doubt that the latter could defend one for obta noney 
under false pretences, or for conspiring with others for that} pose, 4! 
ably and fearlessly as the former could command a target ¢ mipany in 
charging a battalion of fishmongers before the eneiny had time to 
arm.”’ 


7 ° 
Were we ri tin this, or were we not: lLow many 


cy 
Ol the } I Investigatin seventy I l ‘ 
eved that we were right? But we did not le ti 
t sInuggzling OF Iriendads into positions here 1 could 
fatten on the publ fodder, and becom L1l1O le ¢ 
pense Ol the tax payers we a d not it to 
the trick ol] “ obtaining money under f: pret oO Con 
spiring with others for that purpos et \\ 1] 


tration or two like the followin 


‘Some birds (aves) we would also place under his jurisdiction, al- 
though not those that could be plu ed by throwing chaff in the 
such as the anseres Hibernici, vulgarly called Lrish geese. Thi 
esting but short-sighted species we should rth p of / way : 
but in their stead we would give him some specimens of the genus eal 
lus. which might include the qa lin Lqua fura (chamberlain’s hen), a bird 
whose chief characteristic, according to Pliny and other natura is to 
set up an enormous cackle, wonderfully similar to the braying of the don 


key, when her maw is so well filled thatshe can afford to qiveada few small 











| 
| 
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crumbs to the bantams and goslings at whose expense she fattens ; where- 
as, while stuffing herself and her greedy brood, she is as dumb as an owl 
at mid-day !”” 


We think we need not give any more extracts to show that 


in our art cle on the Central Park we did not eonsider Mr. 


Sweeny merely as an ignorant and destructive horticulturist ? 
Had we regarded him only in this light, we would have applied 
the salve and not the lancet, for ignorance, although a thing to 
be deplored, especially in a public functionary, is not best cured 


yy stripes or cantharides. But, strange though it may seem at 


tirst sight, precisely because it was the latter remedies that were 
indicated by the prevailing symptoms, we were assailed not 
only by the patient himself, but by all bis subsidized friends 


and retainers, the former doing his partas usual, under a mask, 


We have already alluded to the newspaper mob by which 

» were set Upon and which included all the hired organs of 
the Ringe in town and country. It is but fair to Sav that 
although the World is sometimes pl iced in that category, it 
took no part, so far as we are aware, In the work of abusing us 
for daring to warn the public against so great and honest a 
Sstutesman as Mr. Peter B. Sweeny, although the following is the 
stvle in which we invoked its aid: 

‘* Must the World remain dumb because, although aware that it is 
evidently as absurd. if not as cruel, to entrust Sweeny with the care of 
the trees and shrubs at the Central Park, as it would be to entrust the 
wolf with the care of the sheep and lambs, still it is hound to remember 
that that personage is a very smart fellow at election time, when he 
boasts that in spite of press or pulpit he carries the Irish vote in his 
pocket ies 

As for the Herald, far from defending Sweeny or the Ring 
against our charges in relation to the Central Park, it immedi- 
ately placed the substance of them before its readers in an edi 
torial, embodying extracts from the obnoxious article, at the 
same time calling attention to our appr al to the dai yan l wee Ly 
ress to restrain the spoiler, and adding that the case should 
investigated, and that it was incumbent on the Ringe to dis- 


prove our charges if unjust; but that if Central Park was 
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receiving any such treatment as that once beautiful park—the 
Washington Parade Ground—had already received, such vandal- 
ism should at once be stopped, as we claimed. But this was not 
the only way in which the Herald contributed to expose the 
Ring in this case. Instead of defending any of its members, 
when the mayor attacked us in its columns in defence of Mr. 
Sweeny, but without making any attempt to refute our charges 
—his only argument being that we were actuated by vindictive 
motives—we called on young Mr. Bennett, to ask whether we 
should be permitted to reply to his honor. Mr. Bennett un- 
hesitatingly said: “Certainly; give me your reply and it shall 
appear to-morrow morning.” lle kept his word to the lk tter ; 
not one word of our letter was suppressed; and we think we 
may add that in the mind of every Impartial man and woman it 
not only complete 


ly vindicated us, but plunged the Ring 
“brains” deeper into the mire than ever. As soon as our 
letter was before the public we were entirely satisfied; although 
we saw that to which it was a reply reproduced in all the Ring 
organs, while it was inserted as an advertisement, at the expense 
of the tax-payers in the respectable journals which would not 
admit it on any other terms. 

It is almost needless to say that the 7imes refused to admit 
the Ring proclamation against us for portraying its “ brains” to 
the life, except as an advertisement. But this was not the only 
way in which that journal served the cause of justice and truth, 
and contributed by doing so to our vindication. Let that pass, 
however, until we proceed a little further. In short, so far as 
we are informed, the only paper having the slightest pretensions 
to respectability or di cency that joined in the hase howl against 
us was that whose motto is, or at least ought to be “ You lie, 
villain, you lie, and you know it.” The journal alluded to is 
so well known by this legend that it is needless to mention the 
title it gives itself. Suffice it to say, therefore, that its slang 
abuse of us in defence ol the innocent. fearless, and Incorrupt- 
ible “ Brains ” Sweeny did us no more harm than the braying 
ofa donkey for an equal length of time would have done.* 


* It will be admitted that we dic not expect much from the journal to 


which we applied as follows; so that its abuse, car t was, did not in 
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ing on to another branch of our subject, we 


1 4 


nark that however reprehensible was the con- 
I] 1 attacking us in the strange manner he 
| that it was vastly less so than that of Mr. 
nee was as great as that between the indi- 
himself behind a diteh in the darkness of the 
sassinate with impunity the person who 
moxious to him, and the one who makes 
re the world, in the broad light of day, 
te, "| lis, askine the reader to bear in 
eS, at altho igh p iwilism is a thing 
led, at worst it is not so bad as thuggism, 
te the maxim that seldom is any one so 


| for criticising the great and pure, but tha 


( pect his case to by Still worse 
1.Oot whom it may not be said With toler 
i) virtue has not always been equal to 


c , wif When it hs ] T 
O esars wile. en it has been impos 
I 


) Vy ot * accusation against a man, this has 
is somethi that will at least give 

unts have been su ted to this species 

the most illustrious of them: such as 

{ St. Augustine. All the pious bio. 

A ( Lf Schoo “inform us that he had to 
(ies Trom entering lis private 
ver pretended to be a saint. we never 

i ol oman | or shall we in 

we should have known nothing about it had 

 ¢ e] pi— 
nary no longer shines in that direction ; it seems 
m which borrows its name, it has its dark side, 


Hence it is, we sup- 
nly a few months ago is now all “ Brains -” 
of a certain learned professor who spent 


} 


very unwholesome and rather d 

red, in ry, that, after all, 
in beef or mutton es pet ally lor persons of 
taint. True, the pork 


but our philosopher could see that its essentia 
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the future. Nay, we confess that we prefer the society of a 
cultivated, intelligent woman to that of a man, but think as 
little of the s welety of a woman who is not cultivated, or intel. 
ligent, as we do of that of a man of the same character. If 
this be a “ mortal sin,” we fear we shall be sinners as long as 


But our readers are aware that we have never lost con 
fidence in the judges, or jurists of our higher courts; and we 
had equal faith in the general integrity of the class who com 
pose our grand juries. In short we had not the least doubt 


that after all “fair play” was as strong a sentiment with our 


judiciary as with any other in the world. 

Now, as further evidence that we do not make statements in 
regard to our public men because others do so, but form our 
own opinions and express them, even when they happen to 
be in conflict with the almost general sentiment of the publie, 
we turn back to some of our views regarding our judges. It can 
hardly be said that we expected any patronage from this source ; 
and since we had resided nearly twenty years in New York 
without having : ny charge made against us In any ol its courts, 
high or low, it would be equally absured to pretend that we had 
fear of them. The truth is that we spoke of them just as we 
did of the ] idges and courts of England, or those of France 
and Germa \\ that is, for the purpose of disseminating correct 
views and removing prejudices so far as it was in our power to 
do so. Ina word, we have retrained from attacking our judges 
for the same reason that we refrained from attacking the former 
commissioners of the Central Park namely, because we thought 
they did not deserve it. We might gO back for years to find 
illustrations of these remarks in different numbers of our 
journal, but we need not go farther than that for March, 1870, 
a copy of which is now before us. Turning to an article en 
titled ““Our Criminals and our Judiciary” we read as fol 


lows —_ 


‘« It will be admitted that we never shrink from criticising whatever 
we think deserves to be criticised in our country; we think it will also 
be admitted that we never criticise any particular institution, individual, 
party, or sect, because it happens to be popular to do so. In other 
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words, we do not assail a party, because they are assailed by a 
whole crowd; to do so when there is at least some doubt as to the party 
assailed being guilty of the offence laid to their charge, would be un- 
manly as well as unjust on our part 

“This is our view of the hue-and-ery which is so popular at the 
present moment against our judiciary. Far be it from us to maintain 
that all our judges are immaculate; on the contrary, we hold that 
several of them are incompetent for the positions they occupy; but in 
our opinion the ma) rity of the judges of our higher courts will compare 
fav ably both in ability and intelligence with the judges of the corres- 
ponding courts in any of the great cities of Europe.” 


Many even of those who believed this to be just, re- 
rded it as unduly bold at the time: but that we were 


boldk r Still, the follown go paragraph lrom the same article will 


“ But who can give the European judges credit for similar cosmopolitan 
liberality ? Without any disposition to misrepresent them, or do them 1n- 
justice, we certainly cannot. We contess we do not know any European 
f all our New York 


judges, is most blamed; namely, Judge Barnard, of the supreme court: nor 


judge more liberal in this respect than the one who, « 


have we ever known a European judge to dispose of so large a number of 
motions in Chambers in two or three hours as the same gentleman. Much 


bus been said and 


written of the sallies of wit by which some of the most 
distinguished European jurists have enlivened the proceedings of their 
courts ; butif there beany who doubt that an American judge can be witty, 
and use his wit with excellent effect, generally pleasing everybody except 
the constitutional grumbler, without in the least violating the decorum 
which should characterize the bench, but which, it should be remembered, 
is different from that of the pulpit or the communion tab'e—they must go 


to see Judge Barnard.’ 


Wi defy any ove tos \y that we had any selfish motive in 
riVIn this estimate of Judge Barnard. And who denies the 
manliness and impartiality of that gentleman now? There is 
yet another paragarph im that article which will bear repetition ; 
we mean tue lolliowing: 

‘Jucge Jones, of the superior court, is different from Judge Barnard ; 
is much so as Judge Ingraham, the colleague of the latter. Jones and In- 


graham compire favorably with the most dignified and thoughtful of the 


English judges of the present day ; and we feel convinced that they are as 
f. Norshould it be forgotten that Judge Daly,of the 
common pleas, Judge Spencer, of the superior court, and Judge Cardozo» 


of the supreme court, have each peculiar merits as jurists, which entitle 
them to rank with the judges of any other city or country.” 
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Since these remarks were penned, we have travelled in sev 
eral of the principal countries of Kurope, and although we were 
present at some remarkable trials in the highest courts, we saw 
no reason to alter the above comparisons, or to arrive 
at any different conclusion than that embraced in the last para- 
graph of the same artiel 

“Thus a fearful epidemic prevails, arising from the various causes we 
have named; its ravages are greater in New York than in other cities, be- 
cause it is more populous than any other American city, and because a large 
erogeneous inhabitants are more predisposed than others ; 
and because the physicians de not put as many to death as possible in 
order to cure the remainder of those affected, it follows that they must be 


ignorant and corrupt!” 


[t may be observed that at no time have we spoken of our 
hont alluding to some exceptions. We had in our 
mind an individual or two of the lower courts, who, we had been 
assured, would do just as they were told by their masters. We 
made asimilar distinction in an ineidental reference to the judie- 
lary in our article on “Party Strife,” and we have since had 
reason to believe that in regard to the exceptions, also, our in 
form: tlon was pert cetly correct: 

Now, we have a high opinion of the judiciary of Boston; we make no 
accusation whatever against it; nor have we ever done so; but we are con- 
vinced that if the two cilies exchanged their judges to-morrow, assuming 
they could do so, in a short time our Boston judges would have as bad a 
name as ever our own judges had, and we are equally convinced that the 
most intelligent of the Bostonians, too, would soon begin to say to each 
other, ‘It is evident, after all, that those New York judges were wronged. 
We have had them now for so long, and there has hardly been an instance 
jn which they can be said to have discharged their functions otherwise than 


in an impartial and honest manner.’ There might be a few exceptions ; 


for. indeed, ¢ ‘ Ne f our jt lues om we could not recomme nd to the most 
heniqhted age in our estern country; but these do not be long to our higher 
yurt and f not f that the wlte shor d be held re Sp nsible for their cen 
lu 


We think we have now shown that we have tried to 
treat the vO rd, bad, and indifferent, according to their respect- 


ive merits, without regard to their positions ; and that, although 


e make no claim to infallibility, our impressions in reference to 
each grade have. in general, proved pretty correct in the long 
run As it was said that we did injustice to Sweeny, so it was 


VOL, XXIII.—NO. XLVI 11 
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said that we gave credit to some ot our judges for q 1alities 
W hh they did not possess, But recent proces li vs SLOW in 
one case what recent disclosures show in the other: so that those 
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the reader may be able to judge for himself whether we are 
right, or wrong. Having been assured by several gentlemen 
Whose veracity we could not question, that certain members of 
uch as possible, 


the Ring were resolved to persecute us as m 


lved ourselves not to make any more attacks, we 


except we ple 
vere induced by some friends to write a note to Mr. Hall, and 


’ 


another to Mr. Sweeny, remonstrating with them against a 


course Of conduct at once so outrageous and SO 1nj)Uudiclous. 
[he avor, notwithstanding the severe castigation we had In- 
icted on him in our recent published reply to his letter, wrote 


tly, assuring us that he had no wish, or intention to 


? 
! 
‘ : : 
hart s. But, true to his character as we have ourselves fal 


it, Mr. Sweeny remained as relentless and im- 


plac s ever his prototype Sarpi, or Borgia was. Soon 
( ( scert ed MA it we had all along sus ted that it 

T 
was L] it Sweeny that set the Ringe editors | corres 


} { { 
| en ‘ W Vill 
| 
. 1 
neither issued their orders nor paid their hire tly to this 
+ 4 ] +] , 
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+ 
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ithstanding the judicial censure passed on Mr. Con 


nolly, while Mr. Sweeny = still sueceeds in concealing his 
navery trom the eve of the la , Weare as much econvineed now 
s we were a vear or two years ago that the former has a hundred 


iS hye 

( hi See 
ric 

nere 
‘Sw 


e honesty, or less rascality in his composition than the 
True we could not now compare Mr. Connolly to so 


ry publie officer as Mr. Brennan, our present sherif, 
when we felt assured that he, 


17 } l 


a luthinl publie servant: although we st | think it will 


1 oO I ( mination, that his frauds it he has really 
ted any on his o eount, have been much exagverat 
’ : 

it assum! that he is cuiltv of all.even then we should 
that he issothorough and ineorrigiblea knave 

ee saiaan st a ee oe amet Sn - ame 
Sted Dow ad bie Throne ¢ AlLnOUCTE as any one 


CStwll tes ike the lollowinge [rom the 7; if and in 


if is ¢ Ost supertiiuous to say. we entirely concur 


corroborate Ww t we said in Deeember and March last: 


eny. ‘he Me phistophe les of the gang, must be among the first to be 


driven out of place and power. Je has filled the City offi ith his worthless 
rela Tle has d arms thrust to the elhows in every dirty job And to 
think of keeping a sly rascal like this in a post of honor, while his dupes are 


ki ked Ol 


it, only because they are less cunning than himself! 

em l that all that is new to our readers in this is the 
( itof Swe s dupes, it is far from our inten 
det Lo ta from the well-earned credit due to the 


for its m nd fearless expositions. We readily ad 


to ft to ado so yuld i| bi ome us, above ll otners, 
ever forget that on the very day we were pounced 

e wolf, the Times nob put the publ on Its iard, 

7 Never h seen ! ler illustration o 
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smuch more philosophical to estimate the good qualities 
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] 


of each tree than to blame either for not being like the other. Lf 
one taxpayer is slower than another in believing that our public 
functionaries are publi - robbers, that is no reason why his testi- 
mony should not be good when he finally becomes convineed. 


] 


Nay, it must be admitted that the best testimony 1s that given 


] ] 1? 

on mature retiection, atter the witness has examined all the 
> ° ] 1] ] 

facts : and aceordh oly we extract the lollowing trom thie Herald 
ol si ) nber 25 


There seems to be little doubt that some of the Tammany Ring have 
used the public money to enrich themselves. There is reason to suspect, in- 


deed, that they ha { t, directly o1 tirectiy, large sums und p it them into 
their own pockets Adding a cipher toa bill of forty thousand 


lollars against the city and making it four hundred thousand dollars, either 
by the connivance or not of the claimant, was too palpable a fraud—was, in 


fact, downright robbery 


It is true that there is no mention in this of * brains’; but 
our readers must know by this time that most, 1f not all, the 
knavish ciphering has been done * behind the throne.” That 
Is prec ist y thes rt ot * scrence "fo vineh we gave Mr. Sweeny 
the chief credit in December and Marcel: last; and we think he 
has not at all relaxed his researches in it up to the present time. 

But there is one other little circumstance, of which we beg 

ave to remind our readers. Six months avo we made yet an- 
other comparison; it ran thus: “Sweeny and his retainers 


leet to hold ex-Sheriff O'Brien in great contempt. O’Brien, 


] 


we believe, does not pre tend to beaSolon, ora Pericles, or to 
have more “brains” than all his colleagues put tov ther; but 
we think that whatever his tuults may be, he 1s an honest man; 
and this, we imagine, is more than can be said of the ZZon. 
Peter B. Sweeny.” Mav we not claim that in this instance 
also time has fully vindicated our mpressions ¢ 

As to the story of our patronage trom the city government 
t is easily told, and if we tell it incorrectly it will be still easier 
to contradict us. We have never asked, directly or indirectly, 
the advertisn r of the board of ald rinen, or ol t e board of as- 
sistant-aldermen: nor have we ever been so ambitious as to 
wish it. We have never desired any further patronage than 


that of such departments as are in the habit of making an- 


a a nO ee ee 


a 


| 
| 
. 
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ents to the respectable classes of our citizens at 


» times we issue our different numbers. In a word, we have 


desired nothing more than has been cheerfully and courteous V 


iven u m turn. by the honorable secretaries of President 


neoln, President Johnson, and President Grant, and by some 

their esteemed subordinates in this city. 

Then s to the charge: we have never sent a bill to the 
rnment for our full published rate. We have required 

i“ srat iro the federal government and have been pau 1 it 

abuse or insuit. Even the financial agents of the 

might be excused for higgling about rates, far from 


] ] ¥ ] 


to ours, politely offer us the highest we ever ask from 
O Nay, private citizens have paid us uninterruptedly 
er rate than we have ever charged in any 
to t covernment This is true, for exa 
\ StcClnoWway., the justly lumous plmno man C- 
7 tlemen whose integrity has never been questioned 
{ veral merchants, and of severa! first ¢ 
of those insurance companies, banks, and othe 
iti that most enjoy and best deserve the public cor 
it 
N t be believed that from any of the nor ‘ 
lerived far more than we ve ever derived 
( { ‘Tammany, or, throu nv ch from 
{ Such, however. is the fact. It ya 
( r ilttie DllIsS were paid with q i Ss much 
l la \ nent to expect up tot ( Line t 
to put the blic on its guard against our 1 ie@lpal 
| ns ( never since received on penny ol ha S 
ls We have, howe er, continu | ert ( 
! t I ( departments had authe ( l » GO 
| t there 1s honor and principle e1 n 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES-LETTERS 


Faust,a Tragedy. By JonHANN WOLFGANG von GorTHn. Translat- 
ed in the Original Metres. By BAYARD TAyYtonr. (First and Second 
Parts). 2 vols. royal 8vo. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company, 
1271. 

Ir is highly commendable that so many of our literati are turning 
their attention to translation. To interpret well a first-class foreign 
author, isa better work than most of them can do when attempting 
something original. The Faust of Goethe is undoubtedly a great work, 
but itis extremely faulty in form, and much of it is objectionable in matter. 
Mr. Taylor’s translation, taken as « whole, is the best that we have 
seen: still, after a tolerably thorough examination of it, we must aver 
that the genuine Faust of the strong-souled Goethe has never yet been 


] 


well rendered into English. 

It is only a great mind that can interpret, through a foreign lan- 
ruage, the revealing work of another great one; only the strong man 
can handle the weapons, for a satisfactory exhibition, of a powerful ath- 
lete. The strength of Goethe’s nature, few are fitted to appre- 
ciate: and the Faust is Goethe himself. Mr. Taylor is an in- 
dustrious and conscientious writer, and is as thorough a master of the 
German language as a foreigner can well become. He possesses one 
first requisite of a trauslator—after knowledge of the language from 
which he translates, the most important one, perhaps—devotion and 
fidelity to his subject. He is bound up in Goethe, for the time being, and 
would lose his own individuality to comprehend his master. That 


is Hot l ippreciated and perfes tly reproduced him, is due only 
to t fact that, passive and susceptible as he is to the influence to which 
he yields himself, his mind and temperament are not such as can 


be mould 1 to the Goethean model. This is far from being in- 
tended as a reflection upon Mr. Taylor as a man; it reflects upon him 
in no way except as a translator of Faust. 

Of the First Part of Faust there were many translations previous to 
this; of the Second Part four or f¥e. The rendering by Mr. Brooks 
of the First Part was perhaps the best until the completion of this work 
by Mr. Taylor. At first we were inclined to decide that the version of 
Mr. Brooks had not been improved upon, and even yet we are not posi- 
tive that we ought to give the preference to Mr. Taylor's transla- 
tion. Mr. Brooks possesses more freedom and daring, and in some re- 


spects a better natural aptitude to enter into the spirit of the original 


than his rival. On the other hand, Mr. Taylor is more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the German language; he is more painstaking, and ad 
heres with greater fidelity to the form of the work. His exactness in 
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this latter respect is what he claims as his chief excellence. An excel- 
lence it certainly is, and, as he has developed it, one for which he de- 
serves praise. Form was little with Goethe; yet to represent him 
fairly, it is necessary to follow him in his moody and capricious 
changes. 

In our critical examination of passages in this work we have noted 
many things to commend and to blame; about as many of one kind as of 
the other, and more of both than we can transfer to our printed page. 
We will begin, as the poem proper does, with the opening chorus of 
the ** Prologue in Heaven,’’—the * astonishing chorus,” as Shelley calls 
it. 

Die Sonne tint nach alter Weise, 
In Brudersphiren Wettgesang 
Und ihre vorgeschrieb'ne Reise 
Vollendet sie mit Donnergang 
Mr. Taylor's version of this seems to us lacking somewhat in * lyric 
fire,” though it is as literal, perhaps, as a rhythmical and rhymed trans- 
lation could be made. 
‘ The sun-orb sings in emulation, 
*Mid brother-spheres, his ancient round 
His path predestined through Creation 
He ends with step of thunder-sound.’’—(p. 13) 

We much prefer the rendering of Shelley, who more nearly repro 

duces the spirit, though far less faithful to the form of the original. 
* The sun makes music as of old 


Amid the rival spheres of heaven 


In its predestined circle rolled 
With thunder speed.’’* 
** Still quiring as in ancient time 
With brother spheres in rival song 
rhe sun with thunder-march sublime 


Moves his predestined course along.” 


Mr, ‘Taylor’s rendering of what in the original is simply ‘the sun” 
into ‘the sun-orb,”’ and a * thunder-step,” (or ‘* thunder-march,’’) into 
‘step of thunder-sound,” might not, perhaps, be improved while pre 
serving the measure, but we believe it possible. The concluding lines 
of the chorus are not good. 

“And all thy works, sublime and splendid, 

Are bright as in Creation’s hour.’’—(p. 14).* 
***['nd all deine hohen werke 

Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag 
* Sublime and splendid,” is an anticlimax which Goethe’s simple ad- 
jective hohen (high, lofty) in no degree justifies. As we have com- 
meuced finding fault—though in no fault-finding spirit—we will note 
* Compare also the version of Anna Swanwick, whose translation of the firet part of 


Faust has little that is praiseworthy except in some of the lyrical passages 
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on 


some more of the errors which we have marked in this First Part. 
Mr. Taylor translates, 
Welch erbiirmlich Graue 
t Uebermenschen dich! 
by 
‘ What mean perturbatio 


hee, superhuman, shakes ' ) 


which will not do for an English construction. He is altogether too 


anxious to render his author literally. Mephistopheles is permitted 
to ask, 

Might I, p laps, depart at pres 

Diirf ch wohl diesmal mich entfe 


which is tautological and absurd. On page 195 we have * sensibler,”’ 
and on page 224 the line, 
* One sees that in nothin no terest 

though we cannot perceive that Goethe intended his Gretschen to use 
what would be in German such an intolerable double-negative as it is 
in English. Mr. Taylor claims that if he has taken liberties with our 
vernacular, Goethe has done so with the German. Had the translator 
given equivalent solecisms for the German we could not complain 
He has not done so, and has surely no right to ask us to excuse an 
error in one place because Goethe admitted an irregularity in another. 
Many of the lyrical pieces (most of them, periiaps we should say) are 
very well translated, and give as satisfactory an impression of the pecu- 
liarities of German versification as could well beconyeyed in English. 
We quote the * Chorus of Angels :” 


“Christ is arisen ! Chr at ers 
Jovy to the Mortal One Freutr iem St 
Whom the unmerited, Den « 

Clinging, inherited s ! 
Needs did imprison.*’(p. 40 Miingel umw 


And again from the song of the spirits which soothed Faust to slum 


bers. 
Vanish, ye darklir s 
\ s above him! W 
Loveliest wea ] 
Born of blue ether 
Break from the sky! p. 81.) \ 


‘* Weather ” is a weak word in its place, but we must not ask too much. 
The wierd scene of the * Walpurgis-Night,” is well rendered, not, we 
think, with so fine an appreciation of the witchery of the original as 
Shelley displays, but with greater fidelity. The ** Walpurgis-Night’s 
Dream,” is admirably translated. 

Particular praise is due to Mr. ‘Taylor for his rendering of the Second 
Part of Faust. He is the first who has written in English that has 
seemed to have a fair appreciation of this portion of Goethe’s work. His 
prefatory remarks upon this part of the poem show that he understands 
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it, which is saying much for him. The knowledge that this portion was 
generally depreciated has evidently led Mr. Taylor to bestow even 
greater pains upon it than upon the First Part. He has produced 
a version which is in the main so excellent, that we hesitate to 
point out the few errors we think we have discovered. Goethe himself 
has said that the First Part of Faust was designed to be * almost wholly 
subjective.’ Forthis reason it has been, and probably always will be more 
popular than the Second Part, which deals with life from a higher stand- 
point, and attempts to represent the world at certain periods asin a pup- 
pet-show, but with suggestions of a higher destiny for man. Goethe did not 
accomplish a 


1 
aud benevolent. - It was more natural for him to trifle than to be se- 


| signed ; it was not in him to be sufficiently earnest 


ne 


rious; to look at mankind with a cold intellectuality rather than 


throuch the medium of a loving heart. Henee the Faust, with all ite 


uinirable in vill never be a satisfactory work ; it will never come 
hom >the h und sa of the pr ople. One episod ., only, that of 
Margaret, is sin] natural and true. We have marked many passages 
of Mr. Taylo ering of this Seeond Part which we regard as 
beantil Lud oui ke to extract, but must content ourselves with 
this ol 
Liit 
B nschriinkten Plar 
i N : 
) ra 

\ fine ¢ rend , it of these lines 

We cite f t lly as there are too few specimens of a terse 
and « asiVe Cra L does ce to the original. The faults 
in this second p re few in comparison with those in the First 
tart yet faults the 


is badly ré nds re, 


‘Sleazy’ is not a good word id there is no adjective at all in the 
oT val Mr. Taylor often intr < antiquated, or not well author- 
ized English words epi ut very slinpie German ones. 


It would, doubtless be too much to expect that the antithetical excel- 














lence of the following lines could be rendered into English, and Mr. 
Taylor has not w = led, thong has made an honest effort : 

E EEE Lene 

\ i ti ) A kt et throug 

Y) D 

| 

We believe we 1 to indieate both the excellences 
and the defeets of | cing of the latter we do not 


Wish to \ lean the translation, or that we 
do not proper pp | 2¢fforts to give us a conscientious 
and faitufal render 1, With all its faults, is well worthy 
ol study. 


History ( G IT. Grecian History to the 
RGE GROTE, Eaqg. Re- 
printed { ' | dition 12 vols. New York. 


Harper & B [=7( 

| recent dent Mr. G called especial attention to his 
History, . ‘ ’ p \ i] 1 pyre ired, was rreeted with di- 
verse expres a of I 4 0 erits Gradu: lly , however, the 





work la 


who were at first unfavorably 


tmnransed t. ut is universally admitted to 
occupy t f ! roductions to holda place beside 
the misuste pole ‘ ; 

Grot un « ny respects. Ilis father was 
a member of the bat P tt. Grote & Co., which was 
founded by the gi . Destined for a commer- 
cial life. the author of ‘eived what is regarded in England 
as only a moderate school « izh it comprised the founda- 
tion of classical oling he obtained at the Charter 
Hous That h ' rofal ersity was made a great 
reproach to | | t f recognize the merits of his 
history. One 8 t ta von an alleged lack of technical 
knowledge of Greek, it e was not a member of 
either of the En; | timadversion, which many 
at the time tho t \ l een recently remembered 
with derision, { 4 ior into unenviable notice. 
That aman may b iving acquired his education in 
what has been regarded as th ilar way, does not admit of question ; 


indeed, many of the best scholars have been self-taught, and erudition 
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thus obtained is apt to be more thorough than that derived through the 
routine drilling of the schools. 

Mr. Grote, while devoting his time during business hours to the 
affairs of the bank, employed his leisure, night and morning, in the ecul- 
tivation of letters. In this wiy he became remarkably erudit His ae 
quaintance W ith Greek authors was e ctraordinarily extended. and that 
his investigations of the sourees of Greek history were very accurate, no 
one now denies. He commenced to collect the materials for his History 
of Greece in 1823. He devoted himself to this, as the work of his life, 
with untiring assiduity. Ie was fora time diverted from his Hellenic 
labors by his interest’ in polities. A disciple and personal friend of 
Mill, he had early become a liberal. He earnestly advocated parlia 
mentary reform, and had published a pamphlet upon the subject in 1R21. 
He was elected to parliament as member for the city of London, where 


> 


he served with ability from 1832 to Te41, especially distinguishing him 


self by his advocacy of the ballot. The two first volumes of his history 
Greece appeared in 1846, and the last in [856 


His History is the production of a statesman and a scholar rather 
than of a prefessional writer It ix distinguished by broadness of views 
ind extreme liberality of opinions. The style is not attractive, though 
plain and sufliciently expressive. Mr. Grote was not a thoroughly eul- 
tivated rhetorician: he cared more for the matter than the manner of 
his work. He viewed the Hellenes from the standpoint of the statesman 
rather than of the poet. In this respect his work is an anomaly, but 
not the less useful for that reason, supplying, as it does, a want in our 
Grecian histories. His opinions upon the literature and mythology of the 
(rreek races are of little value, but his insight into their polities is ad- 
mirable, lle cares nothing for tradition: he wants facts. and such as 
ire attainable he uses to excellent purpose. Ile discards all the old 
mythological legends; hence be is compelled to regard all that is related 
ol the history of Gree previous to the establishment of the Dorians on 
the DP. lopom esus as fabulous and unwort iy of his attention As his 
object was to draw certain tuferences fiom el arly established facts, we 
cannot object to this method of treatment, though we m iyat the same 
time believe that inthe old myths are hidden valuable truths, whose im 
port Will in tine he ascertained. ( OMparaciy PuUOLOgy, MVThOLOgyY 


al | ethnology have been doing much of late, and are destined to do 


much more, as they have just begun to shed their light upon legendary 


It is not ¢ J o draw a parallel between Mr. Grote’s work and any 
other tis ory ol trreece, Mittord sis not Worthy of mention to compar- 
Imai. Linh )) hirlwa iS tas Haan excellences, and Ith SO respects is 
even superior, yet, ou the whole, it falls so mueh behind as to deserve te 


e almost entirely superseded fhe history of Dr. Curtius is the only 
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one which can be claimed to rank with that of Grote. The style of 
Curtius is superior; he is dou tless the better gtechnical scholar ; his 
work is more artistically written. Yet he was not so practical a man as 
Grote; he had not equal breadth of views; he is a far less vigorous 
thinker. he one is a scholar, drawing his inspiration chiefly 
from books; the other is a statesman and man of the world, who has 
studied men, and can philosophically trace the social and political de 
velopme nt of a race 

It was the Athenian commonwealth that principally attracted Mr. 
Grote, and he is the first who has well appreciated this extraordinary 
people lie traces their politic | dk velop nent with a master’s hand. 
We should expect that his democratie principles would incline him in 
this direction. Certainly we have no reason to complain of the promi 
nence he gives in his history to the nation of Pericles and Demosthenes. 
The Greeks, he believed, were the only progressive people of their time . 


democracy Was a nat iral 


itgrowth, and was only! overthrown by the 
semi-barbarous military power of Alexander, as the Roman Empire 
was afterward destroyed by the roving Western hordes. All that was 
excellent in tl Hellenes was represented jin the Athenian common 
wealth in its palmy day 

A man like Mr. Grote should be studied and appreciated by Ameri- 
cans, to whom his career offers a most worthy example. His liberality 
of opinions, his faith in de mocracy, where the people are sufliciently en- 
lightened, endears him to us. His industry, and the vast amount he 
accomplished, are a very valuable lesson to such a nation of money- 
makers as we are. HLlow many of our business men think they can afford 
time for even ordinary intellectual culture?) Tow often do we hear suen 
men exeuse themselves for the grossest ignorance, by the plea that they 
have no time for study? Yet the same men will waste in reading their 
daily newspapers, with their detailed accounts of crimes, casualties, 
political chicanery, and horse and base-ball notes, time that, if more val- 
uably employed, might make them well-informe d upon matters of more 
enduring consequence. Mr. Grote was a business man, and, we under- 


{ 


stand, a thorough one, yet he found time to become one of the best 
scholars of his day, and to build for himself *a stable literary monu- 
ment. 

It is an objection to Mr. Grote’s work, in the minds of many, that he 
adopts the German method of spelling Greek (names. It is true that 
it is more conformable to the original orthography, but the innovation 
is not pleasing to any Eng ish reader. 

Assum ne this. and his disregard ol the comparative method, to be 
defects. thev are slicht ones. They do not prevent any competent judge 
from admitting that the library of any scholar, writer, or educator, 


whose vernacular is the English, cannot be considered complete with 
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out a copy of Grote’s History; and weare glad to see that the Amer- 
ican publishers have bro ight out a com ealllol ata price which 
places it within the reach of al] of ainary 1 ins. 


} Cu LL pass 
it oe of the f tau 
thors and t rv derable 
labor and 1 ( those 
ambitious of fame.t ! ‘ iadiction 
ari but uy i L ‘ t eR 
equa L und sel » know 
Ni) i 4 } 

Mr. a one pro} respecting 
kin ind Americar , rence em 
bodying knowledge that « | 1 He 
has furnished is wit i 
0 ( Woe may 
re yi i > are 
Cure ! e been 
ne ! Liie (Ol cours 
it d | I \ 


if ao 

otherwis ) the 
donk: 

( ergvi " 1 l eTiion, 


ithors 


t WmAaACRZzINeR 
Robert Billing wrot ( ( li. Bogart. “an 
American poet, died b 0 liportance 
to the literature of the country ;” Mr. 1 ro cuide book for 
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London in Spanish. Mrs. Whitby published ** A Manual for raising 
Silk Worms;” Mr. A. S. Wright was the author of a receipt book ; 
Yeo, whose Christian name is not given, and we know not whether to 
prefix Mr., Mrs., or Miss, wrote * The Asiatic, a Comedy, not printed.’ 
This is somewhat ridiculous. Mr. Allibone might have filled his three 
volumes with the names only of persons quite as deserving as those and 
hundreds of others he has included 

Many men who are illustrious in other ways, but who were not liter- 
ary, are allowed considerable space. Turner was eminent asa painter, 
but he published nothing. and searcely deserved the lengthy notice Mr. 
Allibone accords h 


mm in a dictionary of authors. George Washing- 


ton 18 a name universally and justly revered, and it was worthy of 


honorable mention here. but Washington cannot be classed as a liter- 
ary man, I here are many Silibiila4r sper lens of consti lerable space de- 
voted to persons whem Mr. Allibone admires and justly so in most 


Cases, but who do not rank high as writ “ 


We fear that Mr. Allibone eannot iil ipe the iarge of favor- 
itism, in some instances. or at least of an amiable weakness for his 
friends. He devotes too ich space to persons who are barely, if at all 
worthy of mention, and who, one ts tempted to 8s spect, are such as have 
rendered themselves agreeable to him. tle sometimes indulges in ex 
pressions ot Opinion respecting the terits Of authors to a greater extent 
than is becoming in a work of this kind, which is not designed to be 
critical. Mr. Allibone had better have avoided subjecting himself to 
the reflections w il lorts in this direetion are sure to provoke, 
Yet his critical notices Senerany sen ted frou good authorities, 
and in the main are Welt es will be pe rmanently accepted as fair 
judgments of the writers to whom they relate. Still we must decidediy 
dissent from his criticisins upon some of our favorite authors In the 
article on Byron, tor example, he speaks of t issuciation of the author 
of Childe Harold with Shell i ree yr that, * both wel distinguished 
for extraordinary poelica powers \ 1 an apparent ine tpacity for 
logical deduction, ah bine | ad passion fol lisgracelul notoriety finding 
‘their glory in their sham uid, with an ine reckiessness, contem- 
plating the judgments of that Almighty Ruler whos precepts they 
set at naught.” Against poo 13\ ron, Indeed, Mr. Allibone is almost a. 


bitter as Mrs. Stowe. In his article on Blo 


When I I r 
took, W tha x i ir 
a eris 0 


We are sorry that he indulges in these flings at the illustrious dead 


who have still living a large circle of admirers, and coucerning whose 


characters there are widely conflicting opinions, 
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With all which we could wish were omitted—and it is not much 
the work has such decided merits that we cannot but heartily com- 
mend it, as a whol lurn to the page containing the name of any 
well-known author, and we find a suecinet account of his life. and a 
t of his writings in their order, with dates, and all other information that 


could reasonably be expected in a work of the kind. We cite as speci- 
mens for « ination, in the first volume, Bolingbroke, Butler, and 
Johnson i her Scares ly any thing that one needs to remember relative 
to the live ind works of these men that Mr. Allibone does not record. 
His { “ ranged, and in general are drawn from the most 
relia 30) . « introduetion, giving a chronologieal list of the 
pr Anglo-Saxon and English writers, with other useful matter, is 
of consis \ e, containing, as it does, so much in so small a com- 
)) S, mnIraHiy ari iunged. 

In short. the work is so much a desideratum to the student and writer 
of Ea er et the author did not enlarge his plan to include 
the prinvemp i ‘ in authors of all nationalities. This could still be 
done and may we not hope it will?) The addition of perhaps two vol- 
umes, enibracing only the more or less prominent names would be suf 
ficient | would render Mr. Allibone’s task complete, and the work 
would en be really invaluable 

/ sy Ro Smerron MACKENZIE. 12 mo. 
R. Osgood & Co 1871 
Dr M ! s Life of Scott has come into our hands 
so thorourh a review as we could desire 
\ rit land accomplished a tteur deserves atten 
of the present volume is one of universal 
tfo the tastes and q ialifications of its 
i ’ Bioned Dy the receat occurence of 
y the great novelist’s birthday, one would ex 
hasty preparation, yet it well illustrates the 
1) 


ine, presenting the main facts of Scott's 
Tie author says that he has taken Lockhart's 
vork, a8 ne would have used Boswell’s 

1 his subj Nevertheless he has added 
lumber of anecdotes and notices un 


itile son-in-law of the illustrious Scotch 


Phe new terial which Dr. Mackenzie has produced is, much of it, of 
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an interesting character, as, for instance, the long-concealed letter of Miss 
Edgeworth concerning ** Waverly In respect to anecdotes, any one ac- 
quai lw the writer’s characteristics would expect great attractions, 


and the reading of this book will not disappoint in that particular 
The 2A yer of valuable notices of Scott and his works by 
his contempo vad essors. A feature of especial interest is the newly 


record lo respecting the various works that made such 


Phe ter o ior of Waverly is not presented under any new 


{ t of t iography is enthusiastic, but by no means extra- 
vagantly \ : hardly expect him to dwell upon the faults of his 
hero.vet ! nt et ’ nchiglv.even where they are calculated to show 
wer yar there juestionably were in Sir Walter's 
char r l 3 th > yninent was his toadying of mere rank 
That { m vorks under the pressure of pecuniary 
ae ) ! ] Seott liked money rut 


< j min 11ers, D l p t it lavishly and 
Was } \ us and t ent. Ile was a man who could be trusted 
not to ( ) ! vith his money, and we wish that all lite 
rary } » are as industrious as Sir Walter, might be 
is ! ted r their labor. It was Scott’s rare combina 

tion of bu vith lite pacity, with certain assisting circumstances, 
that p i ! sits In his case 

The arra Dr.Mackenzie’s narrative is especially commendable; 
his 3 vd 1] Vere it not that the last sheets of our 
pr tn ng to pr and neither space nor time permits of 
f t ) ve glad to give some extracts from this 


3 a very valuable biography of Scott, not by 
anv 1 ns < | or designed to supersede Lockhart’s memoir, but 
exe nily to the wants of persons who have not the means to buy 


nor the time to read the more extensive work 


V } Tne le | tine. 1790-1815. 8vo. pp- iv, 369. Paris 


‘| Ss autobiograp of Lamartine embraces only the first twenty 
few men whose personal memoirs 
we could wis! ) i to the lenc th that this would have done had it 
been com 1 by the illustrious author’ In these chapters there ig 
such a ¢ ! it ne nal } ; so much poetry and philosophy, 
and, above 20 much mformatson concerning important events and 
men, that we are very sorry they were not continued to embrace the 


more active portion of the author’s life. 
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M. de Lamartine assures us that he does not write his memoirs from 
pride, like J. J. Rousseau “ce fou de génie,” nor from humility, like St 
Augustine, * ce fou de ciel.” His private reasons for exposing his own 
life are given in his first epigrammatie sentence: ‘Penser, c'est vivre; 
ge souvenir, c’est revivre.”.—(p. 3). He further declares, 


G eT ' } 


This work is much more free from egotism than we should have ex- 
pected ; indeed there can be little criticism of it upon that ground. The 
aged poet seems to have given himself up to a review of the scenes of his 
earlier years because he found a pleasure in such retrospection, und he 
copies what he finds on the tablet of memory § inply and unostenta- 


tiously. He almost forgets, at times, that he is relating the story of his 


own life; it would rather seem that he was recording the career of 
a youth in whom he was much interested, but who died long ago, and 
Whose experiences he details with the fondness of a very dear friend. 


He Was born, he te] sus, in the full tide ot the Ire ne Ri Voltution : his 


: i 

' pat ] +} a ¢ fo fothor j ‘ | t . ne to her 
earl tL recoliections are ola tatherin prison and a mother col read Te I 
house under strict surveillance; hisinfantile ears were greeted with the 
strains of the Marseillaise and shouts of Ca i * inthe streets. The scenes 


ot his early life are detailed with a fondness with which no one ean fin | 
fault. Ile describes his surround nes, his friends ana equaint ( 
With a nicety, and, sometimes, a picturesqueness that bring them before 


us as living realities. Some of these characterizations are quite humor 


ous, as that of Virien, (pp. 103-4). His love of natural scenery is exhib- 


ited in ) ctures ol plac es he Visited. and some oft the se are exceed ngly 


graphic and poetic il. as that of Vesuvius. (p. 20, ef seq.). In some 


instances, however, hie rocs mto particul irs to an extent that borders 


Ile describes his early loves with charming frankness, and with that 
delicacy which was natural to his character, The account of his amours 
with Mile. Henrietta P. is better than most novels. His love-philosophy 
is sensible and generally shows a good heart and a pure mind. The fol- 


lowing suggests advice which it would be well for young men to heed: 


M 

M. ce Lamartine’s comn ents npon the career of the st Napoleon 
could not tai to be interesting. Ile blames the emperor for his man 
agement of affairs at Waterloo, and especially for separating G ouchv so 


far from the main army. Ile says of him, and of his conduct after the 


dec Si\ ¢ bat Ss 
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We reiterate the expression of our regret that these memoirs do not 
embrace more of the active portion of M. de Lamartine’s life. Perhaps, 
did they do so, we should find them more faulty; he should be less 
likely to be entirely unprejudiced then in respect to his early years. 
What we have in this volume is one of the most pleasing pieces of auto- 
biography we ever read. 


On the Genesis of Species. By St. Georce Mivart, F. R.S. With 
t rous ustrations. Second Edition. 12mo., pp- 342. Lon- 


don and New York: Maemillan & Co. Is71. 


lik promulgation of the Darwinian theory has had, at least, the 


benefic il eftfeet 


to stimulate inquiry among scientific men. If any 
complaint can be made on this ground it is that too much is likely to be 
s vid: we are ind inger ol b Ing flooded with pul lications resp eting the 
‘origin of species,” and with conflicting theories which not even 
scientific men ean reconcile, and which laymen may. iont disgrace, 


confess are to them only a puzzle and a distraction. 
Mr. Mivart does not directly attack the Darwinian theory. but he 


claims that it is insuflicient to account for evervthing which is known of 


the variation of animals and plants. He vavs a high compliment to the 

irs of this theorv (for there are more than one) for scientifie attaim- 
ment While at the same time he conceives that they have not \ et dis- 
covered all truth in connection with the subject of their investigations. 


LH iy eves that science is yet to reveal Some third method, betwe eu 


those of de velopn ent and fixity of type. or speci il creations, some fer- 
Gum quid, whieh will render plain much that is now inexplicable in 
both of the ex sting and rival theories. Ile hopes to do son 


th ng to- 
] 


wards the production of this catholic system, but does not as yet claim 


to have fully developed it. He is thoroughly orthodox, vet does not fear 
the results of the speculations of the Darwinians. ‘The prevalence of 


\ 


this theory * he declares, **need alarm no one, for it is, without any 
doubt, pe rfectly consistent with strictest and most orthodox Christian 


the ology a (p. 9). As to the purposes of this treatis« 


i 
h 5 ' 4 - © aS 
This view of the case strikes us as sensible. Che author further ad- 


mits that science owes a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Darwin and Wal- 








Che comments upon the neck of the giraffe, the leaf-re- 


sembling animals, mimiery. ete., well sustain Mr. Mivart’s position, and 


his arguments 
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from these scientific premises are logically drawn. The 


Shon in the case of the kk mcaroo (Cp, 17). and ot flies (n. 51 )s 


melusive evidence of the imperfeetion of Darwinianism. 
ve is the inference drawn from the rattle of the ratth 
hood of the cobra. (pp. 55-56). How could 
rning the intended vietims be furnished according to 
itural ction’? We would like to see the re ply of the 
a4 tersupon * Evolution and Ethies.”’ and * The ology 
1 1Gip lly indicate the object of his 
‘ | ) cal powe mn eating iese top 
e! nething to dowith the 
) ( <i). 

» Co | that wlile Mr. Mivart has not added much to 
ow is alo a creat deal to show that the the 
n speculators » not include everything that can be said 


laws of nature and the deve lopment of man and the lower 


j “. ‘ Wot new des us by Zwer Ke! \ngas 
rt ed by the Brothers Dalziel. 
sure and New York: Routledge & Sons A700. 


\ i] By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., 
ete., et > vols., ave. London and New York: Rout 


_— | » 1X70 
nts of our commercial metropolis know quite 
do ible 0 If a stock Of Cloth or a quan- 
na ( ) of ta ’ in the « or its bcunaty it 
posed to of t T t style 
( becomes, tl farther is it n essary to 
1 ordet ) cure sil » that 
! ‘ wsed al he iT s ol 
i publishers have taken a hint trom 
a { \ ca is to them a halt-ei d land with 
Ni Cihprine ty ior indigestibie iiterature 
k as effective in respect to books as to gar 
ioerivines 
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The Rey. J.G. Wood published in London a compilation which 
1 a natural history of man and the lower animals. By all 


competent literary and scientific authorities on that side of the Atlantie 


he calles 
the affair was hailed with derision. It is as much a natural history as 
Gil Blas is a political one. It may bean entertaining book for youth, 
but it e ! cannot be recommended as a reliable euide to a knowl- 
edge of ils and the uncivilized races of men. This work being 


acouted u Englan 1, the publishers believed that the American publie, 


at le ist co | iy induc d LO acee pt it 10 plac of Button and Gold- 
smith 

The volumes are “ illustrated,” and that fact is relied upon to secure 
its sale in the states Wi l presumed ind not wit it reason 
to have a weakness for picture books. Yet, litting that we are apt 
to be captivated by engravings, the publishers o is story underrate 
our average taste in tl fine arts. It is not lo y. we concede; yet, to 
p! j that Ww uuld be pleased with such absurd sy nens of illus- 
tration as Wwe ontains, is nsive to t iste of the most ordinary 
echool-hoy , | e eut re deseribed a length, and their obj cts of 
interest ( tll l wo erin l re pointed out in det I. see for speci- 
men, p. d80 of vol. on A > + Natural llistory of Man’’), Thereisone 
advantage n this precise explanat on ot tf engray vs; without it, the 
most acute Yankee could not * gu > what t ‘jority of them were 
intended to repre nt The deser TLOTIS r ( remely 1 apsodical, 
and their sublime assurance implies That the pictures are enrapturing 
works of art 

We have given the five volumes a candid and careful examination, 
hoping that we iould find the lite ry execution or the narration of faets 
to comp ite lor the infertority of ( trations which at once im- 
press 1 us so unfavorably. Ve are sorry tos y, tl it the pictures are 
quite as good as the writing. | ror, in lis in roduction, spe ike of 
the °°} »pular and inecdotal” ¢ i ‘ nut WORK. ‘+ Anecdotal ” it 
is, ad iseam ; We hope itis not destined to be popular as an authority. 
It is made ip ot accounts of travellers, « ensive cts Iroin whose 
narratives are eiveu, Lhe Compiler's sole Ih set sto have been to take 
auch narratives and incidents as are sensational, and « ul lated tv excite 
wonderment, without regard to their authent tC) : Phis is his idea of a 
‘popular’ Work. (s to the literary s ( \ ctra ts will satisfy our 
readet I t we do the iuthor ho mypustice when we iV that these vol- 
umes would not improve the taste of their readers. On page 4of the 


volume Natural History of Man) ** Afi 1.’ we read of **the slight hut 
Which enacts the part ola house.’ The action of a hutin a country 
Bulyect to hurricanes, miigiit be spoken Of as @ poetic eXpression, but 


when a * slight hut enacts the part of 1 house,” it Is altogether too 


much. ‘* When the mother carries her infant to the field she mostly 
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slings it to her hack” (p. 9, ib. Why does she not do it altogether? 
A eut on pi 


ge 6 is described as a portrait of “a half-naked savage,” 
though his entire clothing is nothing but a piece of cloth not more than 
half a yard square. If this barbarian is half-clothed, a yard of muslin 
would constitute full dress anywhere. Perhaps the reverend author's 
ideas of dress are derived from the first chapters of Genesis, though we 
are not aware that there is any authentic record of the dimensions of the 
fig iprons worn by the primitive couple. 

We will not insult the author of any scientific treatise by comparing 
it to this werk. The publication is a catch penny, and there is no 


reason why we should not plainly say so. 


The M { Oria f Lowest Organims: I wlinga Discu i of the 
i f M. Pasteur, and a Reply tosome Stat hy Pro 

I] ey and Tyndall. by H. CuaArtron BAstian. M Rss 

M. D., F. R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Pliysicians, elc., 


IZino., pp. xii, LOO. London and New York: Macmillan & 


4 | m of spontaneous genera mis one which has fer some 
titi ey | th ifttention of x( entific men. Tl 1 SCeCTIL d rood 
grounds for the | ef that the lowest organisms were sometimes devel- 
oped n rinentation, without any previous germ. On the other hand, 
it ( ned that these deve lopments are not spontaneots,- that the 

erm exists thoug may not be discoverable by any known means. 

The phy theory, sustained by Baron Liebig, claims that in fermen- 
fation the Sa pu \ iemical « ige while the vit il do trine, ably 
ulvocat by M. Past naintains that such changes are t result of 
ng organisi | vriter of this treatise favors the views of Baron 

L r, yet d es the universality of the application of the formula 
nn vum ex * and addueces so many proofs of his position and 

vo I taneous ration, that we are in doubt as to his precise 


tand ‘ tst . lestion, What he believes he attempts to tell 


us in eaying t t ‘some representatives of every kind of organism are 
cap ble of re prod i” slinilar organisms,’ (p- i P 

Dr. b pavers thatthe Bacteria and Torule ** may arise noro in 
certain fluids co r organic matter, independently of preexisting liv 
ne thir 4 His account of experiments and his presentation of 
arguments in favor of his views are able and interesting. He presents 
the four different theories respecting the production of these organisms, 


} 


with the facts sustaining each. It is only scientific men who will follow 
these details with especial interest or profit. We believe that the 


treatise of Dr. Bastian would have been considerably improved had he 
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read a paper by M. Crenhberg, ‘“* Summary of Researches since 1847, on 
recent- 


: 


organic germs, invisible to the naked eye, suspended in the air,’ 
ly published in the ‘Contes Rendus Mensuels de l’Académie des 
Sciences de Berlin,” 

Concerning the prevalence of germs in the atmosphere, Dr. Bastian 
declares that, after all that has been said, we have yet no definite 
knowledge upon the point (pp. 30-31). Yet he does not deny the possi 
bility of the existence of such germs. and presents facts to show that it 
is highly probable, (p. 33). The record of the author’s experiments 
pp. 67-92) is very interesting, and of considerable scientific value 
iH conclusions are that ‘fermentative and putre factive changes are 
merely processes of chemical rearrangement,” and that his experi- 
ments * d no support to the idea that the air is so thickly laden 
with livu eerms as some would have us suppose,”’ yet that they 
are “really capable of being evolved de novo” (pp. 107-8). The work 


W ritten, and shows evidence of being done by the hand of a 


trained student of science. 


Vess : mai » D.¢ eG - of the District of Columbia, sub- 
Territo) L ure, Monday, M 15, 1871. 


pos tion of the city of W ishington and the District of 


( ) ler their affairs of general interest. The District over 

( rress has a Constitutional right to exercise exclusive control 

1 itly, been allowed any other government. This has 

been a w foun 1 grievanee to the residents of that territory, they 

1) ( us e United States, yet practically disfranchised. It is 

( ess took them under its special protection; but the mem- 

Tk rg ijority coming from a distance, and repre- 

Ly ind te tol s, could not be exp cted to uiderstand 

ints of the inhabitants of t District so well as they did themselves 

An aet iting to these people self-government was passed at 
the late session, and was approved February 21, of the present year. 


Wet nk tile } ople of the Distriet were fortunate 1") obt ining s ich 


aman as Mr. ¢ ie Tor the ir cl et executive, lie is an able political 
economist, id of a banking-house in Washington, a brother of the 

ll more widely-known Jay Cooke, and a man of unquestionable in- 
tegrity He is not a politician, but brings to his administration a thor- 


ough acquaintance with the condition of the territory, good practical 
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knowledge of affairs,a clear, sound head, and 
standi yr. 


(,overnor Cooke very properly consid 
matters for the 


attention of the 


finance, internal improvements, schoo 


] 
and correction, and the 


t revision and 
trict. The 


’ 
eodau 

of the ecitv government | 
il taxation, 1,500,000 per annum 


receipts 
¢] 


1e 


£13.26 per capita. 
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Tl 


e expenditures of the eity 
ive of 


are 


street Improvements, leavil 


and the reduction of the 


purpos * prineipa 
xe lle ney that these ficures slow 
at the national political metropolis ¢ 
h other cities of the Union, t 

sacrificing administration. 
The Governor peal 
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He adds that ‘these facts show that it is not the capacity that is lacki 20 has the 
quality and fitness of the accommodations.’ The school buildings owr City of 
Washington are valued, with the lots, at $513,918, of which $100,000 are 1 the trustee 


of the Colored Public Schools » 13 
These buildings, we are further informed, are all sorts of structures, 
which had formerly heen put to all sorts of uses except such as would 


indicate their fitness for school purposes. This is a disereditable condi 


tion of things for the seat of our national government, and shows that 
Congress has been shamefully derelict in its duty to the people of the 


District. We hope and trust that the new territoria 


governinent will 
set itself vigorously to work to correct these abuses. Crovernor Cooke 
tells us that while other states and territories have receiy d aid rom 
the general government, nothing was grauted to the District which w 
its peculiar charge. Such patronage the people ar happy in being 
permitted to escape from at last. Large portions of public lands ha 
been cranted for school purposes to territories which have contrisnu ed 
very little to the revenues of the government, while the unfortunate 
District has received not an acre of the publie domain ugh paving 
considerable amounts into the treasury. For the state of thines which 
the new territorial organization is called upon to correct, the general 
government is almost entirely responsible. 


I - i I i 3 ] 
ce r - D 
approp . ( nds, ft 
maintena Bf s s x worthy « } a 
I f i ) 


Other statements and recommendations of the mes ire ably pre- 


rented. What strikes us particularly in this document is the clearness 
and conciseness of its suggestions, and their practical charagter. Mr. 
Cooke is a modest and sensible man, with no desire to exhibit himself 


or his personal preferences, but to make plain and practical statements 


concerning affairs for the benefit of the legislature and the people. We 
can commend his message as a model to the heads of other municipali 
tiez- though, of course, at this time. it would not do to allude to our 


own. 


Views of William H. Gatzmer. President f the Camden and 


A ) boy Railroad and Transpo tation Compan 4, “pon f P Opositi n 
to lease the Public Works of the United Canal and Rail 


panies of New Jersey to the Pennsylvania Railroad 


} lt Com- 
Compan a 
read before the Joint Board of Directors, at their meeting at 
Trenton, New Jersey, April 20, 1871. Pamphl t, pp. 26. 


QUESTIONS concerning railroads, their management, and the vast 
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power possessed by those wealthy corporations, are becoming every day 


more and more important. Unfortunately, the public at large are not 


sil lie entiv W 


they do 
prel ono 
t to 

- 
VW ’ 
ir | 


ll instructed to understand these subjects, involving, as 
ons of political economy and of finance beyond the com- 
ll save a very few whose studies and mental habits enable 


»such topies. Of those who own stock in our railroad and 


i companies, few are competent to judge of the manage 
itions in which they are interested. Were it other- 
not see such palpable instances of mismanagement and 
ng on the part of the oflicers of some of our chief 
uple, as the Erie—when different results could have 
a little knowledge and care on the part of the stock- 
lit that it is our duty as journalists to do what we can 
prULby ide respecting these matters, and accor lingly we 

considerable attention. 

powerful corporations in the country are now en- 
y regarding the lease of the principal transportation 
It is not for us to interfere in this dispute, or to 
lcompanies. When such experienced and com- 
nas J. Edgar Thompson and Thomas A. Scott, on the 
\\ 1 If. Gatzmer and Ashbel Welch, on the other, 


owledge to the adjustment of their differences, he would 


vio should attempt to decide between them. All we 
1 the present instance is to pr sent the factsin the case 


+ ¢ 


order that they may have an opportunity of forming 
ion t they may, at least, know the grounds of dif 
ompanies, 


ike some extracts from the published * Views” of 


H. Gatzmer, the President of the Camden and Amboy 
ner is well known as one long connected with railroad 

ve officer, and a th roughly reliable, honest man, 

On cha subject are entitled to the highest respect. 
nies of New Jersey are of immense value, and their 

is been constantly increasing The propesition 


vorks to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for nine 


\ ne years has caused a division in their coun 
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The president of the Camden and Amboy has distinct ideas of 
railroad management, and a clear policy as to the lines in which he 
is interested. His views upon this head will commend themselves to 
any sound financier : 


* We should keep our works and equipment in good order, and no railroad company 
can reasol rect »ma ) s fas t W - s 
and they she ‘ Ss be gradua t » the reve p.4 


The beginning of the complication with the Pennsylvania Company, 


with the reasons for the action on the part of the New Jersey corpora- 


tious, is thus stated: 


I i Wye the So n a ~ “ 

il oO es \ York a Was = 

t | ‘ ‘ ste t Ss, an was ¢ ere ) 

Fi “ t Pe I id ¢ il i ( ) 
nl yr raliway ) s to th I } ul I I a 

( I I 8 A i I is 


There were other specifications in the agreement, concerning which 
Mr. Gatzmer « omp| iins that, ** The provisions of the contract have hot 
been carried out DD’ the Pe nsylvania hk iilroad ; they have not diverted 
to this route all their eastern business.”’—-(p. 7). An account of the 
negotiations and the action of the New Jersey consolidated companies 
is given, but we have not space to trace it here. As for the necessity of 
putting these works into the hands of a corporation in another State, 


Mr. Gatzmer says: 


New Y \ I 


We are informed that the roads are completely equipped and “6am 
everything equal if not superior to the first-class roads in our country.” 
p- 12). \s to the earuligs ol these works: 


Sos 


This is a very satisfactory financial statement. Mr. Gatzmer is op- 
posed to the policy of railroad companies becoming manufacturers 


of need d articles, to building steamboats, cars and locomotive 8, whigh 
he believes can be done cheay by other parties who make such busi- 


ness a specialty 


( li « | 1 = I il : 


Many other recommendations which he gives impress us as sound, 


the results of long experience. He believes that ‘The public works 


of New Jersey should continue to be neutral, and administered impart- 
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GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT 


tperintendent of the Insurance Depart 
Part I. F é and Varine Insurance, 


/ rance,. Albany 4 1871. 


ts in reference to insurance cannot be a subject of 


i. 


til 


studied the principles underlying it, and 


ii 


if the interests involved. An immense 


ed into this channel, and a multitude 


ying on the affairs of the numerous 


honey and labor shall be bene ficially ex- 


and intelligence of the parties who 
in the qualifications of a life 
which are unstable are corrupt, nor 
of ignorance, yet leaving out the moral 
countability, the public has generally 
e. OF 


itv than froin lack of knowled 


in moral principle, may nevertheless under 


but 


| 


money whiel. of course, 


a 


if-interest, manage the affairs of their 
fora whi | he d inger in suc h CAR@Ez, 
» remark, is that these officers will man- 


s into their own hands. 


linary occurrences of a general charae- 


t 


So much has not been 
he conipanies that complain most have 
to bDialue, It is true there have been 
which we have discussed more than 
pon tie best companies, but those sub 


managed are always prepared for just 


has retarded ac- 


is COolpALLES LMProve SUCH OCCASIONS lh re 


tlhng then ior a more elfective ¢ Lhipalgn 


principal cause of late trouble, how 
¢ } 

less TO Isstl poicier, and the eM ploy- 

»ACCH] risks Which a&li¢ ild not be taken. 


iarded arainst, as it must always 





miuction ot otvuer 


inst companies doing business in other 


Our legislators cannot be expected to understand the principles 
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roverning insurance, and it is not too much to ask them to meddle with 
the matter as little as possible, where their interference can only pro- 


duce confusion. Something has been accomplished, doubtless, in re- 


straining irresponsible parties, and much more might be done by compe- 
tent law-makers. A national bureau might correct some evils, but, for 
various reasons, Congress could not be relied upon to manage the busi- 


ness & itisfactorily. 

Men who understand insurance, and only they, should attempt to 
regulate it. The calling of national conventions is a good movemont. 
The one which met here in May did not, it is true, accomplish much of a 
definite character, but the interchange of views and the efforts to pro- 
mote harmony of movement cannot but produce beneficial results. The 
agreement to adopt similar forms for annual statements in fire, marine 
and life insurance is an important step. 

fu his eleventh annual report our state superintendent declared that 
nee the organization of this department no American life insurance 


/ 


] 


co pany dong 


business inthis state has been legally declared insolvent.” 


This apparently spotless record no longer exists. The failure of certain 

already chronicled, should be a warning not only to the pub- 
; to insurance superintendents to whose oversight such important 
interests are confided. We have repeatedly cautioned our readers 


corporations we thought we had good reason to suspect. and time 
has, too many instances, justified our predictions. It is not pleasant to 
be continually reiterating these cautions; we should decidedly prefer not 
to do so, but when they are not sufficiently heeded it is necessary. 

In cur survey of institutions which are specimens of good, bad, and 


rent insurance, we prefer now, as on former occasions, to begin 


indil 
with a company illustrative of the first sort. Accordingly, we will 
glanee at the condition of the New England Mutual, the only really sub- 
st lcompany in Massachusetts, and one of the oldest in the new 
world. It has a surplusof nearly a million and a half ($1,462.790.52 
a4 ome last year Was = 976.365.22, an excess of nearly half a 
1 172 434.08) over expenditures. This is in striking contrast 
her companies which have spent more money than they re- 
‘ ed We wish there were some other Massachusetts company equally 
ntial that we might compare it with the New England, but as 
will present a Comparison in the tabulated form from the 
( ial documents before us: 
Paid for losses I nds to 
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Such an exhibit plainly shows which company best protects the w idow 
and the orphan, and furnishes the more lucrative investment to policy- 
hold rs. 
Passing to Connecticut, we are encountered by the flaming posters 
of the Travellers’, which, if there were anything in assiduity and magnifi- 
hI}y 


cence of disp] Ly to inspire confidence, would deserve to rank hig iy. 


Its assets, though claimed to be considerable, are to such an extent of 
an indefinite character that they give but faint assurance of security. 
Furniture and paintings are hardly the sort of assets that the public will 
ook upon as indicating wealth, especially when thev are estimated at the 
company’s valuation. There are no paintings or furniture m« ntioned in 
the report before us, but under the head of * other assets,” we doubt not 
‘these pictures” are stillineluded, The sum of 3154,045.32 is repre- 
sented as ** cash in office and bank.” We fear that the more money such 
a company has in its own hands, or in bank subj. ct to its order, the less 


will its poliev-holders be likely to get when a crash comes. This com- 


pany has, itseems, ] id for losses and claims during the year, $59,531.19, 
while its dividends to stockholders were 250,000, nearly as) uch. There 
were paid for officers’ salaries, ete., $114,972.72, nearly twice as much as 
for los 3, and et 1 twice as much as to tl stockholders Could 
a company be better man ied by its oflicers -f é 


il { velling ~ blie should note these s v1) ficant fi S. A person 


voing on surney has a chanee, we will sav, of about one to ten thou 
sand that he v ect a leg or his neck broken. Being timid, and having 
beloved wife and children, he prefers to pay roundly to have some one 
share with him this enormous risk, and accordingly buys an insurance 
ticket of the J llers’. Should he get a leg broken the chances are 
nearly even that he vy get nothing from this company, which is so mag- 
nanimous—to rs. We would rather take our chance in a suit for 


damages a nat the owners of the Westfield. 
We gladly turn from such a pieture to a company like the Phoenix 
| 


NMiut . in the same city ! thoug 1, to compare the two wou 


associating Visions with substantial realities ; incoherent and bombastic 


speech with prais worthy action. The Pheenix figures in this report 
with the very best companies, and shows a steady and by no m slow 
improvement. Its surplus s over a million and a {f (S1.520.986.13 
its excess of income over expenditures nearly a million (S082 .277.01 
aaltha it paid for losses and claims during the past year $500,466.11. 
\ rr 
\ ‘ 
) r = s ) \W 
Kt i ) b \ i 
y J t 4 r. a W Ali, 
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The disbursement of half a million yearly among the widowed and the 
orphaned by as ngle company shows what great good may be accom- 
plished by life insurance judiciously and conscientiously managed. A 


uxband and father who invests of his income in an institution like the 


Pivenix may be assured that in the event of ,his death the interest of : 
t ir ones leaves behind will be amply protected, and his foresight 
vill “«l lhe Charter Oak is another Hartford company 

t satisfactory exhibit. "This company had a surplus at the close 
of t year of S858,003.83. and an excess of income above expenditures 
of co iv overa million dollars. The Etna Life continues to pros 
per ane 

Co to our own city we will take a look at the grandiloquent, 
envious plotting New York Life. Bombastic self-praise may 
have au uti livet for a while, but anything buoyed by such means 
must eror later, collapae, and illustrate the poet's description of the 
Biri 

( yanies i make no display are entitled to a much higher de- 
gree of coutidene un these which with less real solidity attempt to at 
tra tion by appearances. It is especially praiseworthy in an in 
surance ¢ not to undertake to do business or to ineur liabilities 
ly nal . ns en the temptations to an opposite course are so 
great ion iil success is surely much better than to make an 
atti ’ for a time, at the expense, eventually, of the widow 


mdtothe infamy of the managers whose ambition and 
cu) ‘ ‘ rs in disaster. 
woken of the liinpropriety of attempts at architectural 


f companies which have not a considerable basis of 


Capital possible requirements of their business. When a com 
p : ro sed as to have alarge real surplus, it may be very 
well f tof it in buildings which may at need be made avail 
4 Equitable. for example, with its fine granite structure. 
ol capital, and has a right to invest in such an es- 
tablis | 24116.025.19 worth of real estate it can afford to 
he > be so well managed as at present. We do not 
Otiy}e ’ there is something on the inside: at least we 
have i " t there should be competent officers to admin 
iste . meern We observe that the Equitable issued 
over ! ond pe es last year, amouating to S40.367.709. Lhe ‘ 
Mutua iLadisplay, as usual, and it should be on a sound 
Daria by this e. if destined ever to be in that condition. 
Wew turn avain t » contemplate the more agreeable side of the 


insurance picture, aud this We cannot better do than by a hasty glance 
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at the sturdy, unflinching Knickerbocker Life. It is not necessary to en- 
ter into a full examination of this company’s condition in order to be con- 


h 


vineed of its exeellent management. If any testimony to its wort 
ly furnished by the virulent attacks 


were wanting, it has been abundant 


of its unprincipled rivals, No criticisms, however, can weigh against 


the logvie of honest fivures whi h show the Knick rho ker to be as sub- 
stantial as its stock and policy holders could desire. We see that its 
assets amount to $7.395.659.10. with an « ‘ess over total liabilities of 
above half an on (2550.70.09 It paid for losses and claims S2863,- 
300.35: its excess of income over exp litures during the past year was 
neariy three-quarters i ou 127 ,70¢ AG \\ observe that 
i l¢ : man | s recel I » Vi | ) i, Where i¢ 
met ot nsurance officers. We quote from the Exchange and Review 
Pome account of an entertainment at wl Mr. Lyman was present, 
only premising that it is those in New York who know him best that 
i) t 
| af IA” Lv ordet is th yuiet 
v ’ ! ‘ I i companies 
Wit ih ( tred by al tb Ald n Franklin of 
t \ Ye pre it stan iy fu jul the b that has 
I is lt Lien » SO. 024, 116.39; a sur- 
I Ti» It Cash wmcol r tine t year was 1.757, 
on over exX nel irfes Db iZ 994, 19.23. | paid im 
‘ ) COLAC 2 OU0L00, and to po holders $290,354.54 
)) ( s compan iave no 1 son to complain of the 
workings of the mutual plan in the case of so well managed an insti- 
tut i J chads Were 127 252.71 Ve - this Company got 
1 4 bus of a presiden lke Ir. Morgan, now of the 
No er | is mide sx uly and healthy progres 
VV « Li here ove a comparative ¢ bit ol nue Ol our younger conl- 
pati s \ i ke 
= ) is i 
( ) 
fr 
e 1 has 
| “ 3 
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no mistaking the significance of these figures which are 


The table 


fference between sound and unsound companies. 


the superintendent’s report. illustrates at a 


In the 


vo institutions first named there is a surplus of assets over 


liabilitic ll the others have a deficiency. The progeny of Mr. Phipps 
ire not ry prom I as both the ¢ ftsmen'’s and Merchants* are on 
the wrong of t balance sheet to a very large amount in propor- 
tion to r cay s showing, too, let it be remembered, is their 
own, Tt ty kd the sup lent. 

Phe ln \ rained so ne froin the 
tran re ‘ i mers and Me ics, DU t till 
feeb I l ) ne itis perita l eure = LhnOse 

) it compa WW | ome day learn. 

| it ! 1 rures 

! ( Cllr ¢ AL I > n 

‘ ‘ it « ville It 

4 l ne \ und a 

( | e 4 e 
| ‘y \| l i t ( ol 
\\ ) if SF oe of ¢ ! 24 

ue at ) tom 

: seen ) oul 
ri lt l i prosp | s ( 

| J ‘) ! 
}) $415.003.34 : I to iers 
t ’ { bead = i { is ~ in 
Ola ( ll ! ni irp is 
{ ( Ico over CxXp iil | \ r was 
y 1 
( 'U ) I le, 
{ \ l \ ll l a b il 
» Avern ch 
, ' . N \ \ { worth 
| d 
) ’ ’ i I i finds 
I ) | co t 
vd ‘ j wim 4 
bail l S I | l li st ordi 
\ on te ! iit 

A uv own « \ aed 
Ie ) Hee ¢ Ppreurade 
r 4 \ i ype 
ut r policies and 
thus replenish their d p ng collers At ly rate, While some money 
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is coming in, these officials do not like to give up, and to acknowledge 
that they have undertaken what they cannot carry through. In the 
end the loss may fall upon the policy-holder, when the company’s as- 
sets represent little that is substantial, 

It is not because a company is new, or has a small capital, that we 
regard it as unsound. The National Life is a modest company, with 
a capital of $150,000. Though a comparatively young corporation, its 
affairs are so managed as to give hope for a prosperous career. We 


notice that its Income tor the past year Was 2336,7628.52, an excess over 


its expenditures of 10,455.94, while its income for the previous year 
Was $226,821.36. This indicates sound management. 
‘| Security Life, as our table shows, is still vigorous and progres- 


sive. Its losses for t past vear were heavy. 7344.519.75, yet it paid 


dividends to both stock and poliey-holders, and had a surplus of income 
over expenditures at the close of 3179,107.51. These f res prove that 
the aflairs of the cou many ire as usual ably and fait] fully managed. 
The } 1 Benefit, of New Jersey, always merits commendation in 
essen po Its pr , as we remarked on a former oi is10n, 18 
one « t ) st unde fF inthe count y. Ih he sno supe- 
rior eithe la ty orin rity, Outil said Dy { iers that he is too 
much ed by the directors and that wer eC 0 1) e freedom 
the 1 ‘ | it r i re reatly ¢ | 

We et to x it the Standard and the Excelsior continue in 
a pres Oux & = ormer exhibits a deficiency [ 87,772.45. 
Tl di ( { tne la I $s still re tel i the rg Suiilmn of 
QI Te (dur reade i l wi it they o not to be sur- 
| t results. The ik iomical Mutual, of Rhode Island, ig 
ano } many Whose po \ yalers night ive ] I { years ago 
from our hints. It 1s represent d on the ** de acy , ade OF The liability 
i( i 


There are not many well managed companies, and there are a multi- 


tude, ides those we have noticed, that could be ntioned as bador in- 
different specimens, bime Wil Inevitabiy cure most of the evils of 
t pre on Insome instances Insurance cel nad directors wil] 
learn wisdom from experince, and Will correct W it is Wrong in time to 
avert calan ; (others. notwi standing iLeilorts to el litenh them, 
willillustrate one of Solomon’s descr pulous : ‘Thou you bray a fool 
ina mortar. W La pestie, among Wh Vel Too 18 | hot de- 


part from lil ~My (‘ompanies W i have not a substan rplus will 


erect showy buildings to captivate the unwary; 0 ' push ri- 
valry to the extreme of taking unsafe risks, and still o rs Will be robbed 
by their officers. These things have lappene Land ue to lap- 


pen, but each successive event of the kind, when its results become appa 
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rent, will act as a warning, and will have an influence in deterring other 
companies from following di 





astrous courses, 

By the mere working of inevitable laws the bad companies will be 
gradually weeded out, the indifferent re formed or annihilated, and the 
good rendered more prosperous. The public will learn to be diserimi- 
nating, and insurance officers will acquire wisdom. The future of life 
insurance cannot be doubtful, for it has a basis of s¢ und economy and 
real benevolence. It is ignorance of the principles underlying it: of 


the science of probab lities and of political economy, that causes most 


To fire and marine insuranee we have hitherto paid comparatively little 
attention. but intend to do otherwise in the future. This business is not 
of so poy character as life insurance: it affeets a smaller portion of 
the p ce; the policy holders are generally better qualified to judge of 
financial matters, Its principles, too, while in many respects substant lly 
the ¢, have not so well developed a scientific basis. There are special 


requirements in the conduct of each branch of insuranee. and where leg- 


islation is demanded it needs to be lifferent to adapt it tothe needs of 
ea I sisafact which has not been constantly heeded by state 
s ! ! Its oO1 le latures, and much confusion has thereby 
ré | 
Life and casualty insurance are increasing upon fire and marine. vet 
t it ive lm e larger number of companies. \ccording 
to tl I t | there are two hundred and seventy co pa- 
I Ow neh t state, of which one hundred and ninety- 
i No Vit | a ils, I n 
‘ 1 fer inerease mn nsurarne corpora- 
biel und a I lisit on of ¢ pital. 
| ve ! in fire insurt sil Of 
N \ 4 ! 1 ll on ! ‘ re 
OOF TS L1.119.308 The p I ed in 
In70) ) ) in for 1869, and in | r yeal re 
\ ! > l eC amount Was st less than fol [x67 
For le ount received for premiums has constantly 
de ise I lor other compan doin ) CSS In this 
li l l pil | 0 Veal i ill | 
! \ Ne York compa Ss decre I om 
IO t S In70 re W mh rhe isc on the pre- 
! eem to indicate an l ce in knowl] 
‘ I rag to pren trom 160 to 
TAL ! yew Yo il 7 1D) ecu Ld lor r State 
( ! tls 6073 per ¢ t 
A tabl t furnished by the superintendent will 
bes ‘ t some of Vagaries of fire insuranes 
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: m ax mY aes | PRECENTAGE 
Taw CAPITAL STOCK RPI | OF SURPLUS. 
i 
~ eee £400.000.00 £242 24 | $60.51 
Hot ~ 150,000.00 34,778.93 23.19 
iH ver 100.000 00 $541.11 1.14 
Sec na 7.0K 1),00 6 O4 


The Security Fire, notwithstanding its boasted white marble palace, has 


ery unlike its Life namesake—the smallest percentage of surplus of any 


company reported We will quote from our last number what was per- 

haps too mild « hint to be fully understood by those who look only upon 
the outside of tl 

I « 1 sted sho n mind that th 7 s well as 

] “ siona robbed by t r ow! ? rs; at r fact 

: . i , 4 , anid 

f 1Ose I e leas { Live ire a 

ao il | cas when they 

It is } ‘ es s.0 f 
} i 0 80 M4 »1 I 1 
I on ¢ I 


n in our table be contrasted with the marble 


sty ré sroad w These figures should be inscribed in the largest 
gilt letters 4] 1¢ front of that imposing edifice ; there would be a hand- 
vritiz t 1 he who runs might read. Who does not re- 
member the picture of that structure, engraved and circulated a 
long time before t ) ing was erected? Still the Security Fire may 
| mut, we confess, our fear in that respect is greater 
() , iber of fire companies there are very few of which we 
can s} ‘ ! ibly It is a pity that such large interests should so 
iss which, if rightly managed, would prove of the 
yperty owners. should be perm:tt 1 to fall into the 

3 net mejor f instances, now control it 
recent insurance legislation has provoked not a little comment. 
New Hampshire has pessed a law tot effect that any company doing 
ill, within fifteen davs after notice of loss by fire, 
: ve approve oi requirements to compel insurance cor- 
por :promptly, but the provision in this respect in the 
New il iD is too absolute. In a case of suspected but well-cover- 
( i re months to obtain satisfactory evidence. It is 
tt ( secution could be instituted at any time, but what 
‘ that mupaay alter tue mouey had been paid, espe- 
r | probably put himself beyond the reach of jus- 
evidence to warrant his arrest could be obtained ? There 
( uy power somewhere; On the One hand to compel 
co t st losses within a reasonable time, and on the other to 
permit delay it would tend to the exposure of fraudulent practices, 

as by watchil the 1 


novements of suspected parties, while awaiting the 
settlement of their claim 
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There is less in marine than in fire insurance that we take a pleasure in 
templating. The business is not a prominent interest now, at the best, 


lanaged as to | yme less and less useful. There are on!: 


ven companies exclusively devoted to marine insurance operating in 


w York, with a total joint stock capital of $3,951,400. The number 


flicient if there were good system in their management. 
Phere w some able mat inderwriters connected with our New 
< companies, but all seem to have passed away in the decadence of this 


he Mercantile Mutual, for example, once had an intelligent and 
I 


i vice-president, Mr. Charles Newcomb, who managed its affairs 
it least to secure its policy-holders Tae company, however, could 
ppreciate h aman, and aceordinzly he retired. The result is shown 
painful contrast between the past and present condition of the Mer- 

Mr. N ‘0 ob, we believe, has been out of offize about two years, 

ears haye been melancholy ones ior tose titers sted in the wood 

imaiine insurance. The company now exhibits a deficiency of 

dx > hei the only corporation of this kind that is on the wrong 


perintendent’s balance-sheet. Of its gross assets, which are 
irge proportion, we Observe, is characterized as * miscellane- 


\ have frequently shown in the ea of life insurance 

s there is in our opinion but little confidence to be placed in pro- 
classed. It may consist of anything to which the officers choose 
.value. A president or director, for example, might have a dog 


yhich he is very tond and which he is willing to swear is worth $1,000, 


inv other human being would regard the quadruped as not worth 
der necessery to put him out of existence. Superinten:lents should 


scellaneous ” property, and where there is reason to fear 


( ipany is moribund, they should carefully investigate the nature of 


The Sun Mutual, which for years was known to our readers as the 


I Mutual,” has not vet q lite got back to the zero point in its pro- 


surplus is reduced to $7,240.90, the poorest showing of any 
in the state after the Mercantile. Of its 3786,679.91 assets, $1238, 


, niscellaneots,” and “ figures do not lie (‘) 
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Srate or New Yorks, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
AuBany, August 1, 1871. 


Zo the Sheriff of the County of New York—Sir :— 


Notice is hereby given that at the general election to be held in this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next 
the following officers are to elected, to wit: 


A Secretary of State, in the place of Homer A. Nelson; 
A Comptroller, in the place of Asher P. Nichols; 
A Treasurer, in the place of Wheeler H. Bristol ; 
An Attorney General, in the place of Marshal B. Champlain ; 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Van Rensselaer 


A Canal Commissioner, in the place of George W. Chapman; 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of David B. MeNeil. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
next. 

Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial district, 
in the place of Josiah Sutherland, whose term of office will expire on 
the last day of December next. 

Also a Senator for the Fourth Senate district, comprising the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth wards of the city and county of New York. 

Senator for the Fifth Senate district, comprising the Eighth, 
and Sixteenth wards of the city and county of New 
a Senator for the Sixth Senate district, comprising the Tenth, 


id Seventeenth wards of the city and county of New 





a Senator for the Seventh Senate district, comprising the 
Eighteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first wards of the city and county 
of New York. 

Also a Senator for the Eighth Senate district, comprising the 
Twelfth, Nineteenth and Twenty-second wards of the city and county 
of New York. 

COUNTY OFFICERS—A\|so to be elected for said county :— 

Twenty-one members of Assembly; 

Two Justices of the Superior Court, in the place of Samuel Jones 
and James C. Spencer: 
udge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Charles P. 
Daly ; 

A Judge of the Marine Court, in the place of Henry Alker ; 

A Register in the place of Michael Connolly ; 

Two Inspectors of Election for each Election district, in the place 
of the present Inspectors of Election; 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
next. 
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The attention of Town and City Election Boards, Inspectors of 
Election and County Canvassers is directed to chapter 712 of the 
Laws of 1871, herewith printed, as to the supply of ballot boxes, 
form of ballots and manner of canvassing votes, to wit: 

Chapter 712. 


An act in relation to the election of Representives in Congress, Sen- 
ators and Members of Assembly. 
Passed April 25, 1871, three-fifths being present. 
The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows’:— 

Section 1. At each annual or special election at which a Repre 
sentative in Congress, Senator or Member of Assembly is hereafter to 
be elected, the inspectors in the several election districts in this State 
all provide and keep a separate box in which all ballots for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to be endorsed “‘ Congress,”’ shall be deposited ; 
also a separate box in which all ballots for Senator, to be 


Si 


endorsed 
“Senate,” shall be deposited; and also a separate box in which all 
ballots for member of Assembly, to be endorsed “Assembly,” shall be 
di it sited, and the ballots deposited in said several boxes shall be esti- 
mated and canvassed in the order named above, respectively, and im- 
mediately following the estimate and canvass of the ballots endorsed 

Src. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed, 

Seco. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Respectfully yours, Xc., 
H. A. NELSON, Secretary of State. 


You are, without delay, to deliver a copy of the above notice to the 
Board of Supervisors and to each Supervisor in your county; and also 
to cause a copy of said notice to be published in such public news- 
papers printed in your county, not exceeding fifteen in number, having 
the largest circulation in the city and county of New York, once in 
each week, until the election. 

Vide chap. 480, Laws of 1860. 





Surrirr’s Orrice, New Cover Horse, ) 
City anp County or New York, August 1, 1871. 
I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the Election Notice re- 
ceived by me this day from the Secretary of State. 
MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Publishers of newspapers will not insert this advertisement unless 
especially authorized so to do. See chapter 480, Laws of 1860. 


MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Sheriff. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





(The f 


We, following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention: 


Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York.... William Yon Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist. 
DOYLE, Hon. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York....The Canadas ; their Position and Destiny. 
BRISTOW, Da. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo........ccccccce ‘ Yellow Fever, ete. 


CHEEVER, NENRY R., Boston, Mass...... saben esha’ ......-Modern Italian Literature. 
DANA, ALEX. H., New York... ....-Philosophy of Population ; Popular I)lusions. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotiand........... The Works of Charles Dickens, 
GALBRAITH, Rey. H. LE PER, Dublin, Ireland........ st Cae Mexican Antiquities, 
GREENE, CHARLES G. Jr., Boston, Mass,........ The Turko-Greek Question; The Irish 


Church; The French Crisis. 


HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia........... .. Wills and Will Making 


HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass...................... William Pitt and his Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine............... Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky........ New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, P: MAT. G.. TOGROR. ..ccceccevcces The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia........... Lord Palmerston ; The Ruling 
Class in England; The Man with the Iron Mask ; Irish Law and Lawyers ; Sydney 
Smith and his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 

MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England......The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 

McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York.... ...-A Glance at the Turkish Empire; Hungary, 
Past and Present; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 

MEZZOROCCHI, E. C., M. D., Boston.... iieeeneee —e0nbeen .....--Count de Cavour. 

MORSE, JOHN T., Jr., Boston..........+. The Conspiracy of Cataline; Graham of Claver- 


yuse and the Covenanters; Wallenstein. 


MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine. ...Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 
WILLA, Rev. Da., Port Jervis, TH. ET. cc ccseveseccccessaces Present Aspect of Christianity. 
PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia............... Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL.D., London, England.... ....Italy, Past and Present, 





* The academic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know 


the y possess suc b honors. 
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REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia............ The Parsees ; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico; Celtic Music; King Arthurand the Round Table Knights. 

RYAN, Pror. D. J.. St. Mary’s College, Kentucky....... Sir Thomas More and his Times; 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages, 

SEARS, E. I., LL.D -Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators; James 
Fer re Cooper; The Nineteenth Century ; The Modern French Drama; Persian 
Poetry; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; French Romances 
and A in Morals; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes; The Men and 
Ww nof Homer; Influence of Music—The Opera; The Poetical Literature of Spain; 
\ ition of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature; 
Fer Education, Good, Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Litera- 
t The Comedies of Molicre; The Works and Influence of Goethe; The Laws 
and Ethics of War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences 
ar Ancient Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies; Arabic Lan- 

nd Literature; Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology; The Insane 

eir Treatment, Past and Present; La Place and his Discoveries ; The Mexi- 

r Revolutions; The Brazilian Empire; Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic 

Pee Our Quack Doctors and their Performances; Kepler and his Discoveries ; 
( Its History, Progress, and Utility; Do the Lower Animals Reason? 
: Philosophy ; Commencement of Colleges, etc.; Pythagoras and his 

P sO} ; Leibnitz as a Philosopber and Discoverer; Our Presidents and Gov- 
rs Compared to Kings and Petty Princes; Italian Poetry—Aricsto; Machiavelli 
Maxims of Government; The Celtic Druids; Galileo and his Discoveries; 

s s Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems ; Heine and his Works; 
N IlI."s Julius Cesar; Newton and his Discoveries; Alfieri; Robert Boyle 
Influence; The Ancient Pheenicians; Virgil and his New Translator; The 

Jews a their Presecutions; Dante and his New Translator; Greek Comedy— 
M Martin Luther and the Old Church; Epicurus and his Philosophy; The 
\ R ind its Council of Ten; Nicholas Copernicus ; Infernal Divinities 
Al | Modern; Orangeism in Ireland; Diogenes the Cynic; Vindication of 
] Erasmus and his Influence; Vassar College and its Degrees; Sophocles 

STUART, Pror. JAMES C., Aberdeen, Scotland........The Sciences among Ancients and 
nT 

TROV DGE, DAVID, Waterburgh, N. Y.... .......Comets and their Orbits; Nebula 

\ E s and their Phenomena. 

VOSBURG. J. i lhe Sorrows of Burns ; The Troubadours and their Influences ; 
R 8 1 his Times. ; 

WOODRUFF. Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn. ...... Danae . The Civilizing Forces 

WENTWORTH, Rev. E. L., Toronto, Canada........ ; .. The Works of Miss Evans. 
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THE 
Alational Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 


No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
(KNOX BUILDING.) 





OFFICERS. 
EDWARD A, JONES, President. JONATHAN 0, HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 


JOHN C. DIMICK, Attorney ard Counsel. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. Residence, No. 5 Green Avenue, near 
Fulton Ave., Bro« klyn At Office daily from 2 to 3 o'clock, Pp. m 


ASBURY 
Life Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 803 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK; 


CRrosBYy’s OPER’? House, 


CHICAGO. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND WEST, 


Running Cars without Change between 


NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, CINCIN- 
NATI, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE, and ST. LOUIS. 








Th rough Time — East and West t between 


Se TE a rr eas «<0. eka eeraceekiteissccnierenssennsemnnies 15 hours. 
“ ‘ EE ike Ceneeressvenunes tsanvde saendbedentscneenous ; ee 
CH BGO . cccce- coccccccccccccoccccesesvoscccesccoceoescecees ee 
ers. SP Ua - ndcccnnneedivawteccenddsecnetsnsssassedbdeenenees aQ 


The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers. They run from a to breakfast stations, pa-sing 
intervening connecting points without change between New York and Pittsburgh. Altoona 
and ( restline or Dennison; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati or Indianapoliis, St. Louis 
and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnati; New Orleans and Louisville. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSBURCH. 


For sale at all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J, CASSATT 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent General Superintendent. 
SAFEST & CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 





CASH CAPITAL. SCRIP PARTICIPATION 


Washington Insurance Company 


172 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 








ys | -- + -$400,000 
ASSETS, February 7th, 1871, --.------------+--+- 806,059 


’ 
> 


FIRE, MARINE & INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 


> 
> 








The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. of the net profits. 
Average S p Dividends for SIX years FORTY-FIVE per cent. per annum. 


HENRY WESTON, Vice-Preside GEO, C. SATTERLER, President. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Socsetesy WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
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Notice of Sale of Lands and Tenements 


FOR UNPAID ASSESS 


DEPARTMENT OF 


OFFICE oF CLERK OF 


MENTS FOR 
OPENINGS, WIDENINGS AND EXTENSIONS. 


STREETS, 


City OF New York, 


RD 


Under the direction of the Comptroll 


signed hereby 


gives 


city of New York, and 


assessments ha 


lowing city imy 


extensions, to wit:— 


Opening avent ; 
Widening Beekman street, fr 
Extension of Bower} 


“An act for the collection of taxes, assessmen 
to amend the several ac 
8, 1871,” that the respective owners of all t 
ve been laid and confirmed, and 

remained due and unpaid since the confirmat 
rovements for streets, avenues 

e A, from Fifty-fourth to S 


Extension of 


Opening Chambers street, fr 





»} 





pub 


Vy, 


f 


street 


Opening Central Park. 
Extending Central Park. 





Opening E 


Forty-fi yurth street. 


Opening 





street. 


Opening Fifth ayenue, from One Hund 


river. 
Opening 
Opening 
Opening 
O; 


Nine 
ening Nine 
Nine 
Opening 
Opening 
Opening 
Opening 
Opening 
river. 
Opening 
Opening 
ingdale road. 





Ninety-si 


Ninety-ni 
Ninety-ni 
One Hundreth 
One Hundred and 

One Hundred and Fift 





Madiso 
Ninetieth street, fro: 


aty-se 


ty-tl 


ty-sixt] 


gyhty-second street, 
ighth street, 
ty-ninth street, fro 
rst avenue, fr 
yurth avenue, 


xth street, fro 
street. from E 
nth street, from F 


nth street, from Kigh 


e Hundred and Twenty 


One Hundred and Twenty- 


Opening One Hundred 


Hudson river. 


from Forty-secor 


Thirty-ei 





m Park r 


¢ 
r ¢ 
} 
’ t ‘ 1 int t 
11C notice, pursuant 


FINANCE, 


} 


b 


EAU 


ARREARS, . 


ts in rela 1 
e@ iands t 
are 1 
I Is 1 assessmen 
irk opeu 
puarn peu 
ty-1 stree 


Ow tO ay | 
om Chatham to Franklin s ire 
from Fulton to Morris str 


, from Chatl 


ieth street, from Bloomin, 





from Fifth 
~ 


e “} 
m Filth € 





from 


stre¢ 





from Eigh 


freent! tr 


lal 
+} ‘ 
aven 








t, from Kig 
Ninth street, 


ham to James slip 


to Kas 
to Eas 
to Ha 
to B 
+ H 
LO I 





and Twenty-second street, fr 


AVENUES 





AND PARK 





leventh avenue, from One Hundred and Seventh to One Hundred and 








to 


hue 


Opening One Hundred and Twenty-eighth and One Hundred and Thirty-first 
streets, from Tenth avenue to Hudson river, 
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Opening One Hundred and Thirty-third street, from Eighth avenue to Harlem 
river, and from Tenth avenue to Hudson river. 

Opening One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street, from Fourth to Eighth avenue. 

Opening One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street, from Tenth avenue to 
Harlem river and from Eleventh avenue to Hudson river. 

Opening One Hundred and Forty-first street, from Bloomingdale road to 
Harlem rive A 


Opening Sixty-fifth street, from Eight avenue to Hudson river. 

Opening Sixty-ninth street, from Eighth avenue to Hudson river, and from 
Fifth avenue to East river. 

Opening Sixty-sixth street, from Fifth avenue to East river. 

Opening Seventy-first street, from Fourth avenue to East river, and from 
Tenth avenue to Hudson river. 








Opening Seventy-second street, from Fourth to Tenth avenue. 

Opening Seventy-third street, from Third to Fourth avenue. 

Opening Seventy-fifth street, from Eight avenue to Hudson river. 

Opening Seveuty-sixth street, from Fifth avenue to East river, and from 
Eighth avenue to Hudson river. 

Opening Seventy-seventh street, from Eighth avenue to Hudson river, and 
from | avenue fast river. 

O g Sever sighth street, from Third avenue to East river. 

Opening Second aver from One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street to 
Harlem river 

Opening Sixth avenue, from One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street to Harlem 
river 


Widening Seventh avenue, from One Hundred and Tenth street to Harlem 


Widening Worth street, from Baxter to Hudson street. 


Widening Whitehall street, from Bowling Green to East river. 
—are required to pay the amount of the assessments so due and remaining unpaid 
respectively, for the opening,widening and extension of the above named streets, 
avenues, and parks to the Clerk of Arrears, at his office in the City Finance De- 
partment, in the New Court House, together with the interest thereon at the rate 
of e percent per annum to the time of payment, with the charges of this 
I and advertisement. 


And if default shall be made in such payment, such lands and tenements will 
be sold at public auction at the New Court House, in the City Hall Park, in the 
City of New York, on the 16th day of September, 1871, at 12 o’clock noon, for 
the lowest term of years at which any person shall offer to take the same in con- 
sideration of advancing the amount of the assessment so due and unpaid, and 
the interest thereon as aforesaid, to the time of the sale, and together with 
charges of this notice and advertisement and all other costs and charges accrued 








And that such sale will be continued from time to time until all the lands and 
tenements here advertised for sale shall be sold. 

And notice is hereby further given that a detailed statement of the assess- 
ments, the ownership of the property assessed, and on which the assessments 
are due and unpaid, is and will be published once in each week in the daily 
newspaper called the World, and is also published in a pamphlet, and that copies 
of the pamphlet are deposited in the office of the Bureau of Arrears in the Fi- 
nance Department, and will be delivered to any person applying for the same 

A. 8. CADY, Clerk of Arrears. 
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A 





THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 
200 PAGES. PUBLISHED IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Established 1860. 


EDWARD I. SEARS, LL.D., Hditor, Proprietor and Founder. 


The liberal patronage extended to us, even during the gloomiest period of the late re 
bellion, and which has been steadily increasing since the restoration of peace, affords us the 
most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever has 
a tendency to vitiate the public taste, and exposing charlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy 
the approbation of the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters 
emphatically commending our course, we could fill an octavo volume with the briefest ex- 
tracts from those of distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers- 
distinguished church dignitaries of different denominations, chancellors and professors of 
colleges, principals of academies, seminaries and schools. We assure all who have thns 
encouraged us that we will exert ourselves more and more in the future to merit their con- 
fidence and esteem. 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shall 
continue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper, which must 
necessarily be brief, may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed de- 
serves, and yet not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor; but ifa 
Quarterly does not make some attempt to separate the wheat from the chaff, but praises 
every book it notices, it is simply a puffing machine and not a Review. We do not make 
this remark with the view of depreciating any other journal or finding fault with the 
manner in which it is conducted, but simply to show that, if our criticisms sometimes 
sem harsh, it is not because we are actuated by personal feeling against any one. In 
proof of this, our readers will bear us testimony that under no circumstances have we ever 
made any attack on private character; that if we have denounced men of all grades, par- 
ties and sects, we have, in every instance, confined ourselves to their public acts; nor 
shall we do anything different in the future. 

All subjects of public interest will continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the 
REvIEw, but without impugning anybody’s religious creed. 





As long as we have control of 
its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether Protestant or Catholic. Talent 
and culture will always be welcome to its pages, and, as much as possible, encouraged. 

Education in every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and 
friendly attention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under 
the name of a text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subject to 
fearless, but fair and temperate criticism. 

While aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice as far as possible to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization and human progress—the NATIONAL REvIEw is 
decidedly American in feeling and sympathies, and ulalterably attached to our fre« l 
tions. But far from being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either 
partisan or sectarian—we shall continue to treat the individuals of all 
cording as their public conduct may seem to us to merit. In short, no pains or expense 
will be spared to render the work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading 
organs of public opinion at home and abroad—namely, ** Zhe best of American Reviews.” 


institu- 


parties or sects, ac- 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


“The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and occupies a po- 
sition almost exclusively its own.”’—Boston Transcript. 

The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no similar peri- 

odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and indefatigable labor of Dr, 


Srans, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a publication in 
a s honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated 
with comprehensive knowledge and impartial criticism, and whether the judgment of the 


editor a rds with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presenta- 
; “a 


‘ Our Millionaires and their influence,’ is a powerful and well-merited castigation of 





the m ioney-makers, the railroad rogues, the gold-market speculators, who override 
society in the New World as well as in the Old.” —Phila. Press. 

It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the Na- 
ti O Te , possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the 
abi and disposition to improve the public taste.”"—dinburgh Scotsman. 

] e edit i mérité lestime de nos savans par d'important traveaux comme cri- 

la haute ¢ ition, aussi bien que la litérature.’’"—Jndependance Belge, Brussels. 
. * Vasar ¢ ye and iis Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an educational sham, 


deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education. * * ’’—Christian Standard, Cin- 


** * Noone can take upthe two American quarterlies without feeling that, while the 


or the organ of a clique,and bound down and restrained by the narrowest Puritan 
£ it the other is broad, generous and Catholic in tone, and world-wide in its sym- 
’ I \ h A ican and its little sister, the Aflantic Monthly, think of the world 
f tl Lb n W d have called the Cave, and treat the wo:ld as if Boston were 
reu t of tl iniverse. The National Quarterly takes a bolder standpoint, and 
fr er ¢ ition, makes juster Observations aud arrives at more correct conclu- 
. : \ York Herald 

I t< t t learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all their (the 





An lon Spectator. 
La rté, ordre, la precision du style; ce que les Anglais appellant humour, et par- 
fi t - qualites que distinguent le National Quarterly Review, au-dessus de 


tout au rnal littcraire Amecricaine. Le Pays, Paris 

el of good taste and good sense, of sound judgment and pure diction, of 

te : and patient research, of critical ability and enlarged liberality. It is 
t ! ‘ ind fearless without being unjust. If Dr. Sears had done 











»« insurance quackery of the day, as he has done, he would 
to the everlasting gratitude of those who have the same affection for charlatan- 
»and humbuy, that the devil has for holy water. We hope he will live long to 
( y sade again-t trickery and fraud, and that shabby underwriters may 
ty inder his inflictions till the whole brood becomes extinct."’—Baltimore Under- 
I rtainly exhibits high culture and marked ability.."—London Saturday Review. 
W n much interested in witnessing the steady advance of thie periodions. 
It ¢ ;vreat learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance.’’— Boston Journal. 
M L year ago we ranke th the best of our own Quarterlies, and it cer- 
tair 4 1 since in ability r.”"’—London Daily News 
one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish 
Prot ' His / proves intell:- ct as fine as car be found, and candoras unrestricted, 
by ! ts, as the Catholic Church itself can require. Certainly the Catholics, 
pa Irish Catholics, of this country should well support a publication which is 
t shed.’’—Philadelphia Catholic Universe 
S , vf esand rinal opinions heretofore expressed in the National 
a , r of respect and esteem between its readers and 
‘ t vie pressed by the author of the paper in the present 
) ‘ Our M ind their Influence.’ The writer puts into words 
! f ! long time, that the sluicing of money into the 
r . few cay «t= ix going to have the gravest effcct upon national honor 
} L 
t vain il faut le comparer 4 ces dévanciers dans la litérature 
‘ é 1 Verra quel pas immense qu’il fit faire La Presse, Paris 
y the critical ability of New York, and often contains 
sation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional 
\ li 
B I irned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions of a 
I f journalism by piquant criticism aad reviews of current events.’ —Cincinnats 
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No. XXXVII. 
June, 1869. 


I. Vindication of Euripides. | _VI. Vassar College and its Degrees. 
TI. Rousseau and his Influence. |} WIL. Henry Kirke White. 
Ill. The Parsees. VIII. The Irish Church. 
IV. The Philosophy of Population. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. The Man with the Iron Mask. 


No. XXXVIII. 
September, 1869. 












I. The Byzantine Empire. VII. King Arthur and the Round Tabi 
II. Popular Illusions Knights 
Ill. The Primitive Races of Europe. VIII. Our Hig ther E lucational Institutions 
IV. The oe of Scots and her Traducers. | Male and Female 
V. The Troubadours and their Intluence. | IX. Note to Vassar College Article in 
VI. The Ethics and sthetics of our Sum- our last Number 
mer Resorts. X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XXXIX. 
December, 1869 
I. Hindoo Mythology end its Influence. VI. Our Millionaires and their In- 
II. Hugo and Saint-Beuve. fluence 
Ill. The Greek Church VIT. Mr Giadstone and the Heroic Ages. 
IV. Women’s Rights Viewed Perysiologi- VIII. Eclipses and their Phenomena 
cally and Historically. IX. Notices aud Criticisms. 
V. Robin Hood and his Times. 
No. XL 
March, 1870. 
I. Rabelais and his Times. VI. The French Crisis 
II. National Organic Life VIL. A Neighbori g World. 
Iif. Louis XI. and his Times. VIII. Our Criminals and Our Judiciary. 
IV. Opium and the — Trade. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. Erasmus and his Influence. 
No. XLI 
June, 1870 
I. Rise of Art in Italy | VI. Specimen of a Modern Epic. 
TI. Johann Ludwig lt hland VIL. Visit to Europe—Some Things usn- 
III. movers want Uo r Influence. ally Overlooked 
IV. Orig and Devel opment of the Mod- VIII Mesoes ind Criticisms 
a Bs ama IX. 7 << ance: Good, Bad 
Vv The Nati of the Persian Gulf. +} Ind ‘itfer 
No. XLII 
September, 1870 
I. Alfred the Great and hi is Ti imes VII. The Abyssinian Church. 
II. Madame de Sevigne and her Letters. VIL. The Franco-Prussian War. 
Ill. Icelan dic Literatur IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
IV. Yachting not merely Sport X. Appendix—Iusurance and its Con 
V. The American Bar—William Pinkney tracts 
VI. Sophocles and his Tragedies 
No. XLIIT 
December, 1870 
I. Female Artists VI. Canses of the oF ranco-Prussian War. 
II. The Lost Sciences VII. Development of the Cell Theory 
Ill. Our Navy. and what it should be VILL. Party Strife and its Consequences. 
IV. De Quincey and his Writings. IX. Notices and Criticisms 
V. The Structure of the Earth. | X. A L ix—Insurance. 
No. XLI\ 
March, 1871 
I. Ceylon and its Mysteries VI. German Minor Poets—Freiligrath. 
Il. Canova Vil. Sp n of a Modern Educator cf 
III. National Characteristics of French and Y La 
German VIll. M bs a their Influence. 
TV. Central Park under Ring Leader IX. Not i Critic sms 
Rule X. App < Insurance: Good, Bad, 


VY. Ancient Graves and their Contents. and Indifferent. 
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Only Direct Line to France! 
THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 


MALL STBAMSEIPS 





BETWEEN 


NEW YORE Avo HAVE, 


Calling at Brest. 





—_-—, 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Continent will sail from 


PIER NO. 50, NORTH RIVER, 

VILLE DE PARIS, - Surmont, - Saturday, Oct. 7 
PEREIRE, - - - DAURE, - Saturday, Oct. 21 
LA FAYETTE, -  Rovussan, - Saturday, Nov. 4 


——__—_ = + >—2-— 


Price of Passage in Gold (including Wine) 
To BREST or HAVRE. 





First Cabin, $125. Second Cabin, $75 





These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers. 
SS nee 
American travelers going to or returning from the Continent of Europe, 
by taking the steamers ot s line, avoid both transit by English railway and 
the discomforts of crossing the Channel, besides saving time, trouble and 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 
No. 58 RROADWAY. 
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New Jersey, Gamden & Amboy, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS, 


~~ 








Great Through Line Without Change of Cars 


TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
WAND THE WEST! 





For Philadelphia: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30, and 9.30 A.M., 12.30, 1, 4, 5, 7, 
9.20, and 12 P.M. 


Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 6.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. 


—_o—— 


For Baltimore and Washington: 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 A.M., 12.30 and 9.20 P.M. 





For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati: 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 A.M., 5 and 7 P.M. 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent, 


CL fA. R. KR. and Tr. Co. 
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UNITED STATES 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets nearly $4,000,000.00 


The Principal Features of this Company are 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actvary. 


JHE 
Ga 


setw J ersep Ht aia] i ife I nsurance €o., 


a \ 4 
189 seenet inde Newark, N. J. 


Perpetnal Insurance Secured by Payment of One Annual Preminn. 


Assets nearly Three Quarters of a Million of Dollars, Securely Invested, 
Income One Third of a Million of Dollars. 


Policies Issued on all the Approved Plans of Insurance. 
Dividends Declared on the ‘“ Contribution Plan 


And Applicable either toward the Reduction of the Premium, 
OR THI 
Inmncroeasc of the Policy. 


No Unnecessary Restrictions upon Residence and Travel. 


Ertract from the Report of Supt. Mill of his « minati of the Ne » Jersey Mutual Lif* 
/ Compa D her 17. ISTO 
I have made a thorough examination of the affairs of the New JERSEY MUTUAL LIFE 
Ins. C¢ rhe result of t t examina hus bee n to satisty me that the business of the 
Company is systematically home rably cons ed, 1 and that its financial condition is such 
as to entitle it to p ublic ¢ nfide n G been W: Miller, ‘Supt . Ins. Department. 


ae i oo e — 


{LES C. LATHROP, »-President, 


WILLIAM M. FORCRE, 
CH pod and Acting Scone: 


ARLES H. BRINKE RHOF 
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HANCVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Incorporated 1852.) 


OFFICE, No. 120 BROADWAY, 


CORNER CEDAR STREET, 


——— 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - = $400,000 00 
GROSS SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1871, - - $300,334 64 


GROSS ASSETS, - - - - $700,334 64 


or - - 


NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principal cities and towns of the U,S. 
In the West & South represented by the Underwriters’ Agency. 
BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, Prest. 

I. REMSON LANE, Secy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, ) 

Nos. 346 and 348 Broapway, \ 

New York, July 12, 1871. \ 

Notice—Pursuant to the provisions of sub-division 3, of section 6, 
of chapter 574, Laws of 1871, the Board of Commissioners roverning 
the Department of Docks he 


reby gives notice that the 
improvements of 


; plans for the 
‘the water front of the city of New Y ork, determined 
upon by said Board, were, on the 27th day of April, 1871, duly adop 
ed by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund and returned to the 
Board governing this Department, with a certificate of such adoption 
written thereon, in conformity with the law. That i 


tificate are held in the office of this Boa 


said plans and cere 


ul and are open to public in- 
spection daily, between the hours of 10 and 11 o’clock A. M. and that 
from and after the said 27th dav of April. 1871, no wharf. pier, bulk- 


head, basin, dock or Silp or an ure or superstruc ture can 
be laid out, built or rebuilt wit the territory or district 


plans, except 1 


embraced in 
iccordance therewith. 
JOHN T. AGNEW, ) 
HENRY A. SMITH, 
WILSON G. HUNT \ 
RICHARD M. HENRY, | 
WILLIAM WOOD, J 


J. GRENVILLE Kane, Secretary. 


and specified upon such 


> Commissioners 
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INMAN LINE 


FOR 


QUEENSTOWN «« LIVERPOOL 


2 
> 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Are appointed to sail as follows: 





CITY OF LIMERICK.................. ....Thursday, September 28, 2 p. m. 
CIEE GP BROCE Wyss c.ccsccnevsccvessess Saturday, September 30, 3 p.m. 


And each succeeding SATURDAY and alternate THURSDAY, from Pier No. 
45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSACE. 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


EOC OE CREO 
Te SAE, ao cde ste wiecsenneee bh fo Se arr 
To Paris Oe FP ee Bh +.<cennsckendseeeenwnesa 38 


2 
> 





PASSENGERS AL8O FORWARDED TO 


HAVRE, HAMBURG, BREMEN, &ec. 


AT REDUCED RATES. 


——_e — -_ 


Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for 


heir friends. 
For further information apply at the Company’s Office. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


No. 15 Broadway, New York. 
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subsecri ' direetiy—not through Acents—would 
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